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EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. V 


Although it had been intended to close the excavation in 1905, a 
few days were spent in 1906 in clearing up doubtful points. Work was 
carried on for only eight days with about ten men, but in spite of this 
small scale of operations a good deal of fresh light was thrown on the 
nature of Late Minoan II. burials. I was assisted throughout by Mr. J. P. 
Droop, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Our first object was to test the field in which were found some years 
ago two stone moulds ^ for making castings of female figures, double axes, 
and other objects. The field lies on the left of the road from Siteia to 
Palaikastro, just before the first houses of the hamlet of Haghia Triadha 
are reached. The results were disappointing : a da\' and a half’s trenching 
exposed the scanty remains of a Minoan (probabh’ Late Minoan IIP) 
house, but as no signs of wealth were found, the work was discontinued. 

The next site tried was Plako, a mountain dairy a little south of Palai- 
kastro, high up between the hill of Petsofd and Cape Plaka. Two years 
before the owner had cleared out a hollow underneath a projecting ledge of 
limestone, in order to make a cistern, and in the small deep cave so opened 
had found two ‘blossom' bowls,- a fine lentoid gem, a bronze ring and 
human remains. The objects, except the ring, which had been destroyed, 
were secured for the Candia IMuseum. As this burial seemed from the 
evidence of the bowls, which are rare later, to be Late Minoan II. it was 

1 rubliihctl by Xanthoudides, 'E(p. Apx- 1900, p. 25, ITs. 3 and 4, and 1903, p. 1S7. They 
are preberved in the Candia Museum. 

- This is a type of stone bowl decorated outside with five or six petals m relief, so that the 
bowl resembles a half-opened flow'er. They are common in Crete, and \vere found at Phylak(.>pi 
{Phyliikopi^ p. 197, Figs. i6t>, 167). 
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worth while to search for more evidence. The rest of the cave was 
accordingly cleared, but only a few sherds were found ; one of these, 
however, painted with stripes pointed to the Late IMinoan II. period. The 
other trial-pits led to no results. A cave to the south, overlooking a 
precipitous gorge opening on the sea, yielded only a cup associated with 
a very late burial. 

The indication afforded by the cave at Plako, that in the Late Minoan 11 . 
period hollows in the rock were, at all events occasionally, used for tombs, 
led us to examine a cave on the steep face of Petsofa, just south of 
Roussolakkos. Almost immediatel}' two coarse amphorae were found, and 
at a lower level a few IMinoan sherds. 

In the hope of finding the hitherto almost lacking Late IMinoan 1 . or 
II. tombs, some trial-pits were made on the lower slopes of Petsofa, to the 
south of the site of the town at Roussolakkos. The hollow in which 
larnakes were found in 1905 ^ seemed exhausted, so we tried a little further 
to the west, between the next pair of ribs of the mountain-side. After a 
few failures, in the course of which a part of a Late Minoan I. or IL house 
was found, work was concentrated on a place, where in 1904 I\Ir. Currelly 
found a stone libation-table with a Minoan inscription and a cover for a 
lamp (Fig. 5 below) resembling the one from Block A, published in B.S.A, 
X. p. 224, Fig. j a. A ridge of conglomerate running up the hill is broken 
off on the western side, and l\Ir, Currelly, suspecting a cave below it, 
cleared a large hole, penetrating a little way beneath the brow of rock. 
After the libation-table was found, the place was left, but this year bones 
were observed in the face of earth below the rock, and it was decided to 
clear the place as much as possible, with the result that a cave six metres 
deep was found, of which a sectional drawing is shewn in Fig. i. The cave 
was entirely filled with soft earth containing bones and pottery. 

The bones at first visible proved to belong to a great mass of remains 
mixed with earth, and crushed by the fall of one or more layers of now 
resolidified conglomerate, which have broken away from the roof of the 
cave. The bones were in complete disorder and the smaller ones almost 
entirely missing, a condition which points to reinterment ; there were a 
number of skulls, the better specimens of which were preserved in plaster 
for future examination. Very little pottery was at first found, but near the 


^ liS.A, xi. p 290. 
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mouth of the cave a fragment of Late ]\Iinoan III. ware occurred, and 
further in, a distinctly Late Minoan II. painted sherd. The rest was plain 
and indeterminate. At about six metres in from the mouth of the cave 
was a painted larnax, and presently, at a slightly higher level, another, but 
unpaintcd ; the first contained two skulls and some big bones, and the 
second bones and one skull, resting on a stone. When they had both been 
removed, a wall was built to support the roof of the cave, which was now 
entirely cleared on the left side. Digging on the right-hand side presently 
revealed a third laniax (shewn in section in Fig. \ \ also painted ; it rested 
on a layer of bones, and itself contained a skull and the longer bones of a 
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Fig. I. — Section of Cave containing Larnakes. 


skeleton. The floor of the cave was about •50 m. below the laruixkcs. 
Fig. 2 shows larnakes 2 and 3 i}i situ with the skulls inside them. 
Outside, and to the right of this last lavjiax. was a great mass of bones and 
pottery with a few stone objects. About room, to the right of the third 
hxiitax the crushed remains of a fourth were found and the potter}^ became 
scarce. At this point digging had to be abandoned ; the true roof of the 
cave was very difficult to find, and what we had taken for solid roof, while 
removing the earth, proved to be merely resolidified debris supported by 
our wall. In cutting this away its insecurity was noticed, and at the 
same time a doubt was felt as to whether the brow of the cave was really 
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solid with the rest of the roof. To stay this up effectually with a wall and 
clear the roof thoroughly was more than we were ready to undertake, 
as further work would have involved removing a great deal of earth 
to widen the entrance, in order to admit sufficient light. It therefore 
seemed best to stop the work, especially as anything that may still be left 
is effectual 1 }’ protected b\' its inaccessibility from an\' marauders. Fig. 3 
shows the cave after the excavation, with our wall shoring up the roof. 

Like nearly all those found at Palaikastro, the laniakes arc of the 
‘tub’ shape, a form characteristic of East Crete. ^ Though, as will 
be seen below, apparently somewhat earlier, in form they do not difter 



I'Hr. 2.— LaRXAKES 2 A.ND 3 SltU IN 7 HE CaVE. 


from the other examples, except in being a little deeper in proportion 
to their length and width. Their measurements are : — No. 1 : length, 
I 27 m. ; width, ■58 m. to '59 I depth, '45 m. ; No. 2 : length, i '04111. ; 
width, -58 m. ; depth, -42 m. ; No. 3 : length, ris m. ; width, -57 m. ; depth, 
■47 m. 

The objects recovered make thc.se burials of considerable interest. 
They were all found outside the laniakes, and compri.se a pair of bronze 
earrings, a large bronze vessel with a spurred handle, too much shattered for 


^ Described in B.S.A, \, p. 227 and fi|^ured on p, 230, Fig. ii, 
hand of the photograph is of thn type. 


where tht“/u^v/(?i tni tlic riglu- 
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its form to be distinguishable, a ' blossom ’ bowl, a stone lamp, three 
small stone bowls, two plain circular bronze mirrors and a large clay 
bead. Besides these there were a number of vases in style intermediate 
between Late iMinoan II. and Late Minoan HI. Two ‘fireboxes,’^ an 
earthenware scoop and a large deep lamp resemble objects belonging 
to the earlier period. The lamp in particular is a rare form, hitherto 
only found in the Late Minoan II. deposit in B 13.“ A fragment also 
was found with the Late i\Iinoan II. floral pattern. Most of the painted 
ware, however, had the heav\', creamy white slip of the Late Minoan 



Fig. 3. — The Cave afier the Excavation. 


III. period, though the patterns were generally earlier in style. The 
distinctly late Minoan III. sherd was found very far out, and from its 
position was of later date than the rest. The strainer shown in 
P'ig. 4 is typical. The pattern round the neck and the double axes are 
in the Late Minoan II. style, as is also the form, of which only one 

1 These are earthenware objects that from often being much burned inside, are likely to have 
been tinder-boxes. They occur on all Cietan sites {B.S.A, ix. p. 323, Fig. 23, gives two examples), 
and they were f)und at Phylakopi {P/iy/al'o/’i, p. 21 1, Fig. 1S8). 

- B.S.J. viii. p. 314, and ix. p. 2S2, Fig. 3, 21. 
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example was found with the laniax-hundils at Aspa,^ whereas earlier^ 
it is common. The pattern round the neck occurs also on the Late 
Minoan II. oenochoe from Block X, published in BS.A. xi., p. 280, Fig. ii. 
Combined with these are the friable slip and paint never found on Late 
Minoan II. ware, and the pattern of closely-set leaves so characteristic 
of Late Minoan III. Other Late Minoan III. features, such as paste 
beads, and, above all, bugelkannefi^ are notably absent. The plain linear 
patterns on the two painted larnakcs are distinctly Late Minoan II. ; one 
has a design found on one of the fillers from Block A,“ and the pattern of 




Fig. 4. — Vase from CAVE-HuRiAi,h. 


waving octopus tentacles, common on the later Palaikastro larnakcs, does 
not occur. From these considerations it is certain that these are the 
earliest larnakcs, with the exception of the one published in B.S.A. viii., 
Pis. XVIII., XIX., yet found at Palaikastro. 

The absence of the characteristic Late Minoan II. glaze-paint dates 
them to a period after the destruction of the town at the close of that 
period, but their reminiscences of it are so numerous and their differences 
from the later laniakes and the Late Minoan HI. deposits in the houses 

^ B.S,A. p. 225. Fig. S a, and p. 229. 

- B.S.A. i.\. pp. 293 and 31 1. Ihe \a^e here referred to has not yet been published. 
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so marked, as to put them very early in this latter period. Their links, 
both before and behind, prove a local continuity of the two styles and that 
the ruin of the town, however brought about, did not cause the site 
ev'er to be deserted. Further, if so soon after this destruction, larnakes 
were in use, it seems reasonable to conclude that this was a method 
of interment used, at all events occasionally, during the preceding period 
of which the larnax published in B.S.A. viii. Pis. XVIII., XIX. is an 
example. This find, therefore, by filling up a gap in our knowledge 
of burial customs and in the series of pottery, bound to be incomplete 
if represented only by floor-deposits unsupplemented by tombs, has 
an interest much greater than appears at first sight. It also gives evidence 



Fig. 5. — Perforated Cover from Cave. 
(Scale 1:2.) 


of continuity between two periods, the products of which had hitherto 
seemed to stand widely apart. 

The discovery of the inscribed libation -table is of importance in this 
connexion. Whilst it is conceivable that it may belong to an earlier use of 
the cave, all the evidence points to its being of the same date as the rest 
of the objects. It is thus an example of the survival of the linear script 
into the period which follows the fall of the Palace of Knossos and the 
destruction of the town of Palaikastro. Another such survival has been 
found at Knossos in the House of the Fetish Shrine ^B.S.A. xi. p. 16). 

The cover mentioned above as having been found at this place and 
shewn in Fig. 5 agrees in style with the rest of the pottery. It is decorated 
with a band of detached spirals and a pair of * horns of consecration.’ If it 
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is, as seems likely, a cover for a lamp set in a kernos, it is a further 
indication of the use of this vessel in funeral rites, and the sacred horns on 
it may have some such significance.^ That it was found close to the 
inscribed table is strong evidence that this latter is not earlier than, but 
contemporary with, the pottery. 

The last three days of the eight, during which the excavation lasted, 
were spent in making trial-pits, first on the lower slopes of the Kastri, 
in the hope of finding more early IMinoan ossuaries, and secondly in a 
further examination of the small plateau on the summit. The latter led 
to no results, and the former only to the discovery of one Earl\’ IMinoan 

R. Dawkins. 


^ For thU (.|UL‘3tion see Mr. Xanthoudides’ paper on Cretan kernoi in this volume, and the 
account of the ritual objects found in Block A in B.S.A. x. pp. 216 sqq. The account theie gi\cn 
needi. the correction, that the figuie in the centie of the dance (Fig. 6 , k^ p. 217k having now been 
carefully cleaned, is recugni'^ed to be cair}ing, not a snake, but a broken lyre, of the ^ame ^hape as 
the one on the great painted Ia 7 ‘uax from Haghia Ttiadha near Phaistos. 



CRETAN KERNOI. 


§ I. — Form and Use of the Kernos. 

It is only recently that the ritual object Kepvo^ or /cepxvo^ ^ 
described by Athenaeus- has been discovered, recognized, and explained 
by the labours of Philios,^ Kourouniotes,'^ and Rubcnsohn.^ It was a clay 
vessel, to which were attached a number of small cups containing various 
grains and liquids, offered as first fruits of the harvest, especially in the 
Eleusinian worship, to the divinity. It was carried in procession on the 
head of the priestess (/cepz/o^opetr', K€pvo(f)opLa), to the accompaniment of 
ritual dancing {K€pvo(f)6pov opx^lp'd)- Besides the grains, the liquids and the 
unwashed wool, in the central bowl of the kernos was placed the iraXaOiow 
upon which was set a lighted lamp or candle.^ 

There is thus no doubt about the form and use of the kernos of the 
Greek period. But its existence and use have been traced also to the pre- 
historic period by i\Ir. Bosanquet, who has described similar Pre-IVIycen- 
aean vessels found many years ago in IMelos, and now preserved in 
various European museums.^ He has also described and explained as a 
kernos another vessel consisting of three small vases, found in a tomb at V 
Tov KaTfpo near Phylakopi in IMelos, and belonging to the so-called Cycladic 
(Early Minoan) period,^ and also in the excavations of the British School 

^ Kepvos in Athenaeus and the inventories of ancient w liters, inscriptions, of 

the Eleusinian cpistatar 40S-407 h.l. 'E<p. 'A^x- 1S94, pp. 192 si/c/, and 1S95, pp. 61 
“ xi. 476 f and 47Sd. ’E(/>. ’Apx- 1>P- I7i-i74» El. 9, Nos. 5-9. 

'E(p ’Apx- 1S98, p[). 21-28. Athcn. Mitt, xxiii, (1898), pp. 271-306. 

See also L. Loiue in DartiiihLri; ct Sa^IiOy s.v. K^pvos. 

B.S.A. iii. p. 57, ri. I\’. 

^ B.S.A. iii. p. 54, Fig. 5. In the article nepyos (Dar. et Saglio) quoted above, L. Couve 
wrongly regards the Phylakopi kenui as Po«;t-Mycenaean, and the one from 'a r'bv Kdirpo as 
Mycenaean. 
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at Phylakopi prehistoric kernoi were found.^ Further, ^Ir. Dawkins 
considers that forty-four conical cups, which he found broken off some such 
complex vessels, together with idols and other ritual objects, in a Minoan 
house at Palaikastro in Crete, belonged to kernoir If indeed these vessels 
are a kind of kcrjios, and I at least cannot doubt it, we have this sacred 
vessel, and the accompanying ritual of offering grain and first-fruits, existing 
thousands of years before the historical period, and one more witness to the 
unbroken continuity of cult and custom, inherited by the historic Greeks 
from the prehistoric inhabitants of Greece and the islands. 

We are also led to the same belief in the continuit)' of religious ideas 
by recent excavations in Crete, and I have elsewhere emphasized the unique 
importance of the Cretan finds for the elucidation of ancient religion.*^ In 
the present question also, Cretan discoveries hold the first place, for the 
Cretan ke^'noi published below will shew that this sacred vessel occurs in 
Crete in all periods from the earliest Cretan or Cycladic to the latest 
historical times, and, what is still more remarkable, continues in use even 
at the present time, only slightly altered and adapted to the new religion, 
in the services of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


§ 2 . — Kernoi From Koumassa. 

In December 1904 I excavated a series of tombs of the Cycladic period 
near the modern village of Koumassa, about ten kilometres south of 
Gortys,^ consisting of one square and three built beehive tombs. In the 
smallest of the beehive tombs was found the vessel shewn in Fig, i. It is 
hand-made of dark clay, and consists of a hollow cylindrical foot closed 
above and below by discs, the lower of which forms the slightly spreading 
base, whilst the upper one is flat and supports three small spherical 
receptacles, fixed to the edge of the disc and to one another, without however 
an}' interior connexion. Each receptacle has on the shoulder two opposite 
projections pierced with two vertical holes, and a domed cover with two 
pairs of holes corresponding to those on the shoulder, and at its apex a 
small knob with an indentation above. From the point where the three 

" Phylakvpij p. 102, PI. 14. “ B.S.P. pp. 221 

^ 19^^35 PP' 1S8-1S9. 'A 67 ]va, voL i: 2 T', pp. 4II 

S(.c a brief accuunt in UavaBi^vaia 103 {Jan. 15, 1905), ainl A. j. Exaii--. A. .<11 iL 

Liiiion^ p. 6. 
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receptacles join, a bar runs up, pierced at the top with a large hole. The 
only decoration consists of concentric circles and herring-bone pattern 
( Gratenimistcr) incised on the necks, projections, and lids. The total 
height is -14 m., of the base *065 m,, and of each receptacle with the 
cover *075 m., and the diameter is '06 m. It is entirely hand-made 
without the use of the wheel, and the general appearance is thus not very 
regular. The hole in the central rod served for suspension, and those in 
the projections and lids for strings to tie the latter firmly down. 

This Koumassa kernos bears a great resemblance to the one from 'arov 
KaTTpo near Phylakopi described by 'Mr, Bosanquet.^ Both were found in 
tombs of the Cycladic period, both have the same clay, size, components, 


: 

f 

^ 

Fig. I. — Kernus frlim K^iwiassa. (Scale 1:3.) 

and form, and were doubtless intended for the same purpose. There are 
slight differences onl}^ in the foot and especially in the receptacles, which 
in the kernos from Phylakopi are deep and pitcher- shaped rather than 
spherical, and without lids, although these may probably have existed and 
not have been preserved by the peasant who found the vessel ; nor do 
they, as in the kernos from Koumassa, rest on a disc, but are fastened 
half-way up to the ring with which the stem of the vessel terminates. 

It is not easy, at all events at present, to be certain of the exact use of 
these remarkably similar funeral objects from Phylakopi and Koumassa. 
It seems most probable that they had some ritual use, serving perhaps for 

^ B.S.A, III. 54, Fig. 3. 
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funereal xoai rplaTropBoi, such as were offered in Homeric and historic times 
to the dead and to the chthonic divinities.^ We shall sec below that these 
two vessels do not differ essentially, on the one hand from Greek kcrnoi, 
and on the other from those prehistoric objects of stone and clay usually 
called tables-of-offering and libation-tables. 

In these same tombs at Koumassa, each of which, it should be observed, 
was a common sepulchre in which many bodies were buried, a great 
number of small vessels were found, usuall}^ of local steatite, which, being 
of very small capacity, do not seem suited for any practical purpose. 

The discover}' in these tombs of many obsidian blades, and a consider- 
able number of the small stone plaques which Tsountas- has explained as 
palettes for mixing colours for painting the bod}', traces of pigment having 
been found on one of them, led me for some time to believe that these 
small vessels also were for toilette purposes, and held paints and cosmetics 
for the face and exposed parts of the body. But this explanation I 
presently observed did not fit two facts : — first, that no trace of pigment 
was ever found, although hundreds of these vessels are known and such 
substances are very durable, and second, that some of those from Koumassa 
arc formed of two pieces not firmly connected, and are thus incapable of 
holding a fluid for any length of time. There seems therefore to be no 
other probable explanation than that they were used for ritual offerings ; 
especially as these little vessels are receptacles fitted either actually to 
contain, or to symbolize, the funeral offerings made to the dead at the time 
of burial, or from time to time afterwards. Some of these receptacles are 
compound, having more than one hollow. Of those found in the tombs 
of Koumassa, one is quadruple with four hollows, eight are double, and the 
remainder, about a hundred, have one hollow only. There were also other 
examples, but too rotten for preservation. From the great number found 
we may conclude that it was the custom to make an offering to each of 
the dead in one of these little vessels, and then to deposit it in the tomb. 
Some of them, and especially the compound examples, are decorated with 
incised lines, and have holes for strings for suspension, whilst the quadruple 

^ B.S A. iii. p. 59. 

- ’£(?>. ’Apx. 1 ^ 9 ^, r- I'l. 10, Nos. 11-15. I do not think that the use of these stone 
plaques as palettes is as jet pro\ed. The tracer of red colour found on one of them ])y Tsountas 
may he accidental. I raiher suspect that they also are sacred tahles-(.f-offcring carrieil in the 
hand or fixed to the floor, and that for ihK reas(jn the lower surface is generally convex, which does 
not ^uU the evpianalion as palettes. 
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one has holes beneath for nails to fasten it to some other object. Some 
of the shapes are shewn in Fig. 2. Similar stone objects have been found 
in many other parts of Crete, both by chance, and also in the excavation 
of tombs and prehistoric settlements. During the excavations of the 
British School at Palaikastro, for example, one example with eight recep- 
tacles, one with four, one with three, three with one, and a considerable 
number with one only, were found. ^ In the circular house at Chamczi, in 
the province of Siteia, there were about twenty-five complete, and a 
considerable number of rotten and broken examples, all single. About 
twenty come from the tholos at Haghia Triadha,- and others, one double, 
from the palace of Phaistos. 

These objects, whether with one or more receptacles, do not essentially 
differ from certain other stone vessels, which, from the circumstances of 
their discovery, have been with certainty regarded as tables-of-offering or 
libation-tables. Such, for example, are four small vessels from the Palace 
of Knossos, of cubical form tapering below to a foot, with a circular shallow 
receptacle surrounded by a projecting lip on the upper face;'^ their ritual 
use as libation-tables is deduced from their having been found with other 
sacred objects in the Palace. Of similar form and use are the small stone 
libation-tables found by Hogarth in the Diktaean cave, most of which are 
square, with a round hollow above for offerings, and narrrowing below to a 
foot either gradually or by a succession of steps."^ From the same cave 
came the libation-table with a Cretan inscription and three receptacles for 
a triple libation, described by Evans/ according to whom these small stone 
tables are copies of Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian tables-of-offcring.'* 
Also in the earliest (Kamares) shrine of the Palace of Phaistos a 
similar libation-table with one receptacle and incised decoration was found ' 
Since it is now clearly shewn that these stone vessels from Knossos, 
the Diktaean cave and Phaistos are tables-of-offering or libation-tables, 
there is no doubt that other similar objects, such as the steatite examples 
from Palaikastro, served the same purpose. One of these is large and 


1 To be published in 'E^. ’Apx- 

- Kendiconti d, Keal. Aci. dei Liiuei^ \iv. fasc. 12, pp. 30 sqq,^ and dd R. 1 st i into 

Lombardo^ xxi.-xxii. della serie iii. fasc. v. 1905, pp. 248-252. 

R,S,A. ix. p. 41, P'ig, 20a, /),d,t\ ^ R.S.A. vi. p. 114, Fig. 50, PI. XL 

^ J.H.S. xvii. pp. 350 Fig. 25, and xxi. p. 113, and Fig, 7. See aKo Karo, AltkrciiSi/u 
Cultstatien^ Arckivf Rtd/^gi 0 fiszc’!sst;isi-/ic 7 /t, vii. p. 121, P'ig. 2. 

^ /.H.S. xvii. p. 357. ' J/ofi. Ant, xiv. pp. 167 sqq. Figg. 77-S2. 
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square with a round hollow and projecting lip, narrowing by four steps to a 
base below. Another has a low cylindrical foot and is cruciform above with 
a rather deep hollow. A third has a round base, a high cylindrical foot 
and a disk above with no receptacle.^ At Gournia ]\Iiss Boyd found five 
large stone tables-of-offering with low cylindrical feet, of which one has 
the upper surface level, two have a round hollow and two have a large 
deep hollow in the middle, communicating with three or four smaller 
hollows set round the edge.' Examples made of clay have also been 
found at Phaistos and Gournia, usually large disks standing upon a low 
cylindrical foot, with a round hollow above to receive the offerings. 
Related to these and of similar use are the large clay tables-of-offering of 
the Palace of Phaistos, one of which with a hemispherical hollow was 
found in the early (Kamares) shrine.^ Two others are shaped like a 
squared plank, with incised spirals and a row of small vessels fastened to it 
to receive the various prescribed kinds of grain and liquids offered.^ 
Surely these Phaistos tables with the little vessels fastened to them are 
forerunners of the Greek kernoi with their little cups ; and the Palaikas- 
tro kernoi, as restored by Dawkins from the cups he describes, differ but 
very little from the Greek kernoi. Of their ritual use and their association 
with idols and sacred doves we have spoken above. 

Considering all these objects from the kernoi of Kcximdssa, and ’o- tov 
KciTrpo to those of Palaikastro, we see that although the\' are of various forms, 
yet in use they do not essentially differ, all being sacred objects from shrines 
or tombs, used to hold the offerings of the faithful to the gods, or of the living 
to the divinely honoured dead. Also the flat-topped round altars of baked 
or unbaked clay from the shrine of Knossos, Gournia, the Knossos tombs, 
and the house at Chamezi served the same purpose as tables-of-offering. In 
all these cases there is only variation in the form, size, and material 
iiccording to the place of use and the objects offered. For fruit or the 
TraXdOiov a flat surface was enough ; for cereals, and especially for liquids, 
a receptacle was necessary, and so the hollows and kotnliskoi were added. 

^ All these are preserve^] in the Candia Museum, and are to he pubH>hed l)y the Brilidi 
School. 

- These are shortly to he published. ^ J/oji. Ant. \iv, pp. ioi-~io8, Fig. 3 S. PI. X 

^ Mon. Ant. \ii. PI. VUI. ; Karo, op. at. Fig. 20. 

D.S.A. X. pp. 220 v/r/. A le^toralion of such a kernel condoling of a bowl with four of 
the^e cup-' fastened to it'i lip, a part of which is ancient, has now been placed in the C'andia 
Museum. 
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If a single substance or a mixed libation was offered, one receptacle was 
enough, whilst if several substances were to be offered separately at the same 
time, several were needed, and tables-of-offering with many hollows and 
kcDioi with many little cups would be made. I believe therefore that altars, 
tables-of-offering and libation-tables, and were originally all alike, and 
that these different forms arose simply from the various places and manner 
of making offerings, and their material, composition and quantity. Of all 
these, the table with vases fastened to it and the kernos with kotiiliskoi, are 
the most complicated dev^elopments of the sacred table or altar. This latter 
type in Hellenic times gained a special sanctity and took a foremost place 
in certain centres of worship, especially in the mj^steries of Eleusis, and 
was given the special name or /cepx^o<^. 

The kernos of Koumassa and most of the small stone vessels which I 
have here interpreted as tables, belong to the first two prehistoric periods, 
the ‘ Cycladic ' and the Hvamares ' (the Early and Middle Minoan of 
Evans’ sx’stem), whilst others, especially those from Gournia, Palaikastro, 
Phaistos and Knossos come down to the beginning of the third or 
M> xenacan Period (Late Minoan L), and thus are contemporary with the 
most flourishing period of these places. The use of tables-of-offering 
thus began in the most ancient times, continued in the IMycenaean period, 
and a complicated type must now be described which will shew that 
it lasted still longer, 

§ 3. — The Kernos of Kourtes (Fig. 3). 

This kernos was found with hundreds of vases of the latest Mycenaean 
period (late ]Minoan III.) in the Cemetery of Kourtes in Crete. The 
systematic pillage of this cemetery began a little before the revolution of 
1896, and was completed during the three years it lasted. The majority 
of the vases found were lost by the peasants, but a considerable number 
were bought by the Archaeological Society of Candia, and some few that 
had been preserved by the peasants were taken by the present Government 
at the end of the revolution.^ Amongst these is the kernos referred to by 
Dawkins - and here published (Fig. 3). There is therefore nothing known 

^ For thc'^e and vases see Halbherr in Am. Journ, Arch. v. pp. 2S7 sqq, ; Taramelli, 

ibid. V. pp. 294 sq and ^[ariani, ibid. v. pp. 302 sqq. 

~ B S.A. \. p. 224 
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of its discovery, except that it comes from one of the numerous small 
tombs of this cemetery. 

It is made of well-baked red clay, and consists of a stout hollow ring, 
to the upper part of which six little vases or cups are fastened. These are 
pierced below, and thus communicate with the hollow of the ring, the lower 
surface of which is flattened to provide a steady base. The external 
diameter of the ring is ‘ig m., the internal, ‘i 2 m. ; the vases are ’67 m. 



Fig. 5. — Kernos from Haghios Nikolaos, seen from Above. (Scale about 1:3) 

high, and have a narrow neck and spreading mouth, wider in one than in 
the others, and two rising handles half-way up ; it also bears three 
coarsely made human figures set alternately between the vases. One holds 
the hands to the head, another to the breast, and the third grasps the 
handles of the vases next to him. There are traces of a decoration of 
brown paint. 

There is no doubt that this object also served the same sacred purpose 
as the kernoi of Koumassa, the Melian kcDioi described by Bosanquet, and 

C 
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the kernoi of the Greek period. Nor is its form, a hollow rin^' supporting 
small vases, unknown, fragments of such koiioi, also prehistoric, having 
been observed at Eleusis ^ and elsewhere,- The kernos of Kourtes is not 
broken anywhere, but is nevertheless possibly not complete. It is probable 
that the ring and cups were set upon a kylix or bow’l, in which the 
palathion and a lamp or candies also were placed, making such a fully 
equipped kernos as was used in Greek times. 

The three human figures between the vases have never been observed 
on any other kernos, and give this example a peculiar importance. I 
believe that they represent in an archaic way women taking part in the 
sacred Kernophoria, or perhaps the potter wished thus to shew the Kepvo^opov 
6 p^i]pLa referred to by Pollux as accompanying this rite.^ The dancing 
female figures from Palaikastro, published by Dawkins,"^ which were found 
with sacred doves and the conical cups of kernoi, have perhaps some 
connexion with this dance. 

The Kourtes kernos closes the series from prehistoric Crete, but by 
a strange coincidence, for until lately these vases were rare and no Greek 
example had occurred in Crete, a kernos of the Greek period, described 
below, has lately been found there. 


§ 4. — The Kerxos of Haghios Xikolaos. 

This kernos (Figs. 4 and was found in 1903 by a man digging 
behind a house called Trigonon belonging to the Moudhatsos family in the 
modern settlement of Haghios Xikolaos in the province of Mirabello. It 
was sent by the demarch to the Candia IMuseum, where it is now preserved. 
From its provenance it may be regarded as coming from the ancient city of 
Lato pros Kaiuara, which undoubtedly was situated here. 

Except for a slight restoration the vessel is complete, and consists of 
a large deep bowl, into which opens the low foot. Two thick handles arc 
placed below the broad, level and projecting rim, upon the outside edge of 
which are symmetrically arranged nine small handlelcss bell-shaped cups. 
These are separately made and all of the same shape, though not all 

^ A then, Mitt. x\iii. pp. 304-305. 

- Dar. t'f Sa'pio, s. v. Ivtrnu-^, p, 825. For tht; dL-^cuvery of another in a late Mycenaean tomU 
in Skyrn-,, see B.S.A. \i. p. 79. 

•' Pollux, IV. 103. IkS.A. p. 217, 6. 
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exactly the same size. The height of the bowl is ‘ii m., its diameter *25 m.; 
the height of the cups *02 — *025 m., their mean diameter *06 m., and 
that of the base 'ii m. The clay is red and well baked. Xo decoration is 
now visible, except faint traces of whitish paint on the outer surface. 
Round the base there is a moulding in relief. The absence of ornament 
makes it impossible to be certain of its date, but it is probably late Greek 
or Roman. Its use was without doubt the same as that of the kenioi 
described by Athenaeus, and found at Eleusis and Athens. 

The most important point about the discovery of this kernos is that 
inside it was found a clay lamp with one wick and two holes in the cover, 
thus confirming the scholiast on Nikandcr, ‘ K€pvo(f) 6 po^ 7) rov^ Kparrjpa^ 
(f>€pov(Ta lepeta* Kepvo^ yap (f^aac rov^ fivariKov^ fcparTjpa^;, mv \v'^vov<; 

It is supposed that in the Kernophoria the lamp was placed 
upon the palathion in the kcvjiosr That lights were placed upon kernoi is 
known from other sources ; the kernoi on theatre tickets are surmounted 
by rodlike projections explained as candles ; ^ a vase in the Hermitage 
Museum shows a kernos, from which flames are seen to rise;^ and 
the covers for kernoi that have been found, are perforated.^ It is also 
known that on the sacrificial cake {jraXaBiov or 'rrXaKovvTiov) were placed 
lighted candles, for which reason these cakes were called api^L^oivTe^ at the 
feast of Artemis at Munychia.^ 

From the discovery of the kernos at Lato. pros Kamara another con- 
clusion may be drawn, namely that, as was previously thought probable, 
the kernos was a sacred vessel not used exclusively at the Eleusinian 
mysteries, but also in the worship of other gods, as is known from the 
cults of Rhea Cybele, Attis, and the Corybantesd From the discovery of 
this kernos, we ought perhaps to extend its use to another divinity, probably 
to the Cretan goddess of agriculture Diktynna or Britomartis, who, as we 
know from ancient sources, was worshipped in many parts of Crete and 
among them in this district (OIous and Chersonnesos ; from her nature 

^ 'AAe|i^ap/xa«:a, 21 7 f. “ Dar. it S. I'. Kernos., 

' Atheu, Mitt, xMii. p. 290, and S\oi'onos, //. Int. dc j. p. 55. 

^ Atheu, Mitt. will. p. 291. ’’ IbiJ. 1 ‘ 1 . XI 11 and 'E(p. Apx- p. 172, PI. 9. 

'K(p. 1890, PI. 5 ; At/uii. Mitt, xxiii p. 2S9 ; K.S.A. x. p. 221. 

" IlairiMin, rroJcgomcua, ]i[). 15S sqq. ; Dar. tt .Sa^dio. o Ktinos ; A Ann. Mitt, xxiii, 
pp 272 sqq. 

'' Meiirsius, Citta, pp. 27, 50, 201-207. The w 01 ship of PnlomailLs at Lato K piu\cd liy 
the inscripuon of the treat) between Lato and OIous. Coinpaietli, Mii.s. /tut. i. 141 ; Colliiz- 
Lechtel, in. 2. llalfte, p. 333. 
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as goddess of agriculture it is extremely probable that she was given 
offerings of the first-fruits of the earth. This kemos is referred to b\ 
Dawkins to explain certain pierced clay covers from Palaikastro, which he 
regards as covers for the lamps placed in kernoi} 


§ 4. — The Kernos in the Greek Orthodox Church. 

It has been shewn above that the use of the kernos as a sacred vessel 
for the offering of first-fruits to Olympian and Chthonic gods lasted 
through all antiquity, from the earliest prehistoric to Roman times and the 
victory of the Christian faith. But it seems that in the new worship also, 
amongst other surviving heathen customs, a place was found for the 
kernos and its offering of the fruits of the earth, adapted naturally to the 
new cult, and so somewhat altered, but not in my opinion so much as to 
prevent us from recognizing the ancient Ker/iophona. It is at present the 
custom for the faithful, and especially for cultivators of the soil, to bring 
to the church first-fruits of the earth, grapes for example and figs, which 
are blessed by the priest, and, after a prayer for fertility and abundance, 
distributed to those present at the end of the service and eaten. But the 
most usual and characteristic example of the offering of first-fruits is the 
rite called the Artoklasia. This is celebrated on many occasions during 
the year, both at the great festivals of our Lord or the \^irgin {ks^airoTiKai 
T) (deofiT]! opiKal eoprat), and on the days of the more important saints of 
the Greek Church, either by individuals or, in towns by societies (pou^erta). 
The offerer brings to the church large loaves, usually five,- and with them 
a little wine, oil, and often corn, and the rite of blessing the fruits of the 
earth proceeds as follows according to the ceremonial of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

The deacon and priest come out from the north side of the Sanctuary, 
and stand holding candles in the middle of the church, where the loaves, 
wine, oil, etc. arc set out. The priest walks round the loaves incen.sing 
them and singing the verse Oeoro/ce HapOhe and blesses the loaves, 

wine, and oil with the prayer: KvpLe'lrja-ovXpLaTe 6 ©eo? T]pLO)v 6 €v\oy)']aa<; 

^ B.S..}, \. p. 221. See also above, p. 7, Fig. 5. 

- Iq memory of the multiplication of the five loaves by our Lord. In the Jewish worship also 
loavej> were offered, and the ar/o/.'/a^'m is perhaps a mixture of Jewidi and Greek lelu-^ious usaf^es 
Perrot et Chipiez, //isf dc I'Art, iv, p. 3[i, and I Kings, \ii r-. 4S. 
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rov<; irevre apTOV<i ev rfj iprjfiM Kal avrodv avSpa<; 

Xoprdaa^ ^vvaLKoyv Kal Trathcovy auro?, Kupie, evXo^p'jcrov koX tol/9 

dpTov^ TOVTov^y Tov aiTOVy Tov olvov, Kal TO eXaioVy Kal irXt]6vvov aura ev rfj 
TToXet ravrp Kal tol '9 avrcdv pLeraXapi/Savovraf; 7rio'T0U9 SouXol '9 aov 
dylaaov k.t.X} Then one of the loaves is given to the offerer and the rest 
are broken, and at the end of the rite distributed to those present, and 
the wine also. 

Corn, wine, and oil are the most important fruits of the earth, for 
whose fertility and multiplication the priest prays on behalf of the faithful, 
and especially of the offerer. The loaves to be blessed are placed in a 
basket on a table in the middle of the church, and the corn, wine and oil 
in separate vessels. On the loaves are placed seven lights, by means of 
a metal object with small sockets for holding seven lighted candles.- In 
some old monasteries and churches this sevenfold candlestick is furnished 
with special receptacles or little cups to hold the corn and wine and oil, and 
thus the whole arrangement with the candles and offerings bears an 
extraordinary^ resemblance to the kernos of ancient Greek religion. By way 
of illustration a figure is given here of such a Christian kcnioSy now in use 
for the rite of the artoklasia in the monastery of Toplu (our Lady of the 
Promontory) in the province of Siteia in Crete (Fig. 6). It is of metal, 
and consists of seven sockets for the candles and in front of these, three 
small cylindrical cups, which hold small phials for the corn, wine and oil. 
The total height, exclusive of the candles, is ’35 m. It terminates below in 
three spikes, which are fixed into one of the loaves. Comparing this with 
the ancient kernos y we see, instead of the palathion and the lamp or candles, 
the loaves and the seven lights due no doubt to Jewish influence, and, instead 
of the little cups, described by Athenaeus, containing various grains and 
fluids, three little cups only, containing the three most important products of 
the Greek soil, corn, wine and oil ; but in its general appearance, as is seen 
from the example at Toplu, but little difference from the ancient kernos '. It 
should be observed that Christian kernoi do not usually rest on spikes, as 
this example does, but re.semble the ancient type in having an open bell- 
shaped foot, as for instance the one in the Metropolitan church of Haghios 

^ TvniKhv Miy. "f:.KK\ 7 }fflas, edition of ’A*/. KctivaravrivL^TjSy Athens, 1901, p. 10. 

- An imitation of Jewish etrra.(pooros See Terrot et Chipiez, 0/. cit. pp. 31 1 

sqq. Figs. 160-163. The loaves with lighted candles above recall the above mentioned 
aa(/)t<^cij»'T6s. 
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Minas in Candia ; also most Christian sevenfold candlesticks do not have 
the sockets in a row, like the Jewish seven-branched candlestick and the 
Toplu specimen, but have one candle in the middle, surrounded by the 
other six, an arrangement which separates them from the Jewish model and 
approximates to the ancient kernos with its circle of small cups. 

Loaves, corn, wine and oil are offered to-day in the Christian church 
to God or to a Saint on behalf of the living worshippers, who offer these 
gifts as first-fruits to be blessed in the church ; but the ancients, besides 
first-fruits to the gods, offered also libations, and, as is inferred from 



Fig. 6.— M<>i>ekx Kkrnm^ ai Topi u. (Scale i : S. ) 

the discovery of prehistoric kcruoi in tombs, first-fruits to the dead and to 
the infernal powers. I believe that this last custom has been preserved b\- 
the Greek Church in the memorial of the dead which is made on the thiixl, 
ninth, thirtieth, etc. days after death (ancient rptra, epara, rpiaKahe^), when 
loaves, wine, oil, and the preparation of boiled wheat and other grains, 
sugar, raisins, pomegranate and other seeds called KoWv^a, arc brought to 
the church and distributed and eaten in memory of the dead, after bcinw 
blessed in the church and at the grave. Finally I would observe that the 
procession of the priest round the loaves singing the verse ©eord/ce ITaptleVe, 
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recalls, and is probably a relic of, the Kepvo(f)6pov opx^P'Ct of ancient cult, 
whilst the Keppocpopiay the carrying on the head of the priest or priestess 
of the sacred key nos with its various fruits, is represented to-day in the 
Greek Church by the oblation of the Eucharistic elements, when the priests 
come out of the Sanctuary carrying the elements and sacred vessels ; 
bearing on their heads the chalice and paten with the holy Bread, they 
thus pass among the people exhibiting to them the divine Gifts of the 
bloodless Sacrifice. 

Stephanos Xanthoudides. 



SOME GEOMETRIC POTTERY FROM CRETE. 


In the spring of 1906 I spent some time in the Museum at Candia» 
studying the Cretan Geometric pottery. In particular my attention was 
devoted to two large groups hitherto unpublished, the one from Praesos 
excavated by ]\Ir. R. C. Bosanquet and IMr. J. H, Marshall in 1901 and the 
other discovered by a local tomb-hunter, in 1902, in a 

tomb near Adhromyloi, two hours south-west of Praesos, and confiscated by 
the local authorities. 

To these I added two groups, the one of five vases from Vavelloi. a 
village almost on the site of ancient Praesos, and the other, consisting of 
four vases, from a field on the road between Haghios Nikolaos and 
Mirabello, which latter group I have to thank Dr. Joseph Hazzidakes for 
permission to publish. 

The clay of the large majority of the vases is of a rather soft nature 
and buff in colour, often, however, especially in the Adhromyloi group, 
slightly tinged with pink. The paint used is generally a sepia without much 
glaze, varying in shade according to its thickness and the amount of 
baking which it received. This normal clay and paint is to be assumed in 
what follows, unless there be a note. 


The Praesos Vases. 


The Praesos vases remained almost entirely unpublished, in the first 
instance owing to the illness and subsequent departure for India of i\Ir. J. H. 
Marshall, and afterwards because they were overshadowed by the interest 
of the later Minoan discoveries at Palaikastro ; moreover the earth at 
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Praesos is of particular stickiness, so that the vases are in such a bad state 
of preservation, that work on them, except for the purpose of a special 
study of Geometric ware, would seem to be wasted, and such a study was 
prev^ented by the pressure of work in other directions. 

The Geometric Vases consist of a group from Tomb C, a large group 
from Tomb 53, and one or two from Tomb 20. There are also a con- 
siderable number of which it is not known from which tombs they come. 

Besides these there are a few pieces, mostly fragments of large vases, 
which, though they come under the heading ‘ Geometric,’ yet show signs of 
being later in date than the rest, and less pure in style ; in fact they 
correspond with the Proto- Attic Class. 

Tomb C.^ 

From Tomb C nineteen vases arc preserved in the Museum of Candia. 
Of these seven have already been published.^ The two lower rows of Fig. i 



Fig. 


I. 


show the remaining twelve. These arc, from left to right, beginning with 
the upper row : — 

’ A square shaft-grave excavated by Mr, Bo^anquet. See plan and section, and description of 
Its arrangement and contents in B.S.J. \iii. 249 ff. The chief interment contained an unbuned 
skeleton with an iron s\Nord at tlie right side, and up\\ards of thirty vase^. 

' B.S,A. \iii. 250, nnd Bl, IX. 
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No. 2007.^ A bowl of a shape that is quite common in Crete, though 
usually the foot is less stunted. The technique, white paint laid on a 
ground of black, or rather of very dark grey, is interesting, as I believe it 
to be confined to the Geometric ware of East Crete and to be a survival of 
the similar INIinoan technique. 

The pattern in white paint consists of a broad line below the lip, then 
between the handles on each side, three sets of concentric circles. Below, 
a dozen horizontal lines. Ht. *06 m, 

2002. A small hydria in the same technique 

Here, too, the decoration consists of horizontal lines, and on the 
shoulder on each side, four sets of concentric circles. Ht. *1 m. 

2016. A tiny aryballos. 

On the shoulder is a pattern of perpendicular bars, and below, a series 
of horizontal lines. This vase seems to be a stranger and a sojourner 
belonging to the so-called Proto- Corinthian ware, and is not even so far 
naturalised as to be only an imitation of that style. 

The presence of this vase in the earlier interment in this tomb 
suggests that the Geometric style lasted longer in Crete than elsewhere. 
Ht. *04 m. 

3850. A small pot in the shape of a circular tube. 

The spout projects, and the handle, now broken, starting from the lip, 
met the circle at a tangent. The ornament was mostly in parallel lines, 
but on the outside was a field of oblongs, decorated with perpendiculars 
alternating with diagonal lines. The use of this pot it is hard to con- 
jecture, Diam. *19 m. 

2005. A large cup made in a grey clay. 

The paint is a greyish-brown and is applied to the whole. Ht. ‘12 m, 

2001. A jug in the same technique as 2005. 

This shape either with, or without, the trefoil lip is not uncommon in 
Crete.- lit. -145 m. 

2006. A cup of the same ware with a single ear-shaped handle. 
Ht. *08 m. Two others like it were found. 

^ The numbeis are tho'vc of the Museum Catalogue. 

“ Cf. Pfuhl, A (hen. Milt. 
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2018. A bowl of the ^skyphos' shape. 

The clay is a coarse blue grey and there is no attempt at decoration. 
Ht. *05 m. 

1989. (Lower Row) A large basin. 

The pinkish clay is covered with a thin buff slip to take the paint. 
Below the lip there is a deep groove, and below that again a projecting 
ridge ; so far from the lip downwards there is paint, but below the ridge 
there is a pattern of arched lines. ^ On the bottom there is a sun pattern, 
the rays extending to the edge, which suggests ornamental suspension 
rather than use. There are two handles of the horizontal type. Ht. '135 m. 

3847. A plate of crisp red clay. 

Outside is a coat of red paint, while inside are three concentric circles 
of red paint, one of which is on the rim. On one side, close together, are 
two holes for suspension. Diam. '23 m. A second like it was found. 

2101. A round vase of which the sides are rounded over inwards. It 
has one horizontal handle (so-called K(i) 6 (ov). 

The ornament was apparently in parallel lines except round the 
middle, where there is a maeander, an ornament that seems rather unusual 
in Crete. Diam. ’i m. 

1988. A wash-basin with a flat rim below which is a deep groove 

Round the lower part are parallel bands ; between the handles is a 
square field of paint ; round the upper part are traces of a white wave 
pattern over the dark paint. Ht. *12 m. 

The other vases found with the first interment in this tomb were two 
skypho, one of buff, and one of grey clay, ht. '13 m.; a krater of grey clay, 
ht. '16 m., diam. *12 m. ; a plain amphora, badly broken and not brought 
to Candia ; and a small jug, neck lost, cylindrical body with horizontal 
stripes in brown, shoulder at angle of 45°, ht. *06 m. These I have not 
been able to identify. The large basin (1989) contained eight smaller vases, 
the miniature bowl (2007), and seven lekythos-like vessels which were 
completely crushed ; sec the description in B.S,A, viii. 250. 

With these vases were found ten clay beads of about '03 m. diam., 
two clay spindle whorls, diam. ‘05 m., two obsidian blades (in box 304), two 
fragments of a bronze vessel, and four fragments of three slate palettes. 


^ Compare the illustration ot 1992, Fig. 6, where, howe\er, the pattern is iI•l^erted 
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There is also an iron sword-blade in seven fragments much corroded 
(Mus. No. 29). Fig. 2. 

The length is *054 m., and the blade rises in the centre to a ridge on a 



bevel ; a hilt was attached by means of bronze studs, traces of two of 
which still remain. 

Tomb 53. 

Vases that certainly come from Tomb 53 j 'vhich was excavated by 
Air. Alarshall,^ are preserved at Candia to the number of fourteen. Alore 
than these it was impossible to identify with the descriptions briefly noted 
at the time of their finding, but it may well be that some of those vases to 



Fig. 3- 


which I have not been able to assign a certain tomb of origin really belong 
to the thirty-nine which were originally found in this tomb. Doubtless 
many fragments among the number were not thought worth preserving. 

Fig, 3 shows the extant vases from this tomb. 

* This was a small chamber tomb cut in the hard sub- soil on the west side of the gravel ridge, 
which lies on the we^t side of the path from Vavelloi to the site of Praeso-, the only Geometric tomb 
found on that side of the ridge. It had a low fioorway formetl of three blocks of free stone. The 
roof and sides had crumbled inw'ards, and it was difficult to ascertain it^ original form. 
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Beginning from the top left corner they are : — 

1991. Amphora. Ht. *345 m. 

The decoration consists of a groove where the neck joins the shoulder, 
and a series of broad horizontal lines round the belly. 

1994. Amphora. Ht. *443 m. 

The decoration marks a difference between the front of the vase 
and the back. The back is painted over to well below the shoulder, then 






Fig. 4. 


after a space come three narrow lines followed by two broader lines above 
the painted base. The decoration is shown in Fig. 4. 

1993. Hydria. Ht. ■557 m. 

The clay is particularly fine and soft. The most interesting point 
in the decoration, given in Fig. 5, is the bee which occurs three 
times (the third, not shown in the illustration, is above the other handle) 
and is strangely naturalistic for this class of pottery. The arch on the 
shoulder is also to be noted. Inside it the pattern is quite uncertain and 
the illustration only shows what can be made out. I think that the interior 
curves should be completed into S-shaped spirals. 
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1992. Hydria. Ht. '44 m. 

Xot only shape and technique, but also the decoration .'sec Fig. 6), bear 
so strong a resemblance to those of the preceding vase that there can be no 
doubt that both pots come from the same hand. The bee here occurs 
twice on opposite sides of the belly and it might almost be fancied 
that some Cretan Whistler used it for his signature. The shoulder 
ornament is new and decorative ; altogether this is a finer vase than i 993 * 



The same running spiral should be noted on the neck of both vases ; in 
both, too, the horizontal handles arc decorated with a broad line above and 
below, joined by thin slanting lines, while the perpendicular handle, which 
in each case is flat, has a line up each side, and the outside is decorated 
with cross lines between perpendiculars except near the top, where there are 
two long diagonals. This handle pattern finds a parallel on an amphora 
from the Kynosarges site at Athens. 
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2050. Amphora. Ht. *305 m. 

The clay is of the colour of red brick, and the decoration consists 
entirely of horizontal lines round the vase, except for u row either of spirals 
or the so-called ‘running dog' pattern round the shoulder. Only traces 
remain, and it is impossible to tell which, 

2054. Amphora. Ht. '272 rn. 

The decoration is entirely in horizontal lines. 

2057. Amphora. Ht. *285 m. 

The decoration, which is the same on both sides, consists of a field 
between the handles (see Fig. 7) and parallel lines round the pot. The 
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shape and distribution of the decoration calls to mind the neckless amphorae 
from Thera. 

2051. Amphora. Ht '3 m. 

The clay is coarse and blue-grey in colour, and no paint is used. The 
decoration consists merely of a line in relief high up on the neck, and a 
groove where the neck joins the sliouldcr. 

On this vase is a lid (*145 m. diam.) with a conca\'e knob rising to a 
point of eight facets ; it is pierced with two holes on each side for attach- 
ment and is covered with greyish -purple paint. Whether it really belongs 
to this vase is doubtful. 

2060. Long-ncckcd jug. Ht. '32 m. 

The lip is broken off but was probably trefoil. The decoration is 
entirely in parallel lines. 
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2063. Miniature Amphora. Ht. •128 m, 

The most interesting feature in the decoration ("Fig. 9) is the band 
of circles on the neck, which shoot forth ra\’s. The bare wedges on the 
shoulder may each have contained a perpendicular row of dots, of one of 
which traces remain. 

2056. Amphora. Ht. ‘213 m. 

There is no neck, but the jutting rim and the line in high relief on the 
shoulder should be noticed. The clay is thinner than in most of these pots, 




Fio. S. Fig. 9. 

and the vase very light. The decoration consists of alternating bands, 
and groups of three horizontal lines, but on the shoulder is the field 
shown in Fig. 8. 

No Museum Number. A one-handled vase. Ht. *06 m. 

Originally it had a lid, but this has disappeared. The sides are bent 
right over, the rim turning downwards into the vase. 

A buff slip covers the pinkish clay and the decoration consists of thin 
parallel lines. 

2061. Miniature Amphora. Fit. ’117 m. Completely painted over. 

In the corner of the figure is the neck of a jug of the type of 
No. 2060. 
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Besides the pots there were also found in Tomb 53 the fragments of 
two bow fibulae, a pair of pliers, and the end of a spoon with fragments of 
the handle. These are of bronze ; with them, but inside 1991, was found 




Fig. 10. 




a round whorl ’031 m. in diameter, of fine brick red clay covered with sepia 
paint. See Fig. 10. Two pieces of obsidian were found together with 
bones in one of the vases of this tomb. 

PrAESOS. U^XERTAIN PROVENANCE. 

Those vases which come from Praesos, and belong to the ‘ Geometric ’ 
period, but which cannot be assigned with certainty to definite tombs, are 
grouped together in Fig. ii. As some lack a Museum number \ lettered 
them under the heading of ' Praesos Uncertain,’ but the exigencies of 
grouping have upset the alphabetical sequence. 

From the top left hand corner they run : — 

2055 (K), Amphora. Ht. *244 m. 

Three broad belts are its sole decoration. 

(D) . A small bowl completely covered with paint. Ht. *03 m. 

2062 (H). Small slender amphora. Ht. *252 m. 

Paint on the rim, handles and foot, three lines round the shoulder. 

2052 (I) Amphora. Ht. ‘317 m. 

The clay is a grey-green in colour, and the decoration consists of four 
broad lines round the pot and perpendiculars on the rectangular rim. 

(E) . Bowl similar to D. Ht. *039 m. 


I) 
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205S (L). Amphora. Ht. *28 m. 

The decoration consists of groups of horizontal lines. There is also 
between the handles a square, bare field flanked on each side by three 
perpendicular lines. 

(A). A jug whose flat handle no doubt reached well above the 
rim. Only fragments remain, but enough to give the height, '136 m. 
The ornament is given in Fig. 12. 

The shape of the vase and the crowding of the ornament call to mind 
the Dipylon jugs, but in the ornament itself there is a look which 
is foreign to the Dipylon style, yet is hardly the look of the Praesos ware. 



Fir,. II. 


This, however, may be due to the congestion of ornament. I look on this 
vase as an attempt at an imitation of a Dipylon jug. 

2067 (F). A ‘Toilet Vase.' Diam. '175 m. 

The sides are rolled inwards like those of 2101. Of the four handles, 
three have three volutes and two bolsters, the fourth handle is divided 
into two, each with two projecting sides and a concave dip between. 
These are indistinctly shown to the right in the illustration. The ornament 
is in parallel bands, two being crossed by vertical lines. Compare the 
Corinthian vase in the British Museum A 1387. 

(G). Probably the lid to a low bowl. Diam. ‘175 m. 

The top bears traces on the outside of two concentric circles, which same 
pattern remains distinct on the inside. The sides are painted inside on 
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the rim, while outside between two broad bands they bear the ‘ running 
' pcittern. At each side there is a hole for attachment. 

(B). A small jug with trefoil lip and one handle. Ht. •105 m. 
The decoration consists of parallel lines of varying breadth, broken by 
a series of seven hatched triangles on the shoulder. 

2068 (S). This vase, which has been held to be a copy of Corinthian 
ware — a supposition which, if true, speaks for a comparatively late date for 
the burial to which it belonged — was found in Tomb 20. Its resemblance 
in shape to 2101 and 2067, as well as its decoration, warrants its inclusion 
with Geometric pots. Diam. *153 m. There is one horizontal handle. 



The decoration is given in Fig. 13. In the row along the top the chevrons 
only continue a short way, the zigzags completing the circle. 

(C). This is a jug of the same type as B, but less well made. 
The decoration is in parallel lines, between two of which on the shoulder 
are traces of a spiral pattern. 

(M) Fig. 14 shows the fragments of a bowl which were found 
inside K. It was of finer ware than most and resembles A in style and 
technique. The height was about *ii m. This vase, like A, although it 
lacks the strong argument of shape, I am inclined to think a local 
imitation of Dipylon ware. 

There arc four other vases from Praesos, of which there is no 
illustration. 
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(N) . A sieve in form like an amphora. Diam. base *135 m. 

The bottom is pierced with large holes and the decoration is in 

horizontal bands. 

(O) . A fragment of a lid to one of the neckless amphorae 
common at this time and place. The decoration takes the form of a row 
of equilateral triangles round the edge and a series of lines parallel to 
their bases. The knob for lifting is painted over, 

( P). This fragment of a fiat dish, or lid, requires consideration in 
connexion with dishes such as G, one from a house near Knossos published 
by Orsid and one found on the road to Mirabello, which will be discussed 
later.- The pattern on the circular bottom consists of four parallel lines, 
between the inner two of which runs a treble zigzag, then comes a leaf 
pattern, one end of a big leaf appearing, and to the right, part of a palmette. 
The bottom inside is decorated with a pattern which strongly resembles the 
‘egg and dart.’ The diameter was about '15 m., and the only remaining 
handle is of the type common in Dipylon bowls with ends projecting after 
the point of contact, suggesting an imitation of wood technique, 

fO). The handle and part of the shoulder of a jug. It is an 
absolute duplicate of a fragment that belongs to the Adhromyloi group, 
viz. A 9, where a description and illustration are given. See Fig. 27. 

Vavelloj. 

Here, as belonging entirely to the Geometric period, follow five 
vasc.s from \"a\^elloi village. They were found in a sheepfold about 
three-quarters of a mile N.E. of the village which lies near the .site of old 
Pracsos. The shepherd was enlarging his pen, and in breaking away 
a ledge of rock found an interment under it, and these vases, which 
Mr. R. C. Bosanquet bought from him a few months later in June 1904. 
The body was laid at full length and had not been burned. The vases are 
shown in Fig. i, top row. 

A. Bowl. lit. ‘142 m. 

B. Cup. Ht. -I m. This rude pot shows traces of one vertical 
handle. Coarse wheel-marks are very plain. 

C. This clay object has a small hollow foot and an aperture in the 
s[)out shown to the right in the illustration ; at the two extremities of the 

' 1S97, p. 260. See p. 38. 
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ridge along the back are traces of a break, indicating probably a semi- 
circular handle. Length ’oS m. The ornament consists of perpendicular 
parallels down the sides. It seems probable that the vessel held oil 
or some slow-pouring liquid. It may have been used as a lamp, but I 
know of no parallel to the shape. 

D. A cup completely covered with paint. Ht. ‘075 m. 

E. A bowl. Ht. *115 m. The decoration is the same on both sides. 

PiSKOKEPHALO. 

There is also a small amphora (Ht. *20 m.) which was found a few years 
back near the village of Piskokephalo, in the valley that leads up from 
Siteia to Praesos. The most noticeable point in the ornamentation is 
a series of hanging loops meeting a series of standing hoops, the space 
between them being cross-hatched. Between the hatching and the loops 
there runs a bare border. 

iMlRABELLO. 

Fig. 15 shows four vases found a few years back on the road from 
Neapolis to IMirabello. On the left: 

516. Neckless Amphora. Ht. ‘275 m. 

This vase has a buff slip over the pink clay. The double concentric 
circles below the first broad band do not come out clearly in the photo- 



graph, which moreover docs not show above the handles the diagonals, 
whose lower ends arc carried perpendicularly downwards on each side of 
them. 
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514. Neckless Amphora. Ht. '50 m. 

The fine shape is not uncommon in Crete. ^ It should be noted that 
the two rows of double concentric circles, which also run up each side 
between the shoulder-field and the handles, are in applied white paint. 

517. Amphora. Ht. '347 m. 

This vase also has a buff slip. The photograph can do no more 
unfortunately than display the extremely clumsy shape of the pot. The 



Pig. 16. 

decoration consists of paint over the neck and handles, between which 
latter is a field containing six double concentric circles arranged in two 
groups ; below are three bands of paint on the shoulder, one band round 
the belly, and a thinner band round the base. 

1013. The most interesting of these four is the dish in front, the 
bottom of which is shown in Fig. 16. Diam. *195 m. The strangely 
shaped handles arc each pierced with two holes for the attachment of a 

^ See ide, Nat hlehtu Myktuisthcr Ornajnentt.^ 
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lid ; there is no paint, and the decoration, which is in relief, is confined 
to the bottom. 

In all these flat dishes the bottom is decorated more or less 
elaborately, a fact which suggests cither, that they were more for show 
than use and were kept hung up, or, that they may rather have served 
as lids. In this case the decoration is interesting, because it reproduces the 
scroll pattern which is frequent in the later periods of Minoan pottery. 
That this is a survival in style, and not merely a survival of one 
individual specimen, is probable, not only because other instances exist of 
the survival of Minoan methods, such as the technique of white paint 
applied to a black ground, but also from a comparison of this dish (a) with 
three others (/ 3 , 7, 8). /3 is 594, a fragment published b}^ Orsi,^ of which 

the decoration is a leaf pattern in relief ; the handle is similar to that of 
1013, but more resembles the shape affected by the Attic bowls. Next (7) 
is ' Praesos. Uncertain ’ (P), where the shape of handle is that of 594 j but 
the decoration is a leaf pattern painted. The last of the series (8) is 
‘ Praesos. Uncertain’ (G), where the handles are absent and the decoration 
is in paint. Thus (a) connects with (/ 3 ) through the pattern in relief, 
(^) with (7) through the handles and common leaf pattern, and (7) with 
(8) through the decoration in paint. All four, it has been seen, were 
found in the company of Geometric vases, and in any case there would be 
no reason for suspecting that the last two do not belong to that period. 

It seemed best that the four vases from IMirabello should follow 
the five vases from Vavelloi, of which the place, for geographical reasons, 
was clearly with those of Praesos. The reason, however, why these nine 
vases are here classed among the Praesos set is because, in date they 
belong to the same Geometric period as those Praesos vases already dealt 
with ; those now to be discussed belong to a time which, while it may 
still perhaps be called ‘Geometric,’ is distinctly later, at least in style, 
and are rather to be compared with the Proto-Attic than with the Dipylon 
vases. 

Praesos. Later Style. 

These are fragments belonging to five vases : — 

I. Part of the shoulder of a large vase, probably an amphora. 
The neck must have had a diameter of *09 m. The decoration shows 

^ A . J , A . 1897, p. 260. 
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a ‘Geometric' bird in a high state of development; it is almost 
thoroughbred. 

2. Three fragments fit together and may come from the same vase 
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as I. There is a slight difference in the birds, and the two fragments 
probably came from different sides of the vase, the two processions being 
separated by the handles. (Figs. a and /?.) 

Elsewhere than in Crete the rope pattern, which comes below, would 
be, in a vase seemingly Geometric, a sure index of a later date ; here it 
can only be corroborative of the impression made by the birds. Both 
these fragments came from the Thoios-tomb A described B.S.A. viii. 
240-245. 

The three (Figs. 18, 19, 20), which follow, were found, on the 
Altar-hill (Third Acropolis). 

3. A fragment of a large jar, the clay being quite ’02 m. thick. The 
decoration is apparently part of a perpendicular pattern which probably 




divided the vase into two fields. The heart-shaped pattern seems a 
survival from the Mycenaean age. (P'ig. 18.) 

4 (“ 573 )* Fart of the neck of a large amphora found on the Third 
Acropolis. It measures ’19 m. x ‘i6 m. (Fig. 19.) 

5 (2574). (Pdg. 20) Part of the neck and one flat perpendicular handle 
of an amphora. This fragment perhaps belongs more clearly than 
the rest to the later so-called ‘orientalising’ period. It is interesting as a 
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very early representation of the Siren, bird-woman, type, though it is 
hardi}’ so early as the example from Thera, ^ nor perhaps as that in the 
British Museum (A 43S\ which I think came from Rhodes. 

A long search through the boxes of Pracsos fragments produced 
two fragments that joined on to ‘ Later Style ’ 2, and one fragment belong- 
ing to ‘ Later Style ' 5, but did not rev^eai any piece that in itself was worthy 
either of publication or of preservation ; yet in the aggregate this mass 
of sherds is very eloquent of the nature of the Geometric pottery of 
Praesos ; what was chiefly noticeable was the great number of fragments 



Fig. 20. 


coming from huge pithoi, cither in red clay painted in loops and >pirals, 
or in a buff cla\' ornamented in relief 

A fashionable shape seems also to have been the nccklcss amphora 
with a raised rim, and there were many ' toilet ' vases, such as 
‘ Uncertain ’ f G). Vases of this kind, varying in proportions, were in use at 
Praesos from the later Geometric period down to the fourth or third 
century. One or more were found in almost every tomb. The decoration 
consisted chiefly of spirals, zigzags and hatchings, while a line in relief is 
not uncommon, but at Praesos, at least, the maeandcr and circle occur 
comparatively seldom. 


^ St'c Fiagcndniff, Thtra^ Vol. ii, Ahb. S. 
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Adhromvloi. 

Figs. 2 1, 22, 23, 28 show tbc group of vases which were found in one 
tomb near the village of Adhromyloi. These vases in general exhibit 
marked coarseness of manufacture, which is due perhaps rather to the 
smallness of the majority, fineness of make being especially missed in 
small pots ; they are not actually ruder than the vases found at Praesos 
itself. There are two or three instances of applied white, and the clay 




3i9^» 31^6, 3187, 3[84. 


shows the pink tinge more often than docs that of the Praesos group. 
Certain vases, similar in type to those discussed, are omitted in what 
follows from considerations of space. 

The inventory numbers are printed beneath each illustration, and 
those without a number are referred to under the heading A. 
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In all, this grav^e }’ielded one hundred and one vases, which are here 
grouped under shapes. 

The numbers in brackets give the numbers of extant vases of each 
shape. 

AMPHORAE (13). 

3180 (P'ig. 28;. Ht. *42 m. 

The shape is noteworthy for its distinct aversion to curves, and the 
handles are peculiar, being double, each having a second handle inside it, 
separate, but just touching. 

3186 (Fig. 21). Xeckless amphora. Ht. *237 m. 

3182 (Fig. 23). Ht, *37 m. 

The illustration unluckily fails to show clearly a peculiar row of hooks 
on the shoulder. The flat handles have a broad line up each edge and on 
the back, between a perpendicular ‘ running dog' pattern. 

3184 (Fig. 21). High-necked amphora. Ht. ’3 m. 

The three rows of short curved lines on the neck are particularly to 
be noted. 

3183 (Fig. 21). High-necked amphora. Ht. *313 m. 

Unfortunately the field of decoration on the neck between the handles 

docs not come out clearly in the photograph. It consists of two half 
circles concentric on either side, while between them is a lozenge divided 
into four by two cross lines parallel to its sides. 

The space between this lozenge and the circles is filled by shading, 
the lines running parallel to the sides of the lozenge. 

3212 (Fig. 21). Miniature amphora. Ht. ’07 m. 

This vase probabh* had a neck, for there is a breakage, and a mere 
rim is not likely to have been knocked off. The concentric circles on the 
shoulder arc the only salient feature. 

A I. Miniature amphora. Of the same shape as 3212. Ht. ‘12 m. 

The paint is dark grc}’ with white applied. Round the broken neck 
ran three white lines, below came a field apparently divided into perpen- 
dicular oblongs by perpendicular lines in sets of three, one of which is 
loosely cross-hatched. Below come horizontal lines of varying thickness. 

3251. Stumpy amphora. Ht. *135 m. 

Between the handles was a field, along the top and bottom of which 
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was a thick zigzag line, while a loose, wavy line ran between. Below came 
a broad band. 

A 2 . Ht. '155 in. 

The clay is coarse and red and is covered with a buff slip. The vase 
seems to have been completely painted over, except for the space between 



the handles, which had an A-shaped pattern, and for a line of 'wave’ 
pattern round the neck and a line of hanging loops round the belly. 

A 3. Ph-agments of an amphora of very fine work. It is possible to 
calculate the height, *265 m. 
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The clay is very hard and fine, and of a buff colour shading to a 
very pale grey : the paint is dark grey. The decoration consists entirely 
of horizontal bands, except for a line in relief where the neck joins the 
shoulder, and for a row of nine triple concentric circles between the 
handles. The shape had a good sweeping curve. 

3209. A small amphora of peculiar shape. Ht. 16 m. 

The paint is a dark grey, and the decoration is purely linear, consist- 
ing of parallel bands all down the pot. WTere the neck joins the shoulder 
are a groov^e and a line in relief 

A 4. Ht. '1 3 m. 

A small amphora without handles. The shape is of singular symmetry, 



I'lt,. 23. 

3243, 3182, 3185. 


the foot corresponding to the neck in size and shape, while the belly is a 
perfect oval. 

Paint is on the rim, then comes a row of slanting lines followed by 
three thin horizontal lines. 

Lower down are two rows of ‘running dog’ pattern with- a dot 
between the curves. 

3205 (Fig. 22). Miniature amphora. Ht. *135 m. 

The decoration is in horizontal lines, except for two fields on the 
shoulder, shown in Fig. 24. 
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To these figures, which appear to be dancing, I know of no parallel 
either in Crete or elsewhere. The projections from the shoulders in the 
upper row appear to be intentional, but are incomprehensible. 

BOWLS (9). 

3246 {Fig. 22). Ht. - I m. 

This bowl has a closed-in mouth with an aperture far less in 
diameter than the belly. The shoulder-field shows two lines joined by 
bent perpendiculars between pairs of horizontal lines. 

3250. A fiat dish. Diam. '135 m. 

The rim projects horizontally, then comes a short perpendicular side 
from which the dish slopes into the projecting ridge round the bottom. 
On the side below the rim are two very thin lines in relief separated by a 
groove, lower down is another groov-e, on the bottom are eight incised 
concentric circles. The whole is covered with the dark blue grey paint 




Fig, 24. 

which is always found with the white-on-dark technique. Inside round the 
bottom are two broad white concentric circles, while outside on the slope 
below the handles (horizontal) are twelve double concentric circles. 

A 5. A cotyle. Ht. ’i m. 

There are two small quite horizontal and slightly pointed handles. 
The decoration consists of four bands, with hatchings between the 
handles. 

3261. A sieve. Ht. ’oq m. 

The bottom is pierced with two rows of holes and the whole is painted 
Above, are two holes for suspension. 


over. 
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BOWLS WITH A FOOT (lo). 

This shape is very common. 

2222 (Fig. 2l). Ht. ‘I 19 m. 

Except for a high field between the handles there is paint all over. 
There the pattern consists of three pairs of horizontal lines, each joined 
by a row of short perpendiculars, of which the middle row is of rather 
longer lines. The inside also is painted. 

The other nine vases of this shape, of which some appear in the illus- 
trations, arc of similar type. 


CUPS (i8\ 

3235 (Fig. 21). Ht. -07 m. 

A groove runs below the rim, on which are three horizontal lines. The 
rest is paint. 

3227 (Fig. 21). Ht. '075 m. 

Paint all over, except for a field high up, which contains six multiple 
triangles, six to eightfold. 

3229. This cup has a Hatter bowl than most. Ht. *065 m. Near the 
rim is a ‘ running dog ’ pattern, and horizontal lines complete the ornament. 

A 8. Ht. 07 m. 

The cla\^ is light grey in colour. Round the rim runs a wav}' zigzag, 
the rest of the pattern is horizontal lines, two of which are joined by 
hatching and two by a zigzag running between. On the bottom arc two 
circles and within them two hatched triangles, apex to apex. 

3230. Ht. -07 m. 

Three lines and one ‘ running dog ’ pattern complete the ornament. 
The rest is painted over. 

3233. Ht. -102 m. 

This cup and 3228 are of a peculiar pattern. The clay is very hard 
and in colour a very pale grey, almost white, while the paint is a 
peculiar purple-brown. This paint is applied all over, except for the 
handle and a field opposite to the handle of each. In 3233 the handle 
has perpendiculars, while in 3228 the lines are horizontal. 
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Figs. 25 a and b show the fields of 3228 and 3233. At each end of 


1111x1 



Fig. 2 $ a . 



Fig 25/^. 


the field in each is a raised breast, an ornament which hardly seems frequent 
among the Cretan Geometric pottery. Ht. -322 and -098 m. 

3252 (Fig. 22). Ht. *14 m. 

This cup has no handle and might almost be classed with the bowls. 

JUGS. 

(a) IVu/i Short Thick Necks ( 6 ). 

3253 (Fig- 22). Ht. -098 m. 

The jug is painted over but for five hatched triangles on the neck. 

2254 (Fig. 22). Ht. -098 m. 

The chief points of interest in the ornament are an irregular rope- 
pattern round the neck, and on the shoulder four sets of twelve 
perpendiculars separated by three squares, each containing a star. From 
the belly downwards all is paint. 

2255 (Fig. 22). Ht. '12 m. 

The irregular maeandcr (Fig. 26) is like that of 2225. I know no other 
instance. 

3210 (Fig. 22). Ht. *099 m. 

This jug is of peculiar type. It had a spout rising from its shoulder 


E 
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(now broken) and an arched handle over the mouth. The ornament is in 
horizontal lines, straight or undulating, and there is one row of short 
perpendiculars.^ 

A 9 (Fig. 27). 

Two fragments which fit together, giving the handle and part of the 
shoulder of a jug which must have had a round straight lip. The handle 
is 'll m. high and the jug must have measured ’15 m. from lip to foot. 
The clay is buff and fine and rather soft, resembling that of the Dipylon 
fabric ; moreover this type of handle, supported by a thin round stay, 
which comes just above the rim, is typical of Dipylon jugs ; the maeander 
on the shoulder is also more Dipylon than Cretan in st}de, but the 



dotted circle and the deep groove where the neck joins the circle arc 
flistiiictly Cretan characteristics. 

This description applies word for word to the Praesos jug handle 
‘ Praesos. L neertain ' (Oj) in which, however, no part of the shoulder 
remains, moreover the lozenges on the handle arc longer, so that there are 
but three. 

A 10. Neck and shoulder of a jug like 2254. Ht. ’oS m. 


./8) With Long Necks (7). 

(i) W'ith Trefoil Lip. 

3192. (h'ig. 21;. Ht. -15 m. 

A very rude prjt. 

1 This shape js nut unLonni.un in the Koiirtes Geometric \aves (cf. A.J,A. 1901, p. 31 1). In 
. rigin It is Mycenaean (cf. huitwangler an<J L.^cheke, Myktnische last/:, I’l. XI. 66). ' 
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3197 (Fig. 2[). Ht. -097 m. 

This fits in best here, for the lip is trefoil though the neck is very 
short. Paint, but for two bare lines round the shoulder. 

3190. Ht. 'll m. 

The clay is very hard and of a light grey-green colour. The 
ornament consists of paint on the upper neck, below which comes a 
running dog’ pattern. On the shoulder are four double flat triangles 
shaded, and with each a small triangle of paint at the centre. 

A 13. A very rude oenochoe. Ht. *15 m. 

The paint is applied all over but for a field on the shoulder which 
contains a horizontal zigzag line, below which are two pairs of per- 
pendiculars, the two inner of which are joined at the bottom by two 
horizontal lines crossed by short perpendiculars. 

(2) With Round Lip (11). 

In many the lip is so broken that they might come under (i). 

3191. Ht. '125 m. 

The ornament is horizontal lines and a field of dove-tailed triangles 
of paint on the shoulder. 

A II. Ht. '1 15 m. 

The clay is brick red and the paint is brown and white. The 
ornament seems to have been drawn first in brown and to have been 
painted over in white ; this is the only example of the technique known 
to me. The jug has no foot, a low round perpendicular handle and a 
broad bell-like lip ; where the handle joins the shoulder there is a ridge 
in relief, clearly an imitation of metal ware. Four treble concentric 
circles on the shoulder, two set one above the other in the centre, are the 
most noteworthy points in the ornament, from which the white paint has 
mostly peeled off, but has left ample traces of its universal presence. 
These jugs with very small openings may have been funeral jars for 
unguents. 

3194. Ht. '115 m. 

The clay is greyish-green in colour while the paint is a dark bluish- 
grey. This jug has a bell-shaped mouth and a wider neck than most. 
But for one row of perpendiculars and a row of six cross-hatched lozenges, 
the paint is in horizontal lines. 
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3196. Ht. 'I rn. 

The clay is normal but the paint like that of the preceding vase. On 
the shoulder are ten cross-hatched lozenges. 

2204. Upper half of a large jug. 

The belly has almost perpendicular sides and turns to the shoulder at 
an angle. The ornament is in horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

A 12. Ht. *14 m. 

This jug has a pear-shaped body and a ring in relief round the neck 
which is broken off half-way up. A triple concentric circle on the 
shoulder, the second circle being dotted, is the only exception to the 
horizontal lines. 

3211 (Fig. 22;. Ht. ‘13s m. 

This jug is peculiar in having a spout rising from the shoulder. 

(7) of Aryballos Shape (15). 

A 14 and A 15 are of identical size, shape, and ornament (Fig. 28). 

Both handle and neck are unfortunately broken off ; possibly 
they had each a high neck, but probably it was short with a round flat 



Fk;. 2$. 
A 19, 3180, A 


lip and handle rising flush with it The work is fine and the ornament 
calls to mind the Cypriote pottery, for each side is decorated with a series 
of circles with a rosette at their common centre ; between these, b)' the 
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handle and opposite to it, are seven small triple concentric circles. Their 
height is *085 m. 

3199 (Fig. 21). Ht. '073 m. 

The decoration consists of three quadruple concentric circles on the 
shoulder, elsewhere bands of varying width. 

3200. Ht. '078 m. 

The clay is a very pale buff in colour. The shape resembles that of 
3203. The most noticeable points in the ornament are a series of rays 
round the lip, six hatched perpendicular strips on the shoulder touching 
at the top and so leaving bare triangular spaces, and a zigzag line lower 
down. 

3201. A very squat aryballos. Ht. *09 m. 

The clay is pink and the paint white-on-black. The decoration is in 
horizontal lines. 

3206 (Fig. 21). Ht. •112 m. 

This jug is most peculiar, for neck, shoulder and belly are covered with 
fourteen rows of tiny circles. 

3207. This jug is of similar shape and size to 3206. The decoration^ 
too, is in the same style, but consists of thirteen lines round the pot from 
which hang loops not quite reaching to the line below. Each contains 
a dot.^ 

3208. Like the two preceding, in all essentials. The ornament 
consists of rows of arches alternating with two rows of small circles, both 
contain dots. These three must be from the same hand. 

A 17. An unguent-vase with an oval body cut off by a broad flat 
base. The neck is very small and has a trefoil lip. Ht. ‘12 m. 

The decoration is given in Fig. 29 and is confined to the front. The 
cro.ss-band, however, goes right round below the handle, which rises flush 
to the lip from high on the shoulder ; next to the handle and half-way 
between the handle and the field on each side, runs a perpendicular line. 

A 18. Similar to A 17. 

On the shoulder to right and left hang about eight short perpendicular 
lines. The encircling band is like that in Fig. 29, but has slanting lines 

^ A Jsiniilar pattern occurs in the white-on-dark techni<pte on a vase from Kavousi, cf. A,J,A, 
1901, p. 146. 
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instead of the zigzag, it also is interrupted by the field, which, of similar 
shape to Fig. 29, has in the centre a bare perpendicular strip ; to right and 
left the space is divided into two, perpendicularly, the four divisions being 
decorated alternately with short horizontal lines and a perpendicular 
zigzag. The neck is broken off. 

A 19. (Fig. 28). Same type. Here, too, the neck is broken, but no 
doubt the lip was trefoil. Ht. ■12 m. 

As in A 18 on the shoulder there are short perpendicular lines. 
Fig. 30 shows the field. 

A 20 is a lumpy pear-shaped aryballos. Ht. ‘O93 m. 

The ornament is confined to the shoulder. Opposite to the per- 
pendicular handle are four concentric circles, to either side of which are two 



Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 


upward-sloping loops, above and below is a short row of perpendiculars. 
Close to the handle on either side is a hanging loop divided by a per- 
pendicular. 

(Sj Gourd-shaped (5). 

This shape of vase resembles a warming-pan, but is probably an 
imitation of some species of gourd. 

3214 TFig. 22J. Ht. *205 m. 

The decoration on each flat side is the same (see Fig. 31). It is a 
strange pattern and leaves an impression that it is a conventionalised 
representation of some object ; at either end parallel zigzags run up the 
edge of the vase, ending in the neck and handle. The pattern is not 
unlike that on a vase from Rhodes.^ 

^ Cf. Y\xx\.\\ 7 vc\^^x, Jahr bitch, i8S6, p. 135. 
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3214 (b). Across the belly 'ig m. 

The clay is pale grey and the decoration consists of concentric circles 
on the flat sides ; the outermost of these is made up of shaded triangles 
dovetailed ; nearer the centre, a cross-hatched disc, are three circles made 
up of oblongs. One waved line and four perpendiculars separate the 
patterns on each side. 

3215. Across ‘12 m. 

This pot, which lacks neck and handle, bulges more on one side, which 
is flattened so that the jug lies steady. 

On the bulging side the ornament consists of concentric circles, the 
inner and outermost of which are made up of hatched triangles. On the 



other side are two hatched triangles apex to apex, round them arc two 
circles, within which curves parallel to the circumference fill the bare space. 

3216 (P'ig. 22). In this vase the sides are almost conical. Across 
*08 m. 

On the neck is a simple macander and the sides have the usual 
concentric circles, of which one consists of multiple triangles. 

3217 (Tig. 22), Across belly ‘08 m. Similar decoration. 

(e) /if£' of Hydria Shape. 

3185. Ht. *267 m. 

p'ig. 23 just shows below the perpendicular handle an oblong field 
filled with horizontal zigzags. The other pattern on the belly and the 
shoulder pattern are shown in Fig. 32. 
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LIDS (6). 

3258. Diam. *175 m. Lid of an amphora. 

The paint is white, applied to red-brown. The pattern is shown in 
F'ig. 32. In this ornament of rope-pattern and spirals there is no Geometric 
feature except the symmetry. The outer rim is raided and the two 
holes for attachment may be seen above to the left. 

3259 (Fig. 22). Similar technique. Diam. '15 m. 

Round the rim are four grooved circles, then, in white paint, a circle 



from which fifteen groups of three lines run inwards to another circle, 
within which is a star of eight rays, each outlined and split by a line. 

Similar lids were found by Mr. Hogarth at Knossos.^ 

3260. This lid has a round hollow knob in the centre and a rim 
projecting over the edge. Diam. 'i i m. 

The ornament, in the same technique, consists of eight concentric 
circles, 

3256 iFig. 22;. A trumpet-shaped lid rising to a horse’s head. 
Ht. *18 m. 

The nose is unfortunately broken. The clay is pink and the paint red 
and blue. The mane is painted in upward-pointing thin lines of each 
colour alternately ; below the neck and twice lower down arc two blue 
lines .separated by a red line. At the bottom on each side is a hole for 
attachment.- 


^ Cf. 234S, 2350, 2353 in the Candia Museum. 

J hi'^ techni<|ue is quite exceptional and pioduce^ an effect 
century ware from Cnno^a in Apulia. 


much resemlihnj; the fouith 
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A 22. The upper part of a lid of similar form. 

Short lines mark the mane and the projecting eyes are painted 
round, while on the nose and neck are encircling lines ; on either 
side of the neck lower down is a circle in double outline with dots 
between.^ 

3257 (Fig. 22). A lid with a bird for the handle. Ht. *136 m. 

Unfortunately the head is knocked off. Near the edge runs a line in 
relief. Along the bird s back runs a zigzag, and two shaded lines are on 
the wings ; on the breast are two concentric circles, below which hangs a 
loop containing a cross,- 

3243 (Fig. 23). This pot in the form of a woman supporting a hydria 
on her head, was completely painted over. The nose and chin are very 
much pointed and invite comparison with the features of the man-headed 
vase from Knossos published by Orsi in the article cited above. At 
Gournia Aliss H. Boyd found the figure of a woman likewise sup- 
porting a pot and crouching in a similar attitude. These two seem to 
be one step farther than the Knossos pot on the way from the making of 
pots to the making of figurines. 


Dating. 

The art of vase-making seems to have decayed in later times in Crete, 
and in spite of occasional specimens of black-figurcd and red-figured ware 
of a poor sort, there is no lower limit. Here the Geometric st\’le may have 
lingered to a much later date than elsevdicre ; indeed it is even probable 
that it did so, seeing that 2016 (ccrtainl}^ a specimen of Proto-Corinthian 
ware) and 2068 (which has been held to be a local imitation of Corinthian) 
were found among the Geometric pottery at Pracsos. The upper limit 
is the end of the Minoan bronze age, the tradition of which still wielded 
a strong influence, and the beginning of the iron age, to which the iron 
sword from Tomb 53 at Pracsos stands as witness. Beyond this it is 
hard to go, but it remains to consider the chronological position of the 
Pracsos and Adhromyloi vases with reference to other groups of Cretan 
Geometric pottery. 

' Cf. Orbi, AJ,A. 1S97 for a biinilai lul, 238 in ihc Candia Museum ; 769 i^ a lid of the same 
typo boui^ht at Kavousi by Mr. A. J. Evans. 

- T\so bimilar lid>. 770, 771, come fiom Kavoiwi, 
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I was able to compare them with two groups from Kavousi ^the one 
from a single grave bought by I\Ir. A. J. Evans, the other excavated by 
Miss Boyd) and with the large group from the excavations at Kourtes. 
Unfortunateh' the only evidence for the assignment to our v'ases of any 
position relative to these, is of a negative character. 

The fir^jt group from Kavousi contains several close parallels to the 
vases from Adhromyloi, among them a lid with a bird handle (77 0 » ^ 
gourd-shaped flat jug (778 ), and a small aryballos with concentric circles on 
the sides separated by a line of small circles below and opposite to the 
handle (7^6), while the white-on-black technique, more common in the 
Praesos vases, finds a parallel in a hydria (713). 

The vases excavated by Miss Boyd include two trumpet-shaped lids 
surmounted by horse-heads, three flat gourd-shaped jugs, one small 
jug of the /B 2 class Adhromyloi, a large fragment of a skyphos similar in 
all points to those from Adhromyloi, and a jug precisely similar in shape 
and pattern to 3206, but here the pattern is in the applied white technique. 

The pots from Kourtes also include many cups, bowls and skyphoi 
of similar type to those from Adhromyloi, two flat gourd-shaped jugs, 
and many jugs of the fB class. It may be noted that the Praesos 
vases, consisting more of large amphorae, find fewer parallels than the 
Adhrom\’loi pots, which arc on the whole of ruder type. 

There is one exception to this close parallelism, and that is the 
presence of the stirrup-vase in large numbers at Kourtes, while at Kavousi 
Mr. Evans’ group has two, and the pots excavated by Miss Boyd have at 
least four, of the class. The total absence of this shape among the vases 
here under discussion, in so far as it may not be due to mere chance, 
presumes for them a later date, this shape being clearly a legacy from 
the L. M. III. style, though, as it here appears, it has undergone a change 
and is almost on the way to a transition to the shape of 3211 (P'ig. 22 j 
or to that of the ordinary high-necked, round-bellied jug ; for it deviates 
from the usual low flat-shouldered type, being taller in the neck and havdng 
an almost oval belly.^ The stirrup-vase was a pot of eminently unpractical 
shape, and it is more a matter for surprise that it lingered at all into the 
Geometric period than that it died early in that period. 

The supposition suggested by the absence of the stirrup-vase is 
supported perhaps by a closer comparison between the horse-headed lids of 
^ Cf. AtJii'u. Mitt 1903, [). 96. 
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Adhromyloi and those excavated by Miss Boyd at Kavousi. The 
argument is drawn from the modelling of the head, which in the Kavousi 
examples {3697, 3697 b) is distinctly more ‘ Geometric ’ in style ; that is to 
say the nose draws in almost to a waist and then spreads out to a 
funnel-shaped snout, in the usual manner of the Geometric bronzes from 
Olympia, and also the eyes are on the top, not at the side, of the head. 
Compared with this, the Adhromyloi examples, at any rate A 22, appear 
distinctly more naturalistic. A similar argument for the Praesos group 
might be drawn from the very naturalistic bees on the two hydriae 
(1992, 1993), an argument supported by the presence of vases which arc 
clearly a later development from the Geometric style, though there alwa\’s 
remains a doubt that such naturalism may be due as much to latent 
Minoan tradition as to incipient weakness in the Geometric style. 


Shapes. 

Among the shapes a general lack of grace may be noticed and a 
roughness both in conception and execution. Especially noteworthy are 
the flat bowls with rolled-in sides (Pdgs. i and 3), the ring-shaped vase 
(P'ig. i), the gourd-shaped jugs and the horse- and bird-handled lids 
(P'ig. 22\ All these shapes (except the first) are, I believe, not known out 
of Crete. A characteristic shape is the small round-bellied, long-necked 
jug. A certain solidity combined with a lack of curve is to be observed 
among the amphorae, a tendency, that is, towards the barrel form common 
among the large Cretan pithoi. A connexion with Thera, probable on 
other grounds,^ is hinted at by the presence of the neckless amphorae in 
both islands. 

The most interesting shape in this class of pottery is that to which 
the name hydria has been given, viz. the jug with three handles, one 
perpendicular on the shoulder, and two horizontal lower on the bell)’. 
This occurs with considerable frequency ; though common among the Attic 
vases of later date, the shape is very rare in the Geometric style except in 
Crete, and is not mentioned by Wide.- Pfuhl mentions only two hydriae 
from the Necropolis in Thera, and they both come from Crete.'^ 

In the Athenian National Museum I could find but five examples. 


^ TJuray Vol. ii. 


- Wide, GconittrisJic Gast^n, 


■ Pfuhl, Athcji. Mitt, 1903, p. 147. 
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One of these (10964) I am inclined to think Cretan in origin, not only 
from the clay and paint, but from the sparseness of the ornament, groups 
of perpendiculars on the neck alternately long and short, and horizontals 
round the belly. Two are Phaleron vases,^ and the other two come, one 
from Eleusis (10905), and the other (195) from the Ceramicus. 

There seems to be but little explanation of the presence of this 
shape in Crete alone, for in iMinoan pottery it is unknown. It is perhaps 
worth noting that jugs with three handles are found in the three periods of 
the II — V strata at Hissarlik.- 

Of late years there has been a tendency, natural enough, to exalt Crete 
to the position of chief arbiter in all questions concerning race development 
and race change in the eastern Mediterranean. Of the origin of the 
^Minoan civilization, whether or no it sprang from the East, nothing is 
to be said here. Whatever its origin, its art had a tenacious strength, so 
that, although it may perhaps be thought that the appeal to Crete has been 
made too often and too loudh', yet this characteristic of her early art, 
even in her adversity, in the days when her glory had departed, left marks 
which to-day justify the appeal to her and tell a tale which touches 
perhaps not her history alone but also that of the distant Greek mainland. 
For I hope that this article, and especially its illustrations, have shown 
that the distinguishing mark of the Cretan Geometric pottery is a 
combination of Geometric shapes and Geometric symmetry with an 
avoidance, so far as may be, of the straight line, especially of the maeander, 
and a fondness for curves, together with a looseness and sparseness of 
ornament which are in marked contrast with the developed Geometric 
st}'le elsewhere. 

If there were any doubt that these peculiarities were due to a strong 
survival of the Minoan ceramic art, the existence of the white-on-dark 
technique, a certain legacy of that art, should suffice to remove it. 

It is in fact a commonplace that in Crete the Geometric style never 
attained to its perfection, and attention was first called by Wide ^ to the 
iact that M\xenaean survivals in Geometric pottery were far stronger in 
that island than elsewhere; but to say that the Geometric style did n<jt 
develop to its full perfection in Crete is an ambiguous statement. Although 

^ Collignna and Couve, Xo.. 413, 414; rf. 1S87, p. 34. 

- Cf Illo^, p. 449 I No. 4331, pp. 610, 6u iXo^, 1141, 1143, 1146). 

^ \Vi<le NaLhLhr)i Mykoii:. htr O) iiauinitt. At/uii. Mitt. 1897. 
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perfectly correct in one sense, this suggests that the Geometric st}'le is an 
unbroken development of the Mycenaean style, losing gradually all signs 
of such an origin as the Mycenaean influence waned. This conclusion I 
believe to be as mistaken as the other conclusion which has gained much 
ground lately : namely, that the Geometric style springs in unbroken 
succession from a very different Pre-]\Iycenaean Geometric st}’le, such as 
has been found at Phylakopi, and lately by M. Vollgraf^ at Argos; this 
st}de being supposed to have continued in the hands of the peasantry 
during the Mycenaean age. the characteristic art of which was the art of 
their masters. The very fact that INIinoan or ]\I}xenaean tradition is 
found in far greater strength in Crete than elsewhere is an argument 
against both these conclusions. - 

If the second supposition be entertained, the question must be asked, 
Why did no such transitional period manifest itself in other places ? The 
only answer seems to be that the overthrow of the foreigner must elsewhere 
have been far more sudden and complete. But the downfall of Minoan 
power seems to have been \xry sudden and complete. It does not seem a 
satisfactory supposition, even apart from the evidence, very strong though 
only of a negative character, that is borne against it by the fact that no 
traces of this peasant st}'le have ever come to light in the Mx’ccnaean 
period, not to speak of the lack of resemblance between the Pre-Mycenaean 
Geometric style and the Geometric style now under discussion, which 
until lately has generally, and I believe rightly, been held to be Post- 
Mycenaean. 

If the Geometric style were to be held a development from the 
Mycenaean, some reason would have to be supplied to account for the 
total absence of any sign of that development elsewhere than in Crete. 
To say that it never reached perfection in Crete is to assume that the 
difference to be observed is one of degree. The difference is not one of 
degree only, but of kind, and may be accounted fur by the assumption, first 
made, I believe, by Furtwanglcr and Loscheke,- that the Geometric style 
is due to the influence of a Northern inroad. Whether that inroad was of 
the Dorians or of the Achacans,*^ presumably an earlier inroad of the same 
stock, is not to be discussed here. Topology, as defined by M. Victor 
Bexard, points out that it was the position of Crete, remote and weakening 

1 B.C H. 1906, pp. 20 seq^ “ MykiUiiJie Wx^cn, 

Ridgeway, Early Ayr of Grcen\ Vol 1. 
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to a new influence from the north, which preserved for the Geometric 
style in that island its peculiar traits. This style is not that of a 
peasantry, in Crete gradually asserting itself under a foreign yoke, which 
must be assumed (against such evidence as exists) to have there dragged 
out a lingering decline, while in Greece it rapidly died, and allowed the 
peasant style in a moment to spring to its full stature ; it is the style of 
an invader strong enough on the mainland thoroughly to impose his will, 
but in the distant island able to do so only partially, thus allowing the 
style which prevailed in the days of Minoan power to leave its traces when 
that power was dead. 

J. P. Droop. 



TOMBS OF HELLENIC DATE AT PRAESOS. 


Professor Bosanquet has kindly asked me to publish the contents 
of the following tombs found on the east side of the gravel ridge, west of the 
road from Vavelloi (modern village) to ancient Praesos. The description of 
the objects is derived in the main from notes made at the time of excavation 
by j\Ir. J. H. Marshall in 1901 (cf. B.SA, viii. pp, 231 ff.). I have added re- 
marks on some of the ornaments (chiefly in gold and silver) which were 
discovered. 

Tomb 2. — Small b.-f. kylix. 

Tomb 3 (unbuilt). — Corinthian vase with four projecting handles ; two 
pyxides, one broken. 

Tomb 6 (unbuilt).— Burnt b.-f. fragments : amphora of common ware ; two 
toilet vases, red clay, sepia slip ; small common juglet with two handles. 

Tomb 8 (burnt). — Bones ; a few beads ; b.-f. toilet vase : jug with high neck, 
of common ware. 

Tomb 9 (roughly built). — Two silver pins (one illustrated below, Fig. 4, on 
then ; long-necked amphora with high shoulder handles, intact (25*8 cm. high); 
toilet vase with rounded sides ; shell ; iron axe above tomb, which was i m, deep. 

Tomb 10 (built of square blocks; floor 71 m. down).— Silver ring; 
b.-f. fragments ; common vase fragments, some incised with cross-hatchings ; flat 
vase, like upper part of toilet vase, in bright red clay with sepia slip. 

Tomb 12 (roughly outlined and covered with irregular slabs; cremation). — 
Beads ; burnt silver pins (?) : part of iron strigil ; fragments of b. f. toilet vase ; 
bronze ring and more beads near the tomb, probably belonging to it. 

Tomb 13. — Toilet vase, cup, and large amphora with double handles, all of 
common ware; b.-f. fragments. 

Tomb 14. — Large amphora of red clay with bands of dark sepia paint about 
middle ; common juglet ; fragments of another coarse amphora. 

Tomb 17 (roughly built). — 'Foilet vase with ivy leaf pattern ; large coarse 
amphora ; vase with cone-shaped base ; broken ring. 

Tomb 18 (black earth-; head to north). — B.-f. toilet vase to 1 . of skull, broken 
toilet vase to r. ; one sard and two cr} stal beads ; bronze pin-head. 
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Tomb 20 — Corinthian aryballos, no ornament visible ; b.-f. toilet vase : 
common ware amphora : round vase in pale red clay with sepia paint, decorated 
with lines, zigzags, and key-patterns ; flat vase with ‘ safety-inkpot ’ sides and one 
handle— imitation of Corinthian (?) : vase similar to last but one, with pale slip. 

Tomb 21. — Toilet vase of plain red clay, with tongue pattern incised round 
shoulder (probably b.-f.) ; coarse amphora with tongue pattern in sepia on light red 
clay : two-handled amphora with moulded rings on neck and incised parallel lineb 
on shoulder. 

Tomb 22. — Two bronze pins; bent silver pin; two crystal fragments; small 
gold circle, ring-formed ; gold flake ; two crystal pendants ; amphora of coarse 
ware. 

Tomb 23. — Toilet vase ; common jug; laige amphora. 

Tomb 24 (built on three sides; hard subsoil on fourth, 2'2oxi'o6m. 
Unworked blocks). — Two vaselets, broken ; shallow bowl, common ware; two 
small ‘flower-pot ’ cups ; straight-sided cup with ‘ wood-grain ' base ; common high- 
necked amphora ; common small bowls ; broad-mouthed jug, 16 cm. high. 

Tomb 27. — Head of bronze pin ; fourteen beads, mostly blue glass; two green 
beads ; one sard bead ; fragments of coarse red pottery. 

Tomb 28 (well-built oblong grave of squared stones, rather larger than 
ordinary bricks; head to west, and '52 m. below surface). Amphora with ii cm. 
base, coarse ware ; small bronze stud ; degenerate r.-f. vaselet ; toilet vase, broken ; 
lower part of coarse cone-base vase ; burned amber ; silver reliefs — helmeted head 
(Fig. 'lb) and lion and winged horse (Fig. 2t7) ; gold and crystal necklace ; coins of 
Corinth and Argos (latter with A incuse) ; silver ring ; gold and crystal jug-pendant 
(3 2 cm. high) at centre of western wall, near head (Fig. i) ; two gems, one an 
amygdaloid carnelian, with decadent form of two-jug design, the other a three-sided 
limestone, much worn, with designs of {a) an animal with head turned back, 
(b) two animals with round heads, and (z) a seated man (?). ‘The gems are so 
worn and paltry as compared with the ornaments, that it looks as if they were worn 
as amulets.’ 

This tomb also contained the following objects not mentioned in Mr. Marshall's 
notes: — a Sphinx in double thickness of gold (Fig. i); ninety-eight tubes of cut 
and folded gold-leaf about 1-4 cm. long, very narrow (these were probably sewn on 
to a dress) : two hollow tubular beads of gold i -4 cm, long, and one of pale yellow 
gold, rather solid, about 7 cm. in diameter ; also a quantity of gold leaf. 

Tomb 29. — Fragments of iron dagger or small axe (?) ; bronze stud; beads. 

Tomb 31.— H,-f. toilet va-e ; coarse amphora; copper ring (broken): ivory 
pendant; silver pins (Fig. 4 top and bottom); skull with earrings and roundels 
(Fig. 3); b.-f. lekythos, very bad work. 

Tomb 33 (late).— Toilet vase; common amphora-jug; two-handled cone-base 

vase. 

Tomb 53 (cut in Kovo-Kovpa, with built entrance facing west) — P'orty-four vases 
in all; bronze fibula with beaded bow (type similar to Furtwanglcr, 

PL CXVI, 21); bronze tvveezers ; bronze spoon; obsidian (found with bones in 
amphora 6) ; fragments of a large disk of bronze with ray pattern, probably lid of a 
vessel ; iron fibula, like bronze, but much corroded ; blue ‘ porcelain ’ as in doXo^ 
tomb. 
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The gems from Tomb 28 are remarkable on account of the early 
period to which they belong. The three-sided limestone is probably of 
Middle ]\Iinoan date, the amygdaloid carnelian belongs to Late Minoan III. 
The objects from this t^mb range over so wide a period that it seems clear 
that it was disturbed at some time previous to its excavation. 

Fig. I shows the body of the Sphinx "incorrectly restored as a 
Gr3"phon^, a ribbed gold bead, and the gold and crystal amphora-pendant 
from this same tomb. The Sphinx is 2 cm. in length and is formed of two 
gold plates soldered together. The line of junction is concealed by granules, 
which are also used to indicate the details of the wing. The nearest parallel 
to this figure seems to be afforded by the gold plaques from Cameiros in 
Rhodes. The embossed figures of Sphinxes soldered to some of these^ are 
practically identical with the one from Praesos. The Cameiros ornaments, 



Fir.. I.— Gold Ornaments from Tomb 28. 


with which a scarab of Psammetichos I was found, can be dated to the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth centur)’’ H.C. T\nother ver\' 
close parallel as regards technique is offered by the Etruscan gold ornaments 
with fine granulation. The figure of a duck on a gold fibula from Falerii - 
is treated in a manner very similar to that of the Sphinx from Praesos. A 
very elaborately decorated Sphinx on another gold fibula from Vetulonia ’ 
should also be compared with it. These Etruscan gold ornaments are of 
about the end of the seventh century ] 5 .c. Beads of a type very similar to 
the bead above figured, are found in the Etruscan tombs of this period,'^ while 
amphora-pendants with body of amber and neck of gold or electrum-'’ may 

^ See 7 'rans, of Royal Soc. of Lit., second seiicb, \iii. p. 568, 5, 6. 

- Milani, Sfitdi e Mai,^ i. p. 257, Fig. 25. 

‘ Ibid. PI. IV. 7. Ibid, ii. p. 13 1, Fig. 123. 

Ibid. li. p. 130, Fig. iiS. 
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be compared with the pendant. Still nearer is the glass body of what was 
evidently an amphora-pendant found in a tomb at Narce^ ; this like the 
crystal body of the pendant from Praesos, is pierced, evident!}’ for the 
reception of a pin connecting it with the metal part above. This same tomb 
at Xarce contained also a variegated glass amphora - of the well-known 
type found in Rhodes/ Cyprus/ and elsewhere/ with objects of seventh 
to sixth century date ; the upper part of these amphorae bears a close 
resemblance to the Praesos pendant with its two handles of twisted gold. 

Fig. 2, a and b, shows two silver plaques with reliefs from Tomb 28." 
That they are in any way connected with each other seems very unlikely in 
view of their difference in style. The band on which is a galloping 
winged horse opposite a crouching lion, is clearly of early date, probably 
of the first part of the sixth centur}’ B.C. A close parallel is furnished by 
the friezes in relief on Etruscan ‘ Bucchero Xero’ ware, which are almost 
certainly derived from metal work reliefs ; very similar winged horses are 
seen on vases of this type figured by Micali, Mon. hied., PL XXVUI. The 
heraldic grouping on the plaque also recalls the like arrangement on Ionic 
vases and sarcophagi. The destination of the band cannot be determined 
with any certaint\'. Possibly it formed the facing of a belt-buckle such as 
that indicated on an early Etruscan statue/ or perhaps, more f)robably, it 
was attached to a wooden object, since there appears to be a nail-hole 
above the back of the winged horse. The semi-elliptical plaque b, with the 
design in relief of an Amazon (!') wearing a winged helmet, seems to be 
work of the fifth or fourth century B.C. It bears a striking resemblance to 
the head of an Amazon on a bronze relief of about the fourth century B.C. 
from Elis, recently acquired by the British ]\Iuseum, The object marked c 
is a thin piece of bronze d. 4*3 cm.; from the doKo^ tomb A." It is rather 
worn and pierced with two holes, apparently with a view to its being 
strung on a necklace. Its lozenge form recalls that of the bezel of a gold 
ring found in the same tomb.'^ The ring probably belongs to the Geometric 

^ Mou. Ant. i\. col. 318, Big. 162. “ //n‘(t. col. 316, Fig. 159 

^ Berrot et Chipiez, I/iA. ik C Art, iii. pp. 737 f, ; cf. VI. VIII. 3. 

^ Ccsnola, Attds, iii I‘l. LXXVI Fig^ 3-5. 

in rhocnician tombs in Sanlinia iJ/o/i. AjU. \iv. PI. XVII.; cf the bone amphora- 
p?n<lant on a necklace on PI. XVI.). 

*' a ineasureb about 7 2 '5 cm., h about 3 '5 33 cm. 

■ .Milani, Stiidi c Mat. i. p. 275. Fig^. 43 and 43-?. Cf. also the Mlver-gilt belt from Cypius 
in faJirh d. Arch Inb^t. ii. PI. \ III. 

' B.S A. \iii p. 244. //n‘d p. 243, Fig. ii. 
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period, for its decoration is very similar to that of gold plaques and 
earrings from Eleiisis which can be assigned to that period.^ The bronze 
ring d comes from Tomb 61 ; it has a cable border along both edges and 



Fig. 2. — Silver Reliefs fkom Tomb 2S, Bronze Ornament, and 1 )Ron/e and Silver 

Rings. 


an intaglio design representing a head of Helios or Apollo. Its form 
would point to a date of the fourth or third century B c.'- A similar date 

' ’E(^>. 'Apx- P). IX. 3. 4, and 1S9S, PI. VI. 6. 7. 

- Cf, the lo/enge-shaped Bezel uf a rin^ of thl^ date from Umbria {Mon, Ant. ix. PI. VII. 16 
[Brizio]). 


F 2 
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may be assigned to e, a fragment of a silver ring with the intaglio design of 
an eagle i Lof bezel, 2*1 cm.).^ 

Fig. 3 gives two views of a skull — evidently a woman s — from the 
above tomb. To the forehead two silver-gilt roundels are seen adhering ; 
a third has slipped down on to the left side of the jaw. On each side of 
the head is a silver earring of the well-known spiral form, surmounted by a 
rosette.- The details are clearer in Fig. 4, below, where the earrings and 
the rosettes by which they were surmounted are seen on the left. The 
roundels from the skull measure 4 cm, in diameter, and are decorated with 



Flu. 3. - Skill kkum Tomh 31 wriii Silver Roundels and Eakkin(.s. 


a stamped rosette of seven loop-shaped leaves. One of them is seen 
towards the bottom of Fig. 4. The larger roundel immediately above it 
rdiam., 5*8 cm. does not come from a tomb, but was found in disturbed 
earth south of the cemetery. The two silver pins, at the top and bottom 
of the figure respectively, arc from Tomb 31 ; they are each 12 cm. 
long. The pin on the right is from Tomb 9. The head is formed of a flat 
disk with upturned collar ; below is a smaller disk with incised rings 
beneath it. The type of pin is common in the seventh and sixth centuries 

Cf. A>it. dit Bosph, Cimm, PI. XVIII. 8. 

- On the development of this type see Hadaezek, OhrschfHuck dt> Gnechtu ii. Etrusker^ 
pp. 1 2 ff. 
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b.c 9 These silver ornaments of Fig. 4 belong to the same period as 
the Sphinx and amphora-pendant of Fig. i. The British Museum 
possesses a series of roundels in pale gold almost exactly similar 
to those from Praesos. In one or two instances a small loop of gold 
ribbon remains soldered to the back. The use of these roundels, hitherto 
uncertain, is now explained by the discovery at Praesos ; they were 



Fig, 4. — Silver Ornaments, chiefly from Tomr 31. (Scale i : 2.; 


evidently threaded together and made to form a diadem. Such, in all 
probability, was the diadem originally represented on the head of the 
Nike of Archermos (?).“ The provenance of the Museum roundels, the 
larger specimens of which are decorated with elaborately granulated heads 
of Egyptian type,’^ is only established in a single case (Mclos;. A roundel 

^ See t.3’. Waldstein, Htr'aeiun^ PI. LX XX ff ; Mon. Ant, i. col. Sl6 (from Megara 

Hyblaea). 

“ B C,H. 111. PL. VI. and VH. pp. 393 f. ; Gardner, Sculpture^ p. iiS, big. 13. 

■' Cf. the example from Melos in Fontenay, Bijoux anciens <i viodornes., p. 151, 
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of similar type was found with other ornaments of the same class in 
Therad The earrings from Praesos are roughly contemporary with more 
elaborate specimens of the type from IMelos - and Rhodes.^ I have not 
been able to find an exact parallel to them, but an example from Asia 
Minor ^ may be compared. 

It will be seen therefore that most of the gold and silver ornaments 
from Praesos belong to that interesting class of ornaments characterised by 
the free use of granulation, by certain oriental affinities, and by the paleness 
of the gold, when that is the metal used. Such ornaments have been 
found in Lydia, ^ at Ephesus f where the recent British Museum excavations 
have brought to light many objects analogous to those from Praesos;, 
in Rhodes ^ Delos, ^ Thera, ^ IMelos,'^ and now in Crete. This last discovery 
brings them a stage nearer Etruria, the tombs of which have yielded such 
quantities of gold ornaments of a kindred character. When the date of 
these ornaments is borne in mind as \vell as the places at wdhch they have 
been found, it is only natural to seek their origin in Asia Minor, and 
especially in Lydia. The close relations which existed between the 
IMermnadae and the Greek cities of Asia Minor are well known. The 
mountain-districts of Lydia — Tmolos and Sipylos — yielded the pale gold 
so freely used in the production of these ornaments. And lastly the 
existence of a similar class of gold ornaments in contemporary Etruria 
cannot fail to suggest that Herodotus^- must have had good authority for 
bringing Lydia and Etruria into such close connection with each other. 

' A (hen. Alitt. 1903, PI. V. 5, pp. 225 ff. 

- A’i/i. Zeit. 1S84, PI. IX, 9 and 10. Salzmann, NA) opo(L de Cainiros^ PI. I. 

^ A/\h. Ajiz. 1892, p. 169, Eig. 45 ; cf. aRo 0 /v/fipia, iv. PI. LXVI. 1155. 

' B.C.H. iii. Pis. IV, and V. pp. 129!. 

Sal/mann, hi. ut ; 7 Van^ of Roy. Soi. of Lit., loi. cii. 

AnJi. Zt'if. 1884, PI. IX. II and 12. 

' A(/itn Mitt., loi. Lit. ArJi. Ztit , loc. ut 

See Karo, Le Orefeene di I'etutonia, in .Stiidi e Mat i. pp 245 ff. 

Cf. Hill, Creek and Roman Coins, p 14. Heroil. i. 94. 
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STAMPED PITHOS-FRAGMENTS FROM 
CAMEIROS. 


When I was in Athens during the session of 1903-4, Mr. Bosanquet 
handed over to me for study from the collection of antiquities in the 
British School a number of /////f;.y-fragments decorated witli bands of orna- 
ment in relief^ Two of these (Xos. I., 11 . Figs, i, 2;, the only ones showing 
exclusively geometric designs, form the subject of the present paper, the 
others I hope to publish subsequently. The pitJioi, of which they are 
fragments, were enormous barrel-like jars of earthenware, used for storing 
corn, wine, oil, etc.- They were frequently large enough to hold a man \t\g, 
the ‘tub’ uf Diogenes was a pithos), ranked as immovable furniture, 
being in general, either wholly or partially sunk in the ground.^ 
Apparently they were constructed in sections, the joins being cemented 
and concealed by raised bands of clay (in principle not unlike the hoops 
of a barrel}, decorated, as was only natural, in some rapid mechanical way. 
In the earliest times this decoration consisted of incised line<, later, a 
mould or stamp was used to print the ornament cither directly on to the 
clay before firing, or on to bands previously cut out, which were then 
cemented on to the surface of the vase ; finally a method of decorat i n 

’ I dcsiic to express my ^lalitiule to Prof. Bosanquul and Mr. Dawkins for much kind help 
especially in veiification of notes, etc , since my departure from Athens, also to the authoritiej> m 
the Department of (»reek and Roman Antiquities at the Ilritish Museum, who have kindly afforded 
me e\eiy facility for a detailed study of the stamped pottery under their charge. The reproduction^ 
of the fiagmeius aie from the careful drawings of M. Chlheion 

- Numbers of them W'ere discovered in the mciga/ines of Knossos by Dr. Evans, B,S.A, \i, 
p. 22, Fig. 4. 

In the vase-painting leproduced by Walters, HiAory oj Gnck Pottery ^ ii, p. 97, Fig. 126 
Eurystheus is seen taking refuge from Heracles in a sunk pithos. 
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almost ideal for its purpose was supplied bytbe introduction from the East ^ 
of engraved cylinders, which by simple rolling along the clay produced a 
continuous recurring pattern. Of this last class, to which our fragments 
belong,- examples are found over an area extending from Rhodes and the 
Cnidian Chersonese on the east to Sicily and Etruria on the west : by far 
the most numerous instances, especially in the wa)’ of complete vases. 



coming from either extremity.^ The Rhodian pithoi, of which the British 
Museum and the Louvre possess several complete specimens from the 
cemeteries at lalysos and Cameiros, are noticeable, both owing to the 
special character of their decoration, and also because the lower half 
which was buried in the ground; is quite plain and devoid of ornament, 

^ As we see from the eight-spoked chariot-wheel on a Rhodian ainphoia witli blainped 
decoration in the British Museum (A 5S5). V. infra, 

- In No I. the shapes of the spirals and the connecting \ertical ridges are identical in the first 
and fifth coils, showing that a cylinder engraved with four coiK was employed. 

' Most of the examples (apait from the Etruscan) have been collected by Pultiei, Monuments 
^recs, 11. 1888, pp. 54-9. To the list there given must be added the fragments from Datscha 
published by Dummler, Athen. Mitt. xxi. ])p. 229-236, one from Melos (Poliak, ib. Taf. V. i), and 
the Cretan instances mentioned Athen. Mitt. xxi. 3 (cf. Savignoni, A.J.A. 1901, p. 404). 
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perhaps thus witnessing to the practical and utilitarian character of the 
people who made and used them. The cylinders employed, unlike their 
Assyrian prototypes, were almost certainly of wood, for if they had been of 
any more durable material, specimens would surely have been discovered 
before now ; moreover, the vertical ridges noticeable in all three bands of 
ornamentation in Xo. I. (Fig. i , which must be due to cracks in the non- 
engraved surface of the cylinder/ indicate a wood, and not a stone or metal, 
technique. In this particular instance the engraver was either experimenting 



Fig. 2. — Fragment No. II. Fig. 3. — Detail from Decoraiion of a Vase in Athens. 

with a new method of decoration, or had an unusually tough piece of wood 
to carve, as all three bands, more especially the spiral and maeander (which 
seem to have been on the same cylinder) are in very low relief. 

Both fragments were picked up at Cameiros by Dr. Mackenzie - and 
both show the same scheme of decoration, viz. (beginning at the 

^ As Prof. Posanquet j^oints out to me, the grain of the cylinder would be vertical. 

“ No. I. (n’6 cm. high, I7’6 cm. wide, and 2'8 cm. thick) is of dark leddish clay, and 
evidently formed part of a large pithos. No. It, (13 cm. high, ii cm. wide and 2 ’6 cm. thick) is 
of reddish clay with a large admixture of w’hite. 
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bottom^ a simple maeander pattern, divided in the second case into panels 
by vertical lines ; then a continuous curved line, which in No. I takes the 
form of two rows of spirals one vertically above the other and in No. II. 
(Fig. 2] appears as a wave-pattern, of the type familiar on Island and Cretan 
pottery: and, thirdly, a row of hooks, turned in the first instance to the 
right, and in the second to the left, springing from the tops of a scries of 
pointed arches. 

Fragment No. I is broken off close above the hook frieze, which may 
have been succeeded by another band or bands of ornament (the level 
character of the break would be in keeping with this; and the lower part 
of the maeander is also gone. No. IF, on the other hand, where the 
ornament is all on a raised surface, and incised lines separate the different 
friezes, shows distinct remains of a fourth band above the hooks the lower 
part, however, is plain. 

Double rows of a maeander pattern identical with that seen in No. I. 
occur on the pit/ios figured by Salzmann Xccropole de Cauiiros, PI. XXV., 
and on the similar British Museum example in the First Vase Room, while a 
simpler form is painted on a Geometric fragment also from Cameiros.- The 
scanty remains of one of the bands of stamped ornament on the British 
Museum fragment A 590 ^ seem to belong to a pattern like the maeander 
in IF, a simple form of which appears in colour on a Dipylon jar from 
C'ameiros (//?. A 429). 

The spiral pattern is, as far as I know, unique. With its one single 
thread, and no unnecessary ties between the different coils, it is quite dis- 
tinct from the Mycenaean type, in which the thread tends to lose itself, and 
each coil is connected with every other ; compare e.g, the Orchomenos 
ceiling pattern with the example before us. The same superfluous coil- 
connections are also seen on the Melos pyxis figured by Ferrot and 
Chipiez, His to ire de V Art, vi. Fig. 461, and on another specimen from 
Amorgos."^ 

A continuous spiral in a single row occurs, on stamped pottery, on the 
fragment figured Salzmann, Xccropole de Cainiros, PI. XX\TF,'’ the pitfios 

^ Vo^^ibly a becond rov\ of the same decoration, as on a pithos Cameiios in the British 
Mu'^eum with markedly similar ornament to that of our fiagment. 

- Eigiued t>y P<ntier, I ases du Louvre, i. PI XI. A, 28S. 

’ Exact provenance uncertain. Possibly Ilalicarnabbus, 

^ A then. Milt \i. Beil age i zu S. 16, A 4. 

’’ = British Museum fiagment A 592. 
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illustrated ib, PL XXV. 7 and fragments ib. PL XXVI., id and PL XXVI L, 3, 
a pWios and fragments from Lyttos, a pitlios from Lithinais,- near Praesos 
and the British Museum fragment A 590, previously mentioned, which has 
two rows curving in opposite directions, producing an effect not unlike our 
pattern. Two rows superposed (both going in the same direction) occur 
on a Hittite cylinder figured Perrot and Chipiez, Histoirc de FArt, \\\ 
Figs. 381, 382, and on another cylinder shown by Furtwangler, Antike 
GcJnmen^ iii. p. 7, Fig. 4. 

The stamped hooks which form the third band of ornamentation 
seem peculiar to Rhodes, though they are also found at Datscha, in the 
Cnidian Chersonese, where stamped pottery exactly resembling the 
Rhodian^ has been discovered. Subjoined is a list of examples which 
show this decoration : — 

(1) The British Museum lalysos pithos^ decoration modelled 

by hand). 

(2) The Cameiros also in the British Museum, 

(3) The pithos published by Sal z man n, XccropoU dc Ca)niros, 

PL XXV, ; this has one long horizontal and two short 
vertical rows of hooks, the latter lying on their sides, as in 
the Mycenaean examples quoted later. 

(4) The fragment published by Salzmann, op. cit, PL XXVL 2. 

(5) Another fragment from Cameiros (British Museum, A 587). 

(6) A pithos from Datscha mentioned by Dummler, Atheii. Mitt. 

xxL p. 233. 

(7) and (8j Our two fragments. 

In all these instances except (2) and (pjy the hooks are turned to the left,*’ 
as is also more usual on the painted examples (see below). In (i) the 
hooks have simple bases /\ > but in (2), (3), (4), and (5; the bases arc more 
elaborate, and resemble those on our fragments. A single crotchet (turned 
to the left) also occurs in stamped animal friezes on some of the Caere 
plates in the Louvre. 

^ In these instances the spiraR aie decidedly Mycenaean 

- Gantlia Museum, Xos. 1177, *199, 12 8, 1576. 

•' See Dummler in AtJicn Mitt. \\i. pp 230-4. Cf. below, p. 7S, notes 7 and 9. 

^ Furtwangler u. Loescheke, Mykeinsihc I'ustn^ Text, p. 3, Fig. i. 

’’ I have not seen (6), which is in Berlin. 

It must be noted, how'over, that Pottier, Va.^:s ttu Louvre, i. PI, XIIT. A 396, reverses the 
impression of I4), giving the hooks to r. 
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The origin of the ornament, which was apparently indigenous in 
Greece, not borrowed from the East, goes back at least to Mycenaean 
times. It appears first as a simple hook springing horizontally from the 
top of herring-bone work ■ "3' above\ cf. the vases shown by Furtwangler 
u. Loescheke, MykeniscJie J'aseUj vii. 42, xxxv. 35 ^? with a stem 
inserted, giving the appearance of a horizontal note of interrogation, 
successive herring-bone bases being joined^ ; the hook sometimes expands 
into a spiral,- and this, reduplicated, merges into the volute'" ; plain 
spiraliform hooks without bases are also found.-^ Other i\Iycenaean 
examples show us the motive doubled, simple hooks springing from the 
top and bottom of cross-hatched rhombi which touch one another.*’ The 
lid of a Cretan larnax^^ has for ornament a double frieze of ‘interrogative’ 
hook-spirals springing from the points of contact of a series of four-fold 
diamonds (/.t’. the complete herring-bone work), and a further development 
is seen on a fragment ® which shows spirals issuing in pairs from each of 
the four corners of the central rhombus. The transition from the Mycenaean 
to the Geometric style is seen on the British IMuseum lalysos /////<? jt already 
mentioned, where we find hook-spirals springing from the top of herring- 
bone work, together with threefold diamonds and consecutive cross-hatched 
rhombi, associated with a frieze of hooks with plain zigzag bases. A 
Camciros specimen of Dipylon ware supplies a rectangular version of the 
Mycenaean eight- fold spiral just quoted ; a more complicated example 
occurring on a Geometric vase from the interior of Caria,^^and an oenochoe 
of the later Geometric style from Cameiros (British Museum A 437) has 
two panels filled with a somewhat similar design. An early Attic 

^ Op. Lit. X. 65. “ Ih. xxwi. 375 * 

* //'. \\\v. 35S, elc. Cf. the early Corinthian sk\[)hos mentioned below, an<l the Melian 
amj)horae. 

^ Ib. xxxv. 350. Cf. the -similar form on a P.C. vase published Nothie dtgh Scavi., 1893, 
p. 46S. 

* The hatchings represent the same idea as the herring-bone. 

*’ Furtwangler u. Locbchcke, MykcniMhc Vasen., xxxiv. 343. Cf. xxxiii. 332, a Mater’ 
pioduction, wheie hooks at three angles assume fantastic shapes. 

' Joubin, B C.H. 1892, p. 295. 

- Furtwangler u. Loescheke, op. cU. xxwi. 377. 

'* In Berlin. Ja/i>bnih, 1SS6, p. 135, No. 2940. 

Athen Mitt. xii. Taf. VI. 

The swastika seems akin to this windmill labyrinthine decoration, if vve consider the forms 
which It takes on the Euphorbus pinax (British Museum, A 749= balzmann, Nkropole de Cauiiros, 
11. LIII.), in paiticular that with the roun<led comers and the bract-like excrescences on each arm; 
these latter (ju te possibly represent an original counterbalancing spiral . 
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(Dipylon) jaP shows us two rows of hooks to left and right springing respec- 
tively from the top and bottom of consecutive rhombi, each of which has 
in the centre a dot (the limiting form of the enclosed rhombi which occur 
on the Cretan hiDiax and the laiysos pithos)^ and another curious vase from 
Athens,- which includes in its decoration friezes of palmettes, animals, and 
Dipylon men, and is regarded by I\Ir. Dawkins^ as intermediate between 
the Geometric and Corinthian styles, has a similar ornament painted round 
the neck (see Fig. 3;; the hooks, however, are rather more rounded, and 
the row of rhombi is double. In the Aluseum this vase is placed 
between the Corinthian and Boeotian examples, and it may be noted that 
four Boeotian vases'^ show a similar design, the rhombi, however, in their 
case being reduced to the limiting form of a zigzag line. Painted hooks 
fill vacant spaces along the top of a frieze on a large amphora from the 
Peiraeus,’^ which also has an ornamentation composed of a double row of 
triangles*’ similar to the ray-pattern found at the base of Proto-Corinthian 
pottery. The connection between the double zigzag line formed by these 
triangles and the hook-ornament is shown, not only by the essentially zig- 
zag bases of the ornament on the examples quoted, both stamped and 
painted, but also by Proto-Corinthian instances in which the upper line of 
triangles is actually replaced by hooks.' Painted hook friezes occur on 
fragments from the Acropolis;"^ and also on a Dipylon prochoe.'* Detached 
hooks, with bases showing distinct reminiscences of herring-bone work, occur 
frequently in the field on Cameiros pinakes and are seen in pairs on an 
early Attic vase from Aegina^^ ; hooks without bases are common in the 
field on Phaleron pottery, they also appear on fragments from Melos, and 
^ Jahrbitch li, Taf. 4. - Nat. Mus. 313 

^ To whom I am indebted foi the ti rawing reproduced in the text, 

^ Athens, Nat. Mus. 250-2 ; British Museum A 56. 

Athens, Nat. Mus. 353. 

® Cf. the C>rene amphora published Arch. Zeit. iSSi, Taf. 10. i ; a Prnto-Coiinthian 
lekythos shown Xotizit degli Scan. 1S93, p. 156, Fig. 43 ; and another puhli^licd Anh. Zeit. 18S3. 
Taf. 10. \ \ also, fur the general idea, a Leyden vase hguied by Cunze, Anfange dtr Knust. 
Taf. III. I. We may also compaie the double hatched triangle friezes on two stamped fragments 

64 

fiom Cameiros (British Museum 10-7 and A 5S6) which apparently come fium ilic same pithos a'- 

46 

the fiagments published by Salzmann, op. cit. Pi. XX^TI. 4, 5. 

“ Notizie dtgli Siavi, 1895, P- *9^' ^ *g. 93 
" Cf. the fragment, Atheu. Mitt. 1895, Taf. III. 

Stackelberg, Graber der HtUenen., Taf. IX. 

E.to,. Nos. A 745, 74S-50, and 754 in the British Museum, also J.H.S. 1S85, PI. LIX. 

ArJi. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 9. 
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are frequently found on Proto- Corinthian ware, either in friezes^ or singl)-.- 
A rudimentary form of the ornament is seen on the Leyden Geometric 
vase mentioned ab jve,^ and the arched bases occur alone' on vases from 
Thera ^ and Boeotian on a Geometric vase from Cameiros‘" and on the 
handles of one of the Cameiros pithoi, which also shows the fully-developed 
ornament ^3, in the list above;. 

The strictly Geometric decoration of our fragments is quite in keeping 
with the other specimens of thi-^ stamped ware from Rhodes, the only non- 
geometric designs on which, as far as I know, are the following : — 

'i'; A\^ archaic Lapith and Centaur scheme,' appearing on five 
fragments,^ of which four seem to belong to the same 
pith os. 

2 , A frieze of alternating bulls and volutes,-^ seen on the frag- 
ment published by Salzmann, tp. cit. PI. XXVI. 2. 

In each of these cases the rest of the decoration, except for 
a leaf ornament on one fragment, is wholly Geometric. 

'3 An amphora in the British Museum (A 585; with stamped 
decoration, the Eastern origin of which is shown by the 
eight-spoked wheel, has as the subject of one of its friezes 
a chariot procession, recalling those on some of the Caere 
pitJioi ; bands of lotus and lotiform pattern, together with 
a guillocJie and Mycenacan-like spirals, complete the 
ornamentation, the foreign (i.c, non-Greel:) elements in 
which are very apparent. This perhaps represents one of 
the earliest attempts to assimilate the new method of 
vasc-dccoration. 

' As on fiom Cameiros in the British Museum (A 1057, 1058). 

- Cf the British Museum ^ase .A 47 1, 

• Conze, Anjani^L dcr Taf III. i. 

^ Athens, Nat. Mas. 1st Vase Room, Case 8, Tomi> 85. 

' Perrot an<l Chipiez, Histoire de /'Art, \ii Fig. 91. 

" r<)tiier, rast"^ dti Louvre, i. V\. ii, A 28S. 

~ Cf. tile Datscha fragment At/ioi. Mitt. \\i. p. 230, Fig. 1 

64 

^ Lc. the British Museum fragments 10-7 and A 586, and those figured by Salzmann 

46 

Nccropolc d-i Camiros, PI. XX\ II. 4, 5, and PI. XXVI. i. The decoration of the last is almost 
identical with that of the above-mentioned fragment from Datscha. 

'• Cf. the second Datscha fragment AtJuu Mitt. x\i. p. 232, Fig, 2. 
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We have then, practically speaking, in Rhodes only four separate 
instances of the occurrence of figure^designs, and in one of these Oriental 
influences are very evident ; as against this, the Geometric examples 
include, besides our two fragments, the pitJioi from lalysos and Cameiros in 
the British Museum, a third published by Salzmann, op, cit, PL XXV., 
fragments A 5<S7 and A 592 in London, with others figured by Salzmann, 
op. cit. PL XXVI 1 . 2, 3. 

In other places where remains of this cylinder-stamped pottery have 
come to light, figure designs are predominant, except in Crete, where they 
divide the field with the Geometric. Some unpublished fragments from 
Melos, show Centaurs, Sphinxes, charioteers and lions, with scarcely any 
Geometric decoration, and this latter element is practically non-existent 
on examples from the mainland of Greece and the Etruscan ware still 
farther west. 

The Geometric tradition would thus seem to have been particularly 
strong in the south-east corner of the Aegean, and tb.e people conserv^ative 
and possibly primitive, at the epoch to which the stamped potteiy belongs ; 
the Rhodian craftsman, while taking over the cylinder for purposes of decora- 
tion fiom the East, yet shrank, for the most part, from reproducing the 
human beings and fantastic creatures which he found on his originals, 
substituted for the hard and durable stone the more easily-worked but 
perishable wood, and preceded to engrave upon it the varying combina- 
tions of line and circle, triangle and point, so dear to his ordcrl}^, if unpro- 
gressive, imagination. 

By what race or under what circumstances this rigidly Geometric ware 
was produced is a very interesting problem. The cylinder does not appear 
to have been long used for purposes of decoration, and we have noticed 
that as wo trace the stamped ware westwards the Geometric tendency 
becomes gradually eliminated. In Rhodes itself, too, figure-designs rapidly 
come into vogue on the painted pottery. Is it a question of race pre- 
dominance, or merely of the development of style? Future investigation 
will perhaps supply the answer. 


J. L. Stokes. 



DIPYLON VASES FROM THE KYNOSARGES 

SITE. 


In the spring of 1896, a small excavation conducted by Mr. Cecil 
Smith, then Director of the British School, resulted in the discovery of 
the site of the Kynosarges gymnasium on the left bank of the Ilissus below 
Caliirrhoe. 

The excavation also brought to light a considerable number of 
‘ Dipylon ’ tombs. It is unfortunate that, according to the law as it then 
stood, the larger part of the vases found in these tombs passed into 
the hands of the owner of the site and are now beyond reach, but a 
certain number are preserved in the Museum of the British School, 
and these, to judge from a photograph of some of the lost vases, I believe 
to be good representatives of the whole group. I have to thank Mr. Cecil 
Smith for permission to publish them. 

There are in all forty-four vases, many unfortunately very fragmentary. 
Besides these there are three pieces which show traces of later oriental 
influence. The numbers are those of the Museum Catalogue. 

The Geometric Vases. 

The decoration of these vases is for the most part purely linear. The 
human figure appears only twice (31 and 83), the horse only once (31), 
while there are only five examples of birds (14, 18, 28, 30, 91). They are as 
a rule small, and the decoration is thus generally coarse. The motives arc 
those usual with this class of pottery, — parallel lines, perpendicular and 
horizontal macanders, rows of dots, zigzags perpendicular or horizontal, 
circles joined by tangents, hatched triangles and lozenges. The swastika 
occurs only four times (8, 9, 12, 30J. 
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A general fondness is shown for dividing up the chief bands of 
decoration into square fields, which, according to recent theories,^ points to 
a relatively late date. Against this should be placed the rarity of human or 
animal figures, which has been thought a mark of early date, if the 
importance of this point wqtg not discounted by the small size and general 
rudeness of the greater number. 

Those most worthy of note are seventeen bowls, remains of four 
amphorae, remains of five jugs, two miniature jugs, three small cups, three 
tiny lekythi, one plate, one sieve and one lid of a bowl. These, for 
greater convenience of treatment, are grouped by shapes. 

The clay and paint are uniformly of the normal Dipylon type, 
the latter varying from black to red according to the amount of baking. 

Jugs. 

(/^) S3. Fig. I. Ht *363 m. 

This vase falls into Wide’s Class 11 (a), the shape with sharp lip, thick 
neck and high flat handle with the support being frequent in Attica. The 
maeander on the neck calls for note as a variant of the complicated type 



Fig. I. 


assigned by Poulsen to the ‘strong style’ of Dip\don w^are.- Of the 
decoration on the shoulder, the left centre is gone, but enough remains to 
make it certain that it was symmetrically arranged on either side of a central 
symmetrical scene exactly opposite to the handle ; also the one pro- 

’ Cf. Dr.'i'^endortT, Thera ii. passim ; Wide, Gcouictrische Vasefi, p. 61. 

2 pDiiisen, Die Tipylofi^ra^cr nftd die Dip}'ion 7 >ase/ij PI. TIF. 
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jecting breast implies another on the left side ; they are, I think, not rare 
on this st}*le of vase. 

The central scene (Fig.-2 \h below;, to which I can hardly find a parallel, 
requires more detailed description. On the right a man is sitting on a 
square cross-hatched seat looking left towards an oblong chequered table, on 
the right corne;^of which is a cross-hatched triangle, and to the left a cross- 



{/O 

Fig. 2 ((?) AND (ft . 


hatched shield of the ‘Theban’ or ‘notched’ type. Further to the left 
comes the break in the vase, but a fragment on the same level is preserved, 
representing the lower half of a cross-hatched S(iuare of exactly the 
same width as the man’s seat, and as it is just the same distance to 
the left of the centre of this band of ornament (i.e. the point exactly 
opposite to the handle; as the man’s scat is to the right of it. it is almost 
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certain that the scene was symmetrical and represented two seated men 
with the table, triangles and shield between them ; moreover in the right 
hand part there are two zigzags in the field, and above the shield to the left 
is the end of a zigzag corresponding with the upper of these two. 

The temptation is strong to see .in the table and triangle a horned 
altar, but the hatched triangle is frequently used to fill vacant spaces, and 
appears for that purpose on this very vase, while the band of chequers 
lower down, makes it doubtful if the table had any more significance. 

The chief interest lies in the object or objects which the man holds. 
The arms, extended and bent, hold each a staff with a pointed spade- 
shaped knob at the end, that in the left pointing downwards, while that in 
the right points up. It is possible, but not likely, tha^t they joined in the 
middle, (for the vase has a crack just between the two hands), in which case 
it might be a weapon grasped like a quarter-staff. The nearest parallel 
which I know is a fragment from the Heracum of Argos, ^ where the article 
has a cross-bar below the knob, but unfortunately the fragment is broken 
away, so that it is impossible to see whether it had a second knob at the 
lower end ; if not, the shaft is longer than on our vase. 

(d) 14. Fig. 3. Greatest Ht. *124 m. 

The neck of a jug belonging to Wide’s Class 11 (b). 

A happy carelessness breaks the s}’mmetry of the niain band of 
ornament. The design of the central field is rather strange : — a circle with 
projecting rays, inside which a series of small dotted circles are arranged in 
a ring ; inside again is a circle of dots with a star at the centre, while a star 
fills each corner of the square field. In the Athenian National Museum a 
vase of the same class (No. 210) - has an almost exactly similar design. 

d, i') 28, 85, 86. 

Fragments of Dipylon oenochoac. 28 is smaller than the other two, 
and is more graceful than is usual, the body being more slender and oval. 
All are decorated with lines and zigzags ; 28 has triangles and ‘ Geometric ' 
birds, while 86 has a maeander. Of 85 and 86 only the necks remain. 
86 with its narrow neck falls well into Wide’s 11 (b) class, ^ but 85 is 
exceptional in its short thick neck, for Wide emphasises the long narrow 
neck as a characteristic of the Dipylon oenochoae. 

^ Cf Ar;’-/rv Heraenni^ Vol. ii. PI. LVll, 5. 

- Wide, op. at. Fig. Si. * Op. tit Flg^^. ^o, 91. 

G 2 
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r/and^^; 22, 25. Fig. 4. Ht. (22) *06 m., (25) ‘oS m. 

Two miniature jugs with trefoil lip, very modern in shape but rude in 
make and covered with paint. Three local jugs found at Thera may 
be compared with these. ^ 

Bowls. 

(//) 1 . Fig. 5. Ht. circ. •115 m. 

This shape with high handles rising above the brim is supposed by 
Wide - to be a Mycenaean survival. Poulsen ^ considers that both it and 
the iMycenaean two-handled cup, as well as the Greek Cantharos, are 
derived from a primitive shape, of which the nearest examples are found in 
the Cypriote Bronze Age pottery, while the Trojan cup, the SeVa? 
fcvireWov of Schliemann, is another variant. The shape is thus not 



Fig. Fig. 4. Fig 5 


peculiarly or even very commonl}' Geometric. The nearest parallels both in 
shape and ornament arc 851 in the National Museum at Athens, and 695 
in the Museum at Eleusis, while P'urtwangler and Loscheke show a kindred 
shape existing in iMycenaean timesd 

{ij 2. P'ig. 6, bottom. Ht. '08 m. 

The shape is not ‘ Geometric,’ for the nearest parallel is No. 76 in 
MykcniscJie Vasen, The ornament, too has an element foreign to the 
style — a band consisting of two thin lines joined by thick, curved, slightly 
slanting lines ; a similar ornament appears on a Mycenaean cup of quite 


^ I'fuhl, Athcn. Mitt, 1903, Beilac;e ix 2 and 5. “ Wide, op. cit p. 58, Fig 116. 

' Poul'jen, Athc}i. Mitt. njor. ^ Mykcni\<Jie I’l, XLIV, ii and 16. 
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different shape from Melos.^ It should perhaps be classed as a Mycenaean 
survival. 

(7) 12. Fig. 6, middle left. Ht. *055 m. 

The graceful curve and upright pointed handles are interesting. 
A parallel comes from Thera,- and two similar bowls, but with mouths 
more closed in, come from Adhromyloi near Praesos in Crete.^ The 
decoration is rather rude and slightly unusual. 

{k) 10. Fig. 6, middle right. Ht. *069 m. 

The vase is chiefly remarkable for the graceful curve of its outline, rare 




Fig 6. 

among Geometric bowls, to which Wide gives no parallel, and for the care 
shown both by painter and potter. 

(/J 6. P'ig. 6, top left. Ht. ‘08 m. 

The shape is interesting, being higher than the Dipylon type and 
without the projecting ends to the handles. The nearest parallel is not 
among Geometric vases but in Mycenaean pottery.^ 

1 Cf. Phylakopi, PI. XXV. lo, ll. " Thera, Vol. ii. p. 197, Abb. 392, 393. 

’ Some GeomctriL pottery from Crete, Fig. 22, Nos. 3246, 3248, p. 45. 

^ Furtw angler and Loscheke, op. cit. PI. XLIV. 10. 
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f;;/i 9. Fig. 6, top right. Ht. ’093 m. 

One of four of the regular Dipylon type. All four 8, 9, Sj] arc of 
the variety with the pierced high foot. 9 shows the greatest care. The 
swastika is the only point in the ornament calling for note, but is not 
uncommon on this type of bowl. The handles with projecting ends are 
probably reminiscent of a wood technique, though Poulsen ^ points to the 
breasts common on primitive vases as the origin of this form, looking on a 
bowl at Eleusis, where the two breasts appear directly bent to the horizontal 
handles on each side, as its immediate forerunner, needing but a step to 
make the breasts part of the handle. This hardly seems plausible. 

(;i) 29. Diam. *i 36 m. 

Lid belonging to one of the same class of bowl. The decoration is in 
parallel lines. A concave knob forms the handle. 

The collection also contains two small uninteresting bowls (4 and 5) 
and fragments of six more (^3, 17, 82, 88, 89, 91). Of these, 3 is interesting 
from its shape, approaching that of 6 and because it is decorated inside as well. 
The bottom has a star ornament and the rest of the ornament comprises 
parallel lines and zigzags. 17 is a very shallow bowl painted over but for 
one broad band containing a series of hatched ovals. 91 has a row of 
birds. 

Amphorae. 

There are remains of only four. 
fo) 30. Fig. 7. Ht. ’205 m. 

The pot was large, as the thickness ('Oi m. to '02 m.) and the small 
amount of curve, show. The swastika and the birds are the only note- 
worthy features. It is part of the neck, which was a concave c}’lindcr. 

( /fj 84. P'ig. 8. Diam. '178 m. 

The rounded lip and handles put it into Wide’s Class I., in which the 
decoration is chiefly on the neck. 

6/) 31. Fig. 2 6?;. Greatest Ht. '052 m. 

A fragment from the belly of a rather small amphora. The scene 
represents a procession of warriors ; the chief points of interest are the 
small horse's head in the field between the chariots and the square shield 

^ PouKerij o/>. cit. p. S9. 
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of the hinder warrior on the front chariot. The small horse’s head appears 
again on vase 822 in the Eleusis iMuseum, just in the same position ; the 



Fig. 7. 


square shield is unusual, and, as far as I know, finds parallels only 
on a vase fragment in the Louvre,^ on a fragment found ‘ on the Acropolis,’ 




and on a piece of vase found in 1891 during the excavations in Piraeus 
Street.' The drawing, though rude, yet shows signs rather of carelessness 


^ Cf. Pei rot and Chioiez, Vol. \ii. P'ig. 67. 


~ Cr. Athen, Miti, 1892, p. 215, 
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than of lack of skill, so that the vase should be placed comparatively late 
in the Dipylon series.^ 

{r) 19. Fragment of a small amphora. Greatest Ht. *085 m. 
Decoration, bands of paint and a row of triangles. 

Other Shapes. 

(s) II. Fig. 9. Diam. 17 m. 

A flat dish. Inside on the rim are eight sets of twelve perpendiculars ; 
the rest is painted over. The outside is more elaborate (‘ false spirals ’ and 
concentric circles, the innermost on the bottom having many radii), and 
this, with the handles attached flush with the rim, seems to point rather to 
an ornamental than to a practical use. Such plates were probabl}' hung 



Fig. 9. Eig, 10. 

face to the wall ; two similar plates from the Sellada cemetery at Thera 
arc of the local ware and very like in decoration,- but a closer parallel is 
the Dipylon plate from the town hill cemetery at Thera.=^ Wide does 
not mention this shape. 

20, 27, 90 are three small cups, hts. -03 m., -047 m., -047 m., with one 
handle. 20 has rude parallel lines and zigzags, 27 and 90 arc painted over 
but for cross lines on the handle, 79 and 80 are tiny plates painted over ; 
42 and 43 are thin miniature lekythi without handles, and 24 is a stumpy 
miniature lekythos with a short perpendicular handle ; all three are 

^ Cf. Wide, op, at. Fig. 56. - Cf. Thera, Vol. ii. Ch. iv. abl.. 361, 362. 

’ Pfiihl, A then. Mitt, 1903. Beil age \\v. 2. 
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painted over. There is also (44) a sausage-shaped lump of clay rudely 
decorated with cross-lines with dots in the squares, from the middle of 
which something has been broken off. It may be the base of a small vase. 
Lastly, there is a fragment that may be part of a handle with projecting 
knobs, but apparently it had also a bump projecting from the lower side 
down the vase at the points of junction ; it is decorated with crossed 
lines and dots. 

Besides the vases there is a disc-shaped clay sieve with holes in five 
circles (Fig. 10) ; inside vase 750 in the Eleusis Museum is a similar sieve ; 
both are the same size, circ. *105 diam. 


Vases showing FIasterx Influence. 

Of these there are five belonging to the succeeding period. One has 
been published by Mr. Cecil Smith. ^ 



l H .. II 


Of the rest (Fig. ii), three belong to the Proto- Attic or Phaleron style, 
while the fourth is, I think, Proto- Corinthian. 

A — PJialc) on J I \in\ 

{ii) 21. To the left in P'ig. 1 1. Ht. *047 m. 

This small cup is very near in style to the pure Geometric ; there is 
no definite oriental element, but a touch in the drawing of the horses 


^ C'f. /.//.N. 1902, p. 29. 
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is foreign to the Geometric style ; moreover a comparison with a vase in 
the British Museum (figured by Buhlau)^ justifies its separation from that 
style. Shape and scheme of decoration (parallel lines and a procession of 
quadrupeds) are very similar in both vases, as is also the style of drawing, 
but the British Museum vase does show those definitely oriental elements 
which the Kynosarges vase lacks, namely the lion and the plants, and thus 
allows the certain attribution of the latter to the Proto-Attic class. 

(d) 78. (Below, to the right in ¥ig. ii.) A fragment from the lid of 
a pyxis. 

(r) 15. 'Above, to the right in Fig. ii.) Dimensions ’034 m. x 'OJ m. 

A fragment of a neck. Pal metre and spirals combined with hatched 
triangles clearly place it in the Proto-Attic class. 

B. — Proto-CorintJiian. 

(cf) 26. (Centre Fig. ii.) Ht. '078 m. 

Perhaps an Attic imitation, in view of the lack of care in the decoration, 
and the rarity in Athens of genuine Proto-Corinthian ware, of which the 
only certain example seems to be 768 in the Athenian National Museum.'-^ 

The presence of these five ‘ orientalising ’ vases perhaps strengthens 
the impression that these Dipylon graves are late in the ‘Geometric' 
period. Seven pieces call for special note as being exceptional among 
Dipylon vases. The figure scene on 83 may be due merely to a freak of 
taste, and the cause of the unusually thick neck of the oenochoe (85) 
is probably no further to seek ; the other five, however, must owe their 
peculiarities to some outside cause. 1,6, and 10 are strange only in shape ; 
I and 6 find parallels in Mycenaean ware ; but 10 finds none to the 
graceful curve of its outline, which is in strong contrast to the strictly 
Geometric nature of its decoration. 

The remaining pair diverge, both in shape and in decoration, from the 
strict Geometric type ; 2 is frankly reminiscent of Mycenaean work, 
finding a near parallel to its shape in 76 of Furtwangler and Loscheke's 
plate, while the curved lines on the belly not only call to mind the scroll 
common on the later periods of Minoan pottery, but actually appear on a 
Mycenaean cup and a bowl from Phylakopi. 

Mycenaean influence may have been reflected back from survivals 


Ja/nhiuh, 18S7, p, 51, Fig>. 9 and 10. 


“ Cf. Poulsen, oJ>, cit. p, 27 
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in the East never thoroughly subjected to the Geometric style. It is not 
necessar)^ to suppose direct connection on the mainland, which, in view of 
the probable lateness of date to be assigned to these vases, is less likely. 
12 also probably borrowed both form and decoration from across the 
Aegean, for the nearest parallels in shape come from Thera and Crete ; 
both for the knobs on the handle and for the decoration, a resemblance to 
Cypriote ware has been suggested. In any case this vase is probably of 
comparatively late date, and goes to strengthen the impression that the whole 
set of vases stands near the border line between the Dipylon and the Proto- 
Attic class, that is, probably well on in the eighth century B.r., or yet later. 
It is worthy of note that all these tombs showed traces of burning, though 
elsewhere in Attica a majority of burial cases has been the rule. 


Metal Objects. 

Three fragments of a gold band or diadem, beaten vcr\' thin Fig. I2 
right;, were found in the ‘ Geometric ’ graves on the Kynosarges site. 
Width *031 m., length (/?) '14 m., (b) m., (c) ’04 m. 



(<?) and {c) are the two ends, and arc each pierced with a hole for 
attachment ; the edge of {c) has been slightly turned down as if the band 
had been too long. The decoration is in incised lines and makes it clear 
that the length cannot have been less than *29 m., and much may be 
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missing. Such bands are not rare in Dipylon graves,^ there being ten in 
the Athenian National Museum, among which the nearest parallels are 3521 
and 3522, with however three parallel zigzags. The accepted theory about 
these bands seems to be that they were worn in life round the back of the 
head, from ear to ear over the hair, as the Nctos vase - shows it, 
yet some, e.g'. 3522, are so small that they could not be so worn 
except by a very small child. Their use as a band across the forehead is 
perhaps more probable. On the other hand, l\Ir. R. C. Bosanquet has 
suggested that these bands were used specially for the interment, to prevent 
the falling of the dead man’s jaw, for some have an opening where 
they would pass over the lips. 

An iron knife-blade. Length -17 m. Fig. 12 above, slightly curved. 

Weapons are not common in Dipylon tombs and are interesting as a 
criterion of date. 

The most interesting, because the most puzzling, of the K^mosarges 
finds is an iron disc with a raised hollow boss ending in a spike, Fig. 12, left 
below, diam. •162. Inside, at the end of the spike is a ring, and the edge of 
the rim is decorated with dots in relief, but there are no holes for attaching 
pins. An almost precisely similar thing was found with some Geometric 
pots at Kavousi in Crete, and was given to the Candia Museum by 
Mr. A. J. Evans, only in that case the material is bronze and it is in better 
preservation. Such also were found at Hallstatt,^ also of bronze, with no 
holes round the rim and with the inside ring ; in diameter they range from 
3 to 10 zoll, i\e\ circ. *0/5 m. to *25 m. Professor Ridgewa)' ^ quotes I/icid 
XV. 530 'S(op 7 ]Ka yvdXoiaiv dpi^pora,' and regards them as ornaments 
fastened to the hauberk by means of pieces of leather attached to the inside 
ring, but the size is against this. On the other hand, if they were shield 
bosses, what purpose did the ring serve ? Moreover they must have been 
sunk into the leather or wood. As the matter stands, their great interest 
lies in the connection to which they point between the Danube valley, 
Greece and Crete, a connection which makes it yet more probable that 
the ‘ Geometric ’ period in Greece reflects a northern invader. 

^ Cf. Bruckner and Pernice, Athcu, Mitt. 1893. - Cf. Antike Denkmakr \. Taf. 57. 

” Cf. \ on Sacken, Grabfdd von Hallstatt. pp. 44, 45, PI. VIII. Figs. 9 and 10. 

* EaHy A^c of GreecOy 1. p. 421 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SCHIMATARI AND DILISI 

IN BOEOTIA. 


These excavations arose out of the discovery by Professor Burrows, 
of an inscription built into the wall of the church of H. Dimitrios near 
Schimatari Station. This inscription, which was published by him in the 
last number of the Annual,^ was the base of his provisional identification 
of this site with that of the Temple of Apollo at Delium. Excavation 
was rendered possible by a grant from the Craven Committee at Oxford 
and proved that the identification was not supported by archaeological 
evidence. The excavation of other sites in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Dilisi, a village on the coast which has generally been 
considered to occupy the position of the ancient Delium, led also to 
purely negative results, but as the sites excavated at Dilisi included all the 
places at which ancient remains are known to have existed, and most of 
the places which might naturally have been chosen as temple-sites, the 
excavations have at least cleared the ground for future investigators. 

(i) Tiik Church of H. Dimitrios. 

The site of this church and the inscription which it contains have 
been fully described by Professor Burrows. A thorough excavation of the 
site led to the discovery of no Hellenic remains, with the exception of one 
or two vase-fragments which evidently came from a rifled tomb ; on the 
other hand the site was prolific of Byzantine walls and Christian skeletons. 
The wall of the ‘ mandra/ which at first seemed likely to be of Hellenic 

‘ xi. pp. 153 — 172. 
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date, {proved on excavation to contain tiles in its lower courses, while 
one of its lar^^est blocks was found to rest upon a piece of marble on 
which a Cross had been carefully carv^ed. The architectural fragments which 
the church itself contained were all of Christian date. 

(2) Thk Hill of H. Elia^. 

The hill of H. Elias stands about 2 kilometres from the church of 
H. Dimitries, to the right of the direct road to Dilisi ; it reaches a much 
greater height than the range of hills on which H. Dimitrios is situated, and 
of course is much nearer the sea. At the top of it are the rough stone 









Fi<7. I. — Plan ov a Mycenaean Huuse. 

vvalls, containing in a niche a lantern surrounded by pine branches, which 
do duty for the shrine of H. Paraskeve. A short distance to the north- 
west of this, were some worked blocks of stone which turned out to be the 
foundations of a small Mycenaean house of the usual mainland Mycenaean 
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(lalysos, Tell el Amarnaj period. This building measures 87 m. by 6 m., 
the longer walls being on the north-east and south-west (Fig. i). The 
walls are *50 m. in thickness, though for a length of 2*5 m. along the south- 
east wall the thickness increases to 1*41x1. The walls go down to a depth 
of from *30 to ‘50 m. At the south corner there is a built threshold, while 
at the eabt corner there is a gap of 1*3 m. in the south-east wall; outside 
the south-west wall, at a distance of from i’8o to 270 m. from it, runs 
another wall for a distance of 5*50 m. ; from the north-west wall a cross-wall, 
*60 m. in thickness, extends inwards for a distance of 1*50111. In the 
centre of the building there is a stone block, presumably the base of a 
pillar ; between this and the south-east wall there is a rough pavement. 
The interior of the building was thickly strewn with fragments of 
Mycenaean pottery. From here too, came a rough block of poros stone, 
•45 by *30 by *21 m. deep, with an oval hollow ’lo m. deep on the top face ; a 
round limestone basin with lug handles set opposite one another on the 
lip, greatest diameter '25 m. and height *09 m.; a large bowl of coarse 
material and several pieces of obsidian were picked up on the site. A 
short distance to the east of this building and on the east slope of the hill, 
two rock-cut tombs were found ; one of these measured *66 by *40 m., 
with a depth of *28 m., and the top of the tomb was ‘35 m. below the surface 
of the ground. It contained two cups, one measuring '078 m. in height and 
*095 in diameter at the top, the other *043 in height and 055 in diameter ; 
there were also an iron nail, two amber beads, two pieces of a spiral 
ornament worn in the hair and the whorl of a spindle. The ot'ner tomb 
contained a number of vase fragments. 


(3) Dilisi. 


A . — Remains. 

The most interesting of the architectural fragments visible in the 
village of Dilisi is a large drum of a column of hard poros stone (diam. 
*94, height/64), which dates probably from the beginning of the fifth 
century or cv^en earlier (Fig. 2). As to its provenance, local tradition asserts 
that it was found at Paleo-Chorio (see below), but as excavations on 
that site yielded no trace of similar remains, it seems possible that it 
may have been brought over from Eretria ; at present it stands on 
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the shore close to the house of Dimitriou. In the garden of the same 
house is a fragment of a Roman architrave. 



Fig. 2.— Drum of Toros Column. 

In a cornfield on the Hill of Agrielaea (see below j a stone seat 
was disinterred from a deep pit two or three metres from the crest of 



the hill Fig. 3). It measured 1-27 m. in length, '62 in total height, -56 
in breadth, and the thickness of the seat was -13. There are no traces 
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of supports underneath. The top of the seat has suffered from the 
weather. 

On the shore of Dilisi there are considerable traces of an ancient 
mole, which is described below in connexion with the excavation of the 
site. 


B . — Sites. 


(a) The Mole. 

The mole at present in use at Dilisi is of modern date. It was 
constructed by the English company which began the construction of 
a railway from Athens to Chalcis (a task which has recently been accom- 
plished by a French company), and found it convenient to ship to Dilisi the 
materials necessary for the construction of the portion of this line which 
passes through the Tanagra district. Local tradition reports that many 
stones from the old mole were removed to form the new one ; still, a few 
metres east of the modern mole, traces of its predecessor remain. These 
are two parallel lines of stone blocks, which, if produced, would enter the 
sea at an angle of about 45° with the line of the modern mole. It looks as 
if the coastline had changed considerably since ancient times, the change 
being doubtless due to the influence of earthquakes, to which this region is 
especially subject. The stones average *82 square, and the total width 
of the structure is 4 metres, the length which now remains being 10 ; 
the distance between each stone is 1*5. Excavation showed that the 
stones measured *40 in depth, that they rested upon a continuous base 
of two courses of stone slabs, each '40 in depth, and that the interval 
between the lines of stones was filled with cement composed of ‘ Santorin 
earth’ 7^). A few fragments of Hellenic pottery were discovered, 

and a broken terracotta model of a seat. 

(,b) The Hill Agnelaea. 

This hill, which is 30 or 40 metres in height, lies three or four hundred 
metres eastward of the village ; it slopes straight up from the sea, and is the 
place which most obviously suggests itself to a student of the literary 
authorities, as the site of the Temple of Delium. This was the place at 
which the stone seat, above described, was found. Another stone seat 
exactly similar was unearthed in a tomb constructed of large blocks of 

H 
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stone, together with a number of coarse lekythi and some skeletons ; close 
to this tomb were found a number of lamps, all clearly of late date, and 
one of them ornamented with a cross. 


c The Hill Karaouli, 

This lies a short distance to the left of the path from Schimatari to 
Dilisi, at a distance of about a kilometre from Dilisi ; it is a hill about 
lOO m. in height, with a flat top somewhat scantily covered by pine trees ; 
its name, which means ‘ place of ambush,’ is said to have been derived from 
an episode in the War of Independence. Trenches at the top having yielded 
nothing, work was begun on the foundations on the south-west slope of 
the hill, which proved to be of late date. 

d The West Field, 

This site lies in a ploughed field about 120 m. west of the house of 
Dimitriou, close to the sea, and about 10 m. above sea-level. Here the 
apse of a small church was discovered, and near it a few fragments of glass 
and a piece of fresco, apparently representing a female saint. On this site, 
just below the surface, was found a small piece of poros stone inscribed 
with the letters POA ; the height of the letters is *025 m. and there is a 
good edge only at the bottom ; the space before the first of these letters 
being slightly greater than those between the others, it seems likely that 
the letters formed the beginning of a word. The large stones in the apse 
wall were taken out, but showed no inscriptions. 


^e; IlXa/ca rov AiXiai. 

This hill lies about 600 m. west of the West Field (i,e, about 720 m. 
west of Dilisi), and overlooks from a height of about 25 m. the bay between 
Dilisi and Dramesi ; it faces straight across to Chalcis and the expression 
XaXActSo? KarevavTLov which Herodotus (vl 118) applies to the site of 
Delium, is applicable to this site. Some 10 metres from the shore, and 
running parallel to it, is a natural formation of rock which presents the 
appearance of a mole. The site contains a well of late date ; nothing was 
found there. 
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f Palaco’Pegadi. 

An ancient well, south of Dilisi and about half a kilometre from the 
sea. The whole neighbourhood of the site has its surface strewn with 
pottery and tiles, coarse, but in some cases (T Hellenic date, A wall was 
found lO m. south-east of the well, from *35 to *45 in depth ; below it soil 
mixed with tiles ; the wall was formed of rough unworked limestone ; pieces 
of pottery were found under it, but not in it. It seems probable that the 
site was used at one time as a pottery manufactory, and that the wall 
formed part of a furnace. 

(g) Palaco-CJiorio, 

About half a kilometre south of Dilisi, the place where the large drum 
of a column is said to have been found. The site is marked by a large 
block of coarse local limestone cut into two steps. There are walls of late 
date containing tiles, but nothing Hellenic. A vase of coarse material 
was found in a Roman tomb. 

(h) Hill above Church of H. Paraskeve, Dilisi. 

This hill, as occupying a commanding position near the shore and 
showing a few fragments of Hellenic tiles, seemed a possible site for the 
Temple. Absolutely nothing was found there. 

d) The Middle Field. 

About TOO metres south of the house of Dimitriou at Dilisi, walls 
were unearthed with mortar and tiles ; underneath them ran a line of large 
blocks of stone, under which sand and salt water were reached ; this line 
of stones was probably laid to ensure a sound foundation for the building. 
The length of the wall and underlying row of blocks was at least 12 m, 
(it was not considered worth while to excavate the south end of the 
building) and its breadth 475m. In one place where the late wall has been 
destroyed, there were two of these stone blocks one above the other, with 
a layer of white soft material between them, probably a slab of poros stone, 
which has been dissolved by the action of sea-water. The blocks were 
probably re-used, for a rough edge was found lying above a smooth one, which 
had doubtless been at one time above ground, and intended for show ; the 
smooth and the rough parts belong to the same stone, which must therefore 
have been inverted. It is remarkable that the inner edge of the later wall 
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runs along the line of the outer edge of the top line of blocks. On this site 
were found a fragmentary terracotta representing a woman’s head with 
earrings (height, *047), some small fragments of Hellenic pottery, a vase of 
coarse material probably of post-Hellenic date, and large quantities of late 
tiles and pottery. The lower courses of the building excavated are 
possibly of Hellenic date, but the building cannot have been a temple. 

(j) The Hill Louisa, 

A hill about 150 m. in height and about 2 km. south of Dilisi. An 
inscription was reported to exist here, but was not visible. At the top 
of the hill are a few small blocks of local limestone, now much weathered, 
but perhaps once worked. On the south slope of the hill is a piece of 
worked stone (*53 by *38 by -20), coarse poros, broken at both ends. No 
foundations of any kind were found here. 

My thanks are due to the Directors and Manager of the Athens- 
Larissa Railway Company for their courtesy in permitting me to live at 
their station at Schimatari, and to Dimitriou for permission to occupy 
his house and dig on his estate at Dilisi. Also to Mr. J. i\L Dawkins 
for his photographs of the seat and column drum at Dilisi. 

A. C. B. Brown. 



TWO WATCH TOWERS IN THE MEGARID. 


The mountain-ruad fro:T» Megara to Thebes has always been a 
highway of some importance. Rising from the Alegarian plain, it 
wound upwards among the hills until it topped the pass leading to the 
harbour of Acgosthena, passing on the right the site of the modern Vilia ; 
near this pass it joined another road running up from Pagac, the 
other Megarian harbour. From the nature of the ground the old road 
and the modern mule-track must have followed much the same lines. The 
rocky range of hills, over which the pass already mentioned leads, is 
Mount Car\Mi. The need of guarding such a strategic point, whence 
the Megarian plain and the land round Pagae could easih’ be overlooked, 
is clear at first sight ; and in fact there are still standing two fine Greek 
towers on the southern side of the pass. These were first described by 
Buchon G they are also marked in the map accoinpan\dng a dissertation 
by Lebegue, and mentioned in his text.- 


The Square Tower (P'igs. i and 2). 

This, the easternmost of the two, stands near the path leading from 
Megara to Vilia. It measures 17 ft. 6 in. square at its base. The blocks 
of grey stone used in the work range from 4 ft. to 2 ft. in length, and are 
about 2 ft. high and i ft. 5 in. thick. On the south-west side there shows 

^ La Grt’ce Couiineutak et la Mou'e^ 557. 

- De Oppidis et Portibus iMe^aridis at Poeotlae, 51, 54. The towers are also marked in 
Winterberger’s sketch-map, Jalnbuth d. 1 :. dadSihen Anh, /fist. vii. (1S92), 122. I saw and 
measured both towers in May 1905, and vi suited them again in March 1907. The plans were 
drawn for me by Mr. C. C. T, Doll, architect and member of the School. 
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above the ground a shallow base-course about lO in. deep, which projects 
some 6 inches beyond the face of the wall. Above this sixteen courses 
remain ; the highest is in place only near the south corner and on the 
north-east side. The height must be about 33 ft. ; this was obtained by 
counting the courses, and confirmed b\’ a rough reckoning by trigono- 
metry. Buchon’s estimate of 40 ft. or 50 ft. was excessive. All the blocks 






Fig. I.— Tin: Socakr Towek. 


are roughly squared, but the outer faces arc smoother than the inside 
and have a smooth draft of 2 1 in. round the edges. The corner blocks 
are also drafted. 

The door faces nearly south-east ; its height was originally 6 ft. The 
lintel, which forms part of the fourth course, is 6 ft. 2} in. in length. The 
inside elc\ation of the doorway .shows two holes in the lintel j these must 
have been used to hold metal sockets, into which the bars slid to fasten the 



Tower near Megarr, 



Fig. 2.— Plan- and ELf:vATioN OF the Square Tower. 
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door. On the same side as these cuttings the door-jamb is smoothed for 
a width of 7 -i in. ; this was doubtless where the closed door was meant to 
rest. On the other jamb can be seen a round and a rectangular cutting 
in which the hinges must have been fixed ; no pivot-holes appear, so that 
the door would have been wholly supported on its hinges. 

Inside the tower and at the top of the sixth course, we find a hole cut 
out to a depth of a few inches at each corner, another over the doorway, 
and another in the back wall opposite ; these three pairs of holes arc 
evidence of a first floor borne b}^ three joists. In the ninth course the 
stone has been cut away to make a splayed loophole in the middle of each 
of the four walls. These slits are of the height of the courbC itself, but are 
so narrow on the outside as to be quite unseen, though on the inside they 
ma}' be a foot in breadth. As the upper storey began with course seven, 
the bottom of the loophole was at the easy height of four feet from the 
flour. Whether above the loopholes there was another floor with other 
loopholes, can only be guessed. The upper floors and the roof must have 
been reached by wooden 1 adders. There are no cuttings to carry the 
sLijjports ot a regular staircase. 

It is quite clear from the solidity of the masonry, the evenness of the 
courses, and the general style of building, that this square tower belongs to 
a good period of Greek fortific ition. In many ways it is like the towers 
on the walls of Aegosthena,^ which also show drafted edges at the 
corners as well as on the other blocks, splayed loopholes, and the same 
regular courses. The works on Ithome show many of the same features ; 
but unfortunately it is nat known how long this style of construction lasted 
in Greece : - perhaps our tower may be roughly dated as fourth-century 
work. Square towers are common in Greek lands ; there is a fine example 
between Oenoe and Eleutherae near the modern road,*^ built in the same 
style as our tower, but with smaller blocks, and there are square towers in 
Ceos,^ Amorgos, and other Greek island s.'”‘ 

There are no remains of any wall or court surrounding the tower: 
there are, however, one or two seemingly medinev^al store-tanks sunk in the 
ground near by. 

1 Fcr Aegosthena, cf././Z A. xv. (1895), SU ft., Pis. IX., X. Cf. Lebegue, op. cit. 71. 

Frazer'.', Pauiunias, v. 538 ; Milchhofer, Karten von Attika^ Text vii., viii., p. 16. 

^ RobS, Inselrehei. 1 32 ; Hent, Cyclades, 301 ; BroniUted, Idya^-cs et Rechenhes, i. 26; 
’Apx* *898, 233. ^ See pp. 155 f., belou. 
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The Round Tower (Figs. 3 and 4;. 

This tower measures in its inside diameter, from 16 ft. 9 in. to 16 ft 
3 in. above the first course, and from 16 ft 5 in. to 16 ft. above the second 
course. The outside girth at these heights came to 67 ft. and 60 ft. The 
heights of the four lowest courses are 2 ft. i in., 2 ft. 2 in , 2 ft. i in., 2 ft. 
There are twenty-three courses, and this would give about 50 ft as the 
full height, in agreement with Buchon. The tower can never have been 
much higher, as very few stones have fallen from the top. The blocks are 
very big, many being o\^er 5 ft. long, and 2 ft. thick ; on the inside they 
are very rough, but on the curved outer face arc finished with some care. 
IMany of the joints arc not upright but slope at an angle of about 70 
degrees. Almost every joint is filled with mortar. 

The doorway is 6 ft. 8 in. in height, its breadth at the top 3 ft. 3-\ in. 
and at the bottom 3 ft. 5 in. The lintel forms part of the fourth course, 
and is 5 ft. 4} in. long. The cuttings in the door-jambs may not all be of 
the same date; they suggest thst the door swung on hinges; no pivot- 
holes appear. In the seventh course a hole is seen ab(3ve the doorway, 
there is another opposite to it, and at least two others at the same height 
on either side ; these would be joist-holes for an upper store\e In the 
tenth course there are three splayed loopholes reaching the whole depth of 
the course. In course sixteen there is a square hole over the door, and 
in course thirteen there seem to be at least two joist-holes ; these would 
belong to a third storey. 

Round towers are especially common on the Greek Islands, the most 
famous being the large tower at Andros.^ In this a staircase was carried 
round the wall, while in our tower no trace of such a flight appears. The 
door of the Andros tower was high abov^e the ground, and the lower part, 
built of larger blocks, was used as a basement ; in the present case the 
entrance must always have been at the ground level. Splayed loopholes 
occur at Andros as here. Some of the towers in the islands have 
surrounding courts for the shelter of cattle in case of attack, but nothing 
of the kind seems to have existed in the case before us. There appears to 
be a remnant of a retaining wall, which supported a platform on which 
the tower stood ; this was needed, owing to the slope of the ground. 
There is also a large mediaeval cistern about twenty yards from the lower. 

^ Le Has, J'ojy. Arch. Sect lies <le la Grece, PI. 2. 
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The tower must in the first instance have b^en Hellenic work, but the 
date of its buildin:^ is uncertain ; the presence of mortar in the joints 
suggests that it was repaired in the middle ages. Buchon states that he found 
remains of a mediaeval wall joining the two towers, and he supposes this 
to have been built by the Franks, who may at the same time have repaired 
the round tower with mortar. Of this wall nothing can now be seen near 



Fig. 3.— The Round Tj^wer. 


cither of the towers. It is known that in 1256 William Villchardouin 
attacked Guy de la Roche, Duke of Athens, who had refused to do him 
homage. Villchardouin took the harbour of Megara, driving out the 
Corinthians, and marched up the Thebes road ; by Mount Carydi he was 
met by Guy de la Roche, whom he routed. The quarrel was eventually 
referred to the King of France ^Louis IX.;, who decided that Guy should 
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Fig. 4.— Plan of Round Towfr. 
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keep his dukedom,^ The neighbourhood of the towers was the natural 
place for an army to entrench itself when defending the Thebes road, and 
it is likely that the round tower may have been restored at that time. 

It must be noted finally that neither tower can be considered as a 
work of fortification, nor as a shelter for any large number of refugees ; for 
the buildings are small, have no surrounding court, and stand in exposed 
positions. For points of outlook both are well placed : the round tower 
commands a view of the land round Pagae, and the square tower of the 
plain of Megara. Although the principal view is towards the south and west, 
it is not likely that Aegosthena, even when it belonged to the Boeotian 
league, w'ould have pushed so far south as to build these tow'ers w'ith hostile 
intentions against Megara : more probably the Megarians built the towers for 
the purpose of signalling to Pagae and [Megara itself, in case of an attack 
from the north. It w'ould have been easy to post watchers higher up the 
pass w^ho could have descried an enemy approaching from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vilia, and so have given a timely w^arning ; at the same 
time, any goatherds or foresters w^ho happened to be at w^ork on Mount 
Carydi could have been sheltered in the towers. Aegosthena itself w^as not 
likely to be attacked from the south by an enemy of Megara, so that there 
was no need to send signals from [Mount Car}Mi to Aegosthena. The 
tow^ers, moreover, were rightly placed to serve as a tempoiary base fora 
Megarian army holding the pass against an attack from the north, and 
their strength of w^all would secure the watchmen until reinforcements 
marched up. 

‘ Eoi these events cf. the Chronicle of the J/oraZ, 3265 : 

cirrjpev TO. (pouacaTa tqv k els h.'na.VTT]v Tof', 

K iK€L i(7vvaTravTT]6r}rTav ets upos rh Kapv^iv . . . 

K eKspSKTev 6 irplyKiTTas tuv 7roA.6/xor 4k€7j/ov. 

Buchon, Rcchcrches Historiqucs atr la Mon'e ; Finlay, I/isi. of Greece ^ iv, c. 7, ^ 3, p, 200 ; Sir 
Rennell Rudd, Princes of Achuia, i. 194. 


H. J. W. Tillvakd 



DAMOPHON OF MESSENE. 


PART L— HIS DATE. 

Our knowledge of Damophon of Alessene is primarily derived 
from the fragments of the great group made by him for the temple of 
Despoina at Lycosura, and discovered there by IM. Cavvadias during 
the excavations undertaken in the summer of 1889. The best known 
fragments are the three heads and the piece of embroidered drapery 
in the National iMuseum at Athens, but a great number of smaller 
pieces exist in the magazines at Athens and in the museum recently 
erected at Lycosura. ^ 

ITom Pausanias we learn that Damophon erected many statues 
in Messenc ^ and in the sanctuary - of the Great Goddesses at Megalopolis ; 
that he worked at Aigion ^ and Lycosura ; and that he was entrusted with 
the repairs of the Zeus of Pheidias at Olympia.^ There is no mention 
of Damophon in other classical writers. 

Original works of Greek sculpture on the scale of the remains from 
Lycosura, without shadow of doubt as to their authors, might almost be 
counted on the fingers of two hands. They exist as the landmarks 
by which to discriminate between the others ; and yet in the case of 
Damophon, the anomaly remains that we have not yet arrived at certainty 
as to his date within a period of five centuries. It is natural under the 
circumstances that he should have loomed large as a subject of recent 
controversy, but if any excuse be needed for another discussion of the subject, 
it may well rest on the fact that, while his style has been subjected to the 
minutest investigation, the available evidence from a historical, an epi- 
graphical and an architectural point of view has only oncc‘^ been collected, 

‘ IV. 31, 6. 7. 10. viii. 37, 2-6. 

’ \iii. 31, 1-3. ’ iv. 31, 6. 

‘ vii. 23, 5-7. 

*’ A icceiU paper by Thallon in Anicr. Journ. of Arch, \. 1906, 3, p. 302. 
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and cannot be said even in that case to amount to definite proof. In the 
present paper 1 do not propose to refer at all to the style of the Lycosura 
sculptures, partly for the reason mentioned, but principally because all 
such judgment must be suspended until the completion of the restoration of 
the great group at Lycosura, which is contemplated by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society this spring. The heads and the drapery fragment are 
by no means sufficient for a fair criticism of Damophon’s style, and 
those who have not examined all the fragments in the magazines of 
Athens and Lycosura are not really competent to pronounce upon the 
whole. There is. I think, sufficient evidence from external sources to decide 
the date of Damoj^hon, and it is only on the sure basis of this knowledge, 
that a correct estimate of his genius, his methods and his place in 
the history of art can be obtained. I propose, therefore, to confine 
myself to the external evidence in the present paper, and at a later 
perioi^l, when all the available evidence has been brought together, to discuss 
the varied and interesting problems of his style. 

The views hitherto expressed on the date of Damophon may be 
divided into three classes : those favouring the fourth century H.C., those 
favouring the third or second, and those favouring the epoch of Hadrian 
The la^t view, maintained by Robert,^ Sittl,“ and Overbeck, has been 
so generally abandoned, owing to the recent criticisms of Mr. Daniel 
in the Journal of Hello file Studios, that I do not propose to discuss 
it at length ; architectural and epigraphical considerations which will be 
mentioned later, lender it impossible, even if Daniel’s stylistic arguments 
are not .sufficient. The fourth century date has been upheld by Cavvadias,^ 
Waldstein,’ Diehl,'’ Reinach," h'rnesL' and Percy Gardner/' and Daniel, 
and is perhaps generally held in lAi gland at present. On the other hand, 
Conze,'^ Milchhofer.^-^ Collignon,^' Kekule-Zahn,'^ and more recently Miss 
Thallon, have placed the sculptor’s career in the second or late third 
century. To the careful criticism of Daniel we owe a masterly descrip- 
tion of the remains best known at present, and to Miss Thallon’s recent 


‘ Hermes, xxix 1S94, pp. 429 435. 

“ Iwiin Muli’ir'i Ifaiid^iuh, vi, p 751 
‘ Gt’U'h. dtr Gr. Plast, ii. pp iSl, 48 5. 

fouilUs de Lycoutra, 1 p. 13. 

^ .{(hiftititm, iS^o, i. p. 377. 

Rev. dis El. Gr. 1S99. p. 233. 

' Gaz. dis Beaux^Af Is. 1894, 1. pp. 229 23;, 
'' n-Didbook cf Gr. Rail/', pp. 399 ff. 


Cias. RtV. 1S97. p. 71. 

J.// S. XMv. 1904, p. 41. 

Ank, An:. 1893. p. 125. 

B.P.IV. 1895, PP* 948 tf. 

Hist, de la Sculp. Gr. 11. pp. 626 630. 
Baedeker, Gicecc.^ p* c.xxiv. 

‘’A p. 315* 
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paper, which reached me wlicn most c)f my own work on the subject 
was finished, I am especially indebted, not only for her careful treatment 
of the architectural and epigraphical evidence, but for her collection 
of current conflicting opinions. 

The view which I shall endeavour to demonstrate in the following 
pages docs not differ radically from her own, inasmuch as I would date 
Damophon’s work at IMessene at the beginning of the second century n.c'., 
and his work at Megalopolis and l.}xosura about i8o n.o. Apart from the 
epigraphical and other evidence which must be discussed later, it does not 
seem possible to place any Peloponnesian artistic revival, such as is pointed 
out by Damophon’s career, later than 1 50 1>.C. ^ 

Strabo,- who visited Greece in 29 U.C., found Megalopolis a desert 
inhabited by a few shepherds. ’Kpijfiia /jieydXy] ’(ttiv 7 ) (xeyciXi] it 6X1^ he 
quotes from a comic poet, and we can gatlicr from his narratixx how 
complete was the ruin of the towns of Greece under Roman doniinion. 
The exploits of some of the Roman generals in Greece shr)w clearly tlic 
Roman methods of barbarism in her conquered dependencies, before the 
epoch of the philhellcne emperors. Mummius^^ in not content with 
the razing of Corinth, made a tour of destruction and ])uni‘>hment 
through the cities of Greece. Even Aemilius Paulus,^ philhellcne and 
friend of Polybius, depopulated seventy cities in l^pirus and ensLued 
150,000 of the inhabitants. So com[)lctc was the ruin of tlic Greek citic'. 
b\^ 80 B.C. that they gladly joined the forlorn ho])c of Mithridates, 
although his success could mean at best a change (T master^, and the 
subsequent vengeance of Sulla provided a coup dc grace for the fortunes 
of some of them. 

At the outset of the Roman dominion the outlook was ros\^ enough. 
Liberty was restored to Greece, and Poh’bius bears eloquent tcstimonx' to 
the prosperity of his countrw^’ This is the last period at which we can 
expect to find an artistic renaissance in the Hellenic cities. It is at anv 
rate certain, that once the Hadrianic epoch is rejected, Damophon’s 
career must have closed before the end of the second century n.C. 

^ Hitzig and Bluemner in the recently published third volume of their commeniary on 
l’au^ania.s {Paus^aoias^ iii.^ p. 251, note on Pau'-. viii. 37, 2-4) also sui)]Hut a second century dale. 

- viii. 362, 388, ix. 410. 

’ Pau^. \ii. 16. 9; Pc)l)b. \ 1 . ii. I-3 ; Zonaru'', i\, 31. 

Polyb. xxx. l6. ihdyb. ii. 62. 
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§ I. — Architectural Evidence.^ 

The temple of Despoina at Lycosura is hexast\*le prostyle and of the 
Doric order — i e, it possesses a pronaos with six columns on its eastern 
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which occupies the whole building except the pronaos, is divided by a line 
of blocks into two portions, the easternmost of which, subsequently floored 
with mosaic, was intended for the worshippers, and was also accessible by 
a side door, while the western division contained the great group by 
Damophon Fig. i\ 

The greater part of the basis on which the group stood is preserved 
' Fig. 2), but the actual marble slabs supporting the statues are missing, 
and consequently we have no evidence of the actual position of the 
figures. 

The architectural remains of the sanctuary may be divided into two 



Fig. 3. — \Vi:sT Wall of Cftt.a of Tiaiple of Despoina. 


parts : the ground-plan of the temple with the lower courses of the cella 
wall and the statue base, and the marble remains of the eastern front and 
of the cornice that ran round the building. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of the cella wall. On a foundation of 
rough stone was laid a plain sill-course of squared limestone blocks; 
upon this (the lowest course visible in the illustration) rest the upright 
blocks or orthostatai, which have a raised panel, owing to the draft-edge 
which runs all round them. Two rows would go to the thickness of 
the wall, but the place of the inner row has been supplied by rows of 
rougher blocks, which were perhaps stuccoed on the inside. Above the 
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ortJwstatai is a string-course with a moulded profile. Gpon these lower 
limestone courses rested a wall of baked bricks, of which a number are 
preserved outside the temple. With them is some mortar of a poor 
quality. The lower courses were bonded with FH shaped cramps. 

The statue basis in the cella is similarly constructed of limestone 
orthostatai between moulded sill- and string-courses, and, although there is 
some variety in the mouldings, the general appearance and execution are 
remarkably alike ; the workmanship is moderately good, and compares 
closely with buildings at Olympia and Megalopolis. 

The case of the marble members — the eastern front and the cornice — 



Tn.. 4. — Mari’.lt: Cdkxici: and Falmkttes i<rom Thnitle of Dfstoina. 

is very diffc|;cnt. Here we find clumsy, careless work unparalleled in 
Hellenic times, and a system of proportions, eg., between the height of 
the architrave and the triglyph blocks,^ whicli is unusual even in late 
Greek buildings. A comparison of the cutting of the palmcttes in Figs. 4 
and 5 will illustrate this difference better than any description, 
i'ig. 4 shows a piece of the siina with two of the antefixes, and Fig. 5 
a piece of the marble throne of the goddesses ; the radical difference 
of the workmanship is at once obvious. Another badly executed palmette 
is hhown in Fig. 6, a corner block of the get son. 

' The :u chit rave hluch^ aic ‘54 m. high ; ihc triglyph block- 75 ni. 
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There have been three theories with regard to the relative dating of 
these two groups of architectural remains : (i) that they both date from a 
Hellenic period, (2) that they both date from a Roman period, and 
(3) that they date, the former from a Hellenic, the latter from a 
Roman period. 

Cavvadias ^ and most of the other authorities who support a fourth 
century date for Damophon's career attribute the marble members to 
a Roman reconstruction, while they date the walls and statue base in the 
fourth century. We have epigraphical evidence for a restoration in 
Roman times, and the mosaic'^ found in the eastern portion of the cella 
shows that work was done in the temple during the imperial epoch. 
Evidence of its flourishing condition at this period is shown by several of 
the inscriptions.^ 

Dorpfeld ^ was at first inclined to attribute the whole building to one 
period. He argued that there were no remains of any front earlier than 
the present marble one, and that consequently it must have been of wood. 
It is hardly conceivable that a wooden front should have been built in the 
fourth century for the shrine containing so remarkable a group ; the 
material too, Doliana marble, is the same as that of the statue group, and 
the state of weathering similar. He placed this period at first in Roman times, 
but afterwards in the first or second century U.c. ; since the discovery of 
the restoration inscription, however, he has retracted'’ this view and has 
had the kindness to inform me that he believes in two periods of con- 
struction, a Greek period of perhaps the second century u.c. for the earlier 
work, a Roman period for the marble front. It is indeed hard to conceive 
that the marble work was executed at the same time as the limestone. 
Although a portico of wood is highly improbable in the fourth century, it is 
not unlikely in the second. 

Daniel' would ascribe all the work to the fourth century; a theoiy 
which docs not appear to me possible, in view of the details of the marble 
front, proportions of architrave and triglyph blocks, flat tops of 
triglyph cuttings, proportions of capital and column, etc., to say nothing of 
the degradation of the w^ork. 

* /u>ia/i'c'y i/c Ly^osura, i. p. S, unic i. ~ 'E<p. 'Apx- 189 >, p. 236. 

■ 'E(p 'Apx- IS^9y p. 43. ri. 3, 

^ ihc Ixi'^c in lioiuMi uf llaiULiu in 'E^. 'Apx- 1896, 10^. 

•’ Ah'itfi. Mitt. XV. iSi.c, p. 230, and xviii. i8()3, p]\ 219-221. 

” Atiuu. MU‘. w. 1895, p 373. y/./y.A. \\i\. 1904. p. 54 
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struction. The bricks arc in themselves a sufficient refutation of the 
Hadrianic theory. 

Since the statue basis, and therefore the group which stood upon it, 
belong to the earlier date, we may now exclude the later period so far as 
Damophon is concerned, and examine the cella walls and statue basis to 
see if they can be approximately dated, since their date will be also that 
of the statue group. 

Of primary importance are the ; — ; shaped cramps. This shape of 
cramp does not come into use before the second half of the fourth century, 



Fig. 6 — CoRNKR-Bi.ncK or tirisoN from Temfli: of OrsmiNA. 


and so we may take this definitely as a tcruiiniis a)itc quon for the building 
of the temple. Daniel ^ docs not seek to put Damophon’s work at 
Lycosura earlier than this period. A later limit is suggested by the 
bricks, which arc pre-Roman ; so that we arc left with not more than three 
centuries to choose from. 

Daniel’s - architectural arguments for a fourth century origin rest 
on certain similarities between the temple of Despoina and the Thcrsilcion 


^ J.II.S. wiv. 1904. p. 55. 
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at ^legalopolis ; the points of resemblance on which he lays stress are : the 
construction of the wall by means of sill- and string-courses with ortliostatai 
between, the draft-margin running round the ortliostatai, and the double 
undercutting of the step- risers. But these features are in themselves no 
criteria for a fourth century date. iMiss Thallon ^ has already pointed 
out that the ortliostatai construction and the draft-margin at Lycosura 
arc observable also in the wall of the Palaestra at Olympia,- which is 
dated by the excavators to the late third or early second century, and 
that the double undercutting of the step-risers is noticeable on the second 
century restoration of the Philippian colonnade at Megalopolis. As regards 
the resemblance with the Thersileion : there is still more resemblance in 
detail between the Thersileion and the Myropolis ‘ colonnade at ^Icga- 
lopolis ; in both w*c find a double draft on the uppermost step-riser, a 
raised panel bctw'een the columns, and square dow^el-holes, set diagonally, 
for securing the columns. But the IMyropolis colonnade can be dated 
accurately shortly after 265 B.C., since it was erected by Aristodemiis to 
commemorate a defeat inflicted on the Spartans in that year. It is to be 
noticed that there is one signal difterence from the Thersileion both at 
Lycosura and in the iMyropolis colonnade, viz. : the use of — shaped 
instead of — shaped cramps. 

The construction by means of ortliostatai between sill- and string- 
course is no criterion of date wflien used to support a brick superstructure. 
It is a natural w^ay of building wdiich w’as in use at all periods. Thus w*e 
find it in the so-called workshop^ of Pheidias at Olympia w'hich probably 
dates from the middle of the fifth century, in the Hellenistic houses of 
Priene, ' and in the marble facing of the Stoa of Eumcncs under the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

A comparison of the mouldings and the proportions employed is more 
likely perhaps to point to contemporaneit}' of construction, and here w'c 
find a close resemblance between the temple of L}’Cosura and the group of 
so-called late Dorian building.^ at 01)'inpici, which include the Lconidaeum'^ 
and the Palaestra, and are dated in the third and second centuries li.c. 

Pdg. 7 show’s a comparison in section between the wall of the Palaestra 
and the cella w’all of Lycosura. The general resemblance in moulding will 


^ AJ.A. 1906. PI). 310, 31 1. 

’ E.Kiavaiious ill jp. 12. 

e.g. Pnciu, p. 298, Fig. 317. 


“ II. p. 1 21. 

^ Olynipui. li. p loi, TI. 71. 

LKympia. ii. pp. 83 oiA loi. Pis. 66. 75. 
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be noticed. An obvious point of difference rests in the fact that at 
Ly cosura the place of the second upright block is supplied b\' rough 
stones ; but this is due, it may be argued, not to any difference in date, but 
simply to a greater need for economy ; the temple of Despoina was never 
a show place like Olympia, and the means at the disposal of the builders 
were naturally much smaller. This is certainly true, but at the same time 
it is not the method of Greek architecture during the fifth and fourth 
centuries ; it is rather a sign of the poverty which had been produced by 
the disastrous wars of the third century, and points to a late period of 
construction. The more isolated temple of Bassae is built in a much 
more conscientious manner. 



Fig. 7 —Sections of Walls and UAbEs at Lyci">ura and Otampia. 


Fig. 7 shows also a comparison in section between the statue base at 
Lycosura and one at the Leonidaeum at Olxanpia,^ which can be dated to 
the end of the third or the beginning of the second century. Here again 
the general resemblance in proportions and in moulding is remarkable, 
while a further similarity in detail is noticeable in the fact that in each 
case there was a marble supporting-slab above the base, to carry the 
dedication. The rather clumsier and more finicky treatment of the 
Lycosura moulding suggests, if anything, a later date. 

I have not mentioned the inscriptions - found on some of the roof tiles 
at Lvcosura, and two ’ inscribed letters on one of the columns of the 


^ ii. pp. 15L 15S, VU. 94. 12 ; rf. also an altar at Piicnc. rri\fu\ p. 16S, Fig, 160. 

- npo/cTtKct Tfp I P' Apx* p. 2 ’4. 
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pronaos, since they are not sure evidence for the date of construction. 
None of the tiles that I have seen, howevxr, bears an inscription that 
need be older than the beginning of the second centur}’. 

The evidence of the architecture, then, cannot be said to be conclusive, 
but it points much more strongly to the beginning of the second than 
to the fourth century, and I have Dr. Dorpfcld’s permission to state 
that this is the inference he would himself draw from the remains. 
It may be said that, in general, the excavations at Megalopolis pointed 
to two periods of building: one after the foundation in 370, and one after 
the destruction by Cleomenes at the end of the third century. Prima facie 
evidence may connect Damophon as well with the later as the earlier 
period, and we shall see that such a hypothesis is capable of 
demonstration. 


§ 2.— Historical Evidkxcl. 

It has occasionally been assumed that the weight of historical evidence 
fur placing Damophon's career in the fourth centur}^, is overwhelming. 
The assumption le.-^ts on the connection of Damophon with the new cities 
of Alessene and Megalopolis, two links in the chain of fortresses with which 
Epaminondas hoped to fetter the power of Sparta. IMessene was probably 
founded in 370 1 >.C., but though the arrangements for the building of 
Megalopulis were made at the same time, there are good grounds for 
Xiesc’s^ theory that they were nut completed until the reverse which the 
Theban arms suffered at Alantineia in 361 Ji.C. The population - of the 
new city was procured by the abandonment of fort}’ of the neighbouring 
villages, hitherto divided among the tribes of the Cynurii, Maenalii, 
Parrhasii, Eutresii, Aegytii, Orchomcnii, and the Tripolis of Gallia, Dipocna, 
and Nonacris. Diodorus,' speaking of the founding of the city in 370, 
mentions only twenty villages, and we know from Xenophon"^ that 
Fallantion and Asea fought at Mantineia as allies, not component parts, of 
^Megalopolis. But these towns are included by Pausanias among the 
synoecised villages. We learn further from Diodorus that after the battle 
several of the villages attempted to abandon the new cit}’, but that 
Pammencs the Theban ^compelled them to remain ; probably therefore it 

^ Heruies, xwiv. p. 527 ; cf. Dindoif, Demosthenes, \ul, viii. Scholia Pro. iMc\. p. 246. 

- TaiH. viii, 27. 3. iJiud. xv. 72. 

Xen. HclL vii. 5. 5. ’’ Diod. xv. 94 
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was Pammenes who completed the foundation of Megalopolis by adding 
the other twenty villages, including Pal Ian t ion and Asea, which are 
mentioned by Pausanias, Thus Megalopolis only began to settle down to 
its anomalous civic position after the battle of Mantineia in 361 B.C. 

Damephon we must suppose, if we assume for a moment that he lived 
at this period in the fourth century, made a name for himself in the 
decoration of Messene, and was accordingly invited, in company with 
artists like Cephisodotus and Xenophon of Athens, to participate in the 
work of ornamenting Megalopolis ; subsequently he accepted a commission 
at Lycosura to execute a group similar to that at IMcgalopolis, and his 
growth of reputation found him patronage also at Aigion/ ncwl}’ raided to 
importance by the earthquake which had removed her rival Helikc in 
373 B.C. ; finally, in preference to all the artists of Greece, this sculptor 
of Messene, who is known to us only from the pages of Pausanias, is 
summoned to Olympia “ to repair the Zeus of Pheidias, although he had 
never, so far as we know, executed a chryselephantine work. A priori this 
theory is attractive and interesting, and explains most of the facts known 
about Damophon's life, but its historical possibility rests on a single piece 
of dubious evidence: Pausanias’^ states in his description of Alcssenc, that 
^ besides images of the god and his sons, and images of Apollo, the ]\Iuses 
and Heracles, the sanctuary’ (of Asclepios) ‘ contains an Image of the City 
of Thebes and a statue of Epaminondas, son of Cleommis, an image of 
PMrtune and one of Artemis, bringer of light. The marble images are 
the works of Damophon, the only Messenian sculptor of note that I know 
of. The statue of Epaminondas is of iron and is the work of ^OInc other 
artist.’ 

It is inferred from this passage that Damophon was the sculptor of 
the * City of Thebes,’ and that such a work could only be erected shortly 
after the restoration of the city by Epaminondas. The statement of 
Pausanias is not really very convincing ; the words sound like the 
description of a local guide, who may have had the usual failing of 
attributing as many works as possible to some famous artist, and the 
phrase ttoA-K t6 ^ny^aitxiv Ka\ 6 suggests a 

group, not single statues. In any case there is no reason wh)' a statue of 
the City of Thebes should not have been erected at a much later date in 
the third or second century, when the xAchaean League was reviving 

^ Pau'^. vii. 23. 6 and - Fans. iv. 31. 6. Fans. iv. 31, 10. 
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Theban ideals in its struggle with Sparta. The statue of Epaminondas^ 
which would be more conclusive for a fourth century date, is named as the 
work of another artist ; 370 B.C. would be a surprisingly early date for the 
city-Tyche^ type of statue. 

There is very little evidence then, beyond a general historical suitability, 
for an early fourth century date for Damophen’s career. On the other hand, 
there arc historical considerations which prove fatal to it. They arise in 
regard to Lycosura. Was the Ly cosura group made after, or before, the 
foundation of Megalopolis ? We know' that there w'as a sanctuary of the 
?vli^tress at Lycosura before the foundation of ?^Icgalopolis, for Pausanias - 
tells us that, w'hcn the other Arcadians w'ished to punish the men of 
Lycosura for refusing to join in the synoecism, they w'cre spared ow'ing to 
the traditional sanctity of the shrine of Despoina. We have already seen 
that the base of the statues is probably contemporary w'ith the w'alls of 
the cella of the temple, and therefore, that statue group and temple at 
L\xosura were contemporaneous ; but the group cannot be earlier than 
370, for a study of the architectural details has show'n the impossibility of 
dating the temple earlier than the second half of the fourth centurx'. 
Damophon must have w'orked at Lycosura, therefore, not earlier than the 
second hall of the fourth century, presumably after the success of his work 
at Megalopolis. This is the view' of Daniel,’ the most prominent 
supporter in recent years of a fourth ccntuiy date. 

Xow wc know from Pausanias that the people of Lycosura were 
compelled to assist in the foundation of Megalopolis in 361 n.c. They left 
their home on the spurs of Lycaon, and came to live in the city that was 
grow ing on the banks of the Helibson. Who then w'crc the builders of the 
temple of Lycosura, and the dedicators of the group of the Great Goddesses, 
in the second half of the fourth century } 

The Arcadian League, which made such a sudden and dramatic appear- 
ance on the stage of Greek politics, was the creation of a day. Ten years 
after it.s foundation it took different sides at Mantineia, and its federal 
coinage so(jm became a perqui.-^itc of Megalopolis. The latter city, whether 
under ^Macedonian influence or the rule of its tyrants,^ continued to strike 
the coins of the League, though profoundly out of sympathy wnth its 
neighbours ; it arrogated to itself the authority of the League, and wc can 

^ Cf. I’clcy (lartlncr in J./I.S. i\. 188S, p. 47, - IWus. viii. 27. 6. 

^ J.II.S. 1904, p, 5;. ^ B.W. Cat. of Coin-, Pclopjmicoii'^, p, Ki. 
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imagine no moment after 350 B.C. when the Arcadian League was in a 
position to dedicate a great temple and statue group at Lycosura. 
As to ^Megalopolis herself, she continued to maintain a selfish and 
un- Arcadian policy. In 33cS her Macedonian sympathies were rewarded 
by a special visit from Philip, and in 3i(S her championship of Cassander 
against Polyspcrchon resulted in an unsuccessful siege by the latter. 
^Icgalopolis then drops out of history until the rise of the t\'rant ^ Aristo- 
demus in the third century. That she was prosperous in the half century 
after her foundation is undoubted, but her policy was always selfish and 
out of sympathy with the other Arcadian towns ; we cannot imagine that 
she would find room in her schemes of aggrandisement for the erection of 
a great shrine on a deserted hill top in the wilds of Mount Lycaon, when the 
question of her own fortification and embellishment was always pressing. 

It is, in fact, hard to conceive that any community save the inhabitants 
of Lycosura would undertake the restoration of the sanctuar}’ of Despoina. 
Nor is it conceivable that they should have made such an offering while 
remaining an unimportant fraction of the inhabitants of ^legalopolis. The 
condition for such a dedication as that of Lycosura is that it should 
be made by a free and autonomeus community, and we must therefore 
fix the tcnjiiiuis post queoi for the building of the sanctuar\', at the date 
when the Lycosurians recovered their independence. 

The villages which had been forced to merge their identitx' in that of 
[Megalopolis seem to have striven continually against the yoke. In 370, 
the date of the first conception of the scheme, we find the inhabitants of 
Lycaca," Tricoloni and L}xosura offering a desperate resistance to the 
synoccism, while the Trapezuntians preferred to fiy to the shores of the 
Kuxine rather than lose their beloved autonom\’. In 3617 after the 
disastrous battle of Mantineia, another ^tand was made, but the help of 
Pammcncs and the Thebans secured the victory for the League. I'urthcr 
light is obtainable for the history of the separatist party in [Megalopolis. 
An inscription from Tegea, published by Lebas/ mentions a revived 
Arcadian League in which the names of the C\murii and Maenalii, two of 
the incorporated tribes, occur as independent allies.'* Niese’s arguments 
on the date of this inscription seem conclusiv^e ; he places it shortly after 

' Foi an account of AiKtt)dcuui^- cf. Xic^e, Gt,\ch. dcr Grh<h. u Mak^d. Staatui^ li. p. 241. 

- l*au>. viii. 27, 5. Fiod. w. 94. 

^ Lcbtis, Goya^^c A}\h<.'ologiquc, ii. p. 194, Xo. 340 a. 
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the death of the tyrant Aristodeinus, t.t\ about the middle of the third 
century. Aristodemus was murdered by Eedemus and Demophanes, who are 
mentioned as the teachers and forerunners ^ of Philopoemen. We know 
that Philopoemen belonged to the separatist party, for he liberated - several of 
the villages on his return to ^^legalopolis in 192 ; and therefore we may legiti- 
mately assume that the murderers of Aristodemus belonged to the same 
party, and that the separation of the IMaenalii and Cynurii, shortly after the 
death of Aristodemus, was due to their influence. A second clear instance 
of the triumph of this policy has just been mentioned in the case of Philo- 
poemen. 

Thus we have evidence for a separatist party existing throughout the 
fourth and third centuries at ^Megalopolis. It was clcarl) against the 
interests of the dominant [Macedonian party of the fourth century, or of 
the later tyrants, to diminish the power of the city as compared with its 
Arcadian neighbours, therefore we find only rare manifestations of the 
success of the opposition. Their first triumph comes, as stated, about 250, 
for the prosperity of the cit\', as shown during the siege of Polysperchon 
and the reign of Aristodemus, is clear proof that it had not as yet suffered 
diminution of population. The villages, however, that won their freedom 
after the death of the tyrant were onh^ those of the C}murii and [Maenalii. 
Most of tho.^e which had been merged in Megalopolis never recovered 
their independence. W hen Pausanias’'^ visited Arcadia he found Pallan- 
tium, Dipoca, .Vliphera and Lycosura independent, and Gortys. IMethydrium, 
Thiboa, Teuthis, Gallia and Dipocna repopulated, but dependent on 
Alegalopolis. Xow the chief towns of the C}’nurii and Macnaiii arc 
precisely Pall an tin m, Dipoea, Aliphera and Gort)'s ; thus we obtain 
confirmation of the inscription. Also we find evidence for a second 
-secesbion in the case of L}Xosura arid the (jthcr villages mentioned, 
which come from the ( 3 rchomcnii and the Tripolis, while Lycosura 
was the chief town of the Parrhasii. Now there arc two other periods 
in the history of Megalopolis when secession was possible. After the 
work of PLcdemus and Demophanes had been superseded by the t\'ranny 
of Lydiadas, the oppobition party can never have been in power until 
the destruction of Megalopolis by Clcomenes in 223. The citizens^ 
fled in a body, and prcbumably, on their return from Mcsscnc there must 

^ niut. P/iiL i. - Ulut. PhP. \iii, 

^ Tau-. viii. 7 foU. ^ Vans, \iii. 27. 15. 
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hav'C been an opportunity for secession. That some secession did take 
place, is probable from the strife that arose as to the restoration, since one 
party ^ wished to restore the old circuit, while the other pointed out that 
the circuit was now far too large for the inhabitants ; thus the loss of 
the IMaenalii and Cynurii may have been supplemented by further with- 
drawals, while the conservative party, by maintaining the old circuit, 
hoped perhaps to lure or compel the sccedcrs to return. At any rate, 
whether there was a further secession in 223 or no, we have the evidence 
of Plutarch for a secession in 192, on the accession of Philopocmen - to 
power. His return from Crete assured the victory of the popular party ; 
further villages were released and the circuit, we may presume, narrowed. 
Philopocmcn rightly believed that the Arcadians prospered better in 
villages than in large towns, and that Megalopolis was too large for its own 
advantage, 

L\'cosura must have obtained her independence by 190-1S0, for we 
find in the shrine of Despoina the base of a statue of the son of 
Philopocmcn'"’ dedicated by Philopocmcn s father, and from this date 
commences the list of the other inscriptions found in the shrine. 

At which date, 250, 223, or 192, arc we to suppose that she recovered 
her freedom ^ Which date can we connect with Damophon ? 

We have seen that the inscription from Tegca makes no mention of 
Lycosura or the Parrhasii among the list of autonomous Arcadian com- 
munities in 250. A more definite proof that L}xosura did not participate 
in this movement rests on the following facts. In 223 IFC. the Spartans 
under Cleomcncs surprised and sacked the town of IMegalopolis : with 
regard to this sack, Polybius‘S tells us, that it was so savage and ruthless as 
to preclude the least hope that the town could ever be restored ; this, of 
course, is an exaggeration, but it did as a matter of fact take at least fifty 
years to complete the fortification. According to Pausanias,’’ Cleomenes 
razed the city to the ground and burnt it ; from Plutarch^’ we learn that 
he levelled the best parts of the city with the ground and sent off the 
works of art, both sculpture and painting, to Sparta. Doubtless some of 
these escaped, like the temple statues of Zeus Soter and the statue of 
P^riendly Zeus, but, if we are to credit Plutarch’s account at all, it is 

1 Tolyb. V. 93. 5. 

- riut. r/iiJ. MU. ; Nie^'C, //Aw/t’/' GruJi. uitd Staatcu. ii. 251, iii. 36. 
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impossible to believe that all the works of Damophon seen by Pausanias, 
some of which are small and easily portable, can have escaped both 
destruction and spoliation ; they cannot, then, have been in place before 
the sack of the city. If the accounts of the taking of Megalopolis which 
have come down to us are even approximately true, we must exclude 
Damophon's work at IMcgalopolis not only from the fourth, but from the 
greater part of the third century. 

We must now examine the history of ^Megalopolis during the thirty 
years from 223 to 192, to see at which period we are likely to find 
Damophon working in that city, and to which of the two later periods 
we should ascribe the enfranchisement of L\xosura. P'or many years 
after their disastrous defeat at the hands of Cleomencs, the Megalopolitans 
remained in a condition of great weakness and poverty. After the fate 
of Sparta had been decided at Sellasia in 222, the work of reconstruction 
commenced, and in 221 Antigonus ^ sent the peripatetic philosopher 
Prytanis to arrange the laws of the new town. In 218 the strife between 
the two parties, the rich, who wished to restore the old circuit, and 
the poor, who wanted a restricted area, became so acute that Aratus- was 
called in to arbitrate on the question. From 217, the end of the Social War, 
until 207, when a revived Sparta under Machanidas and afterwards Nabis, 
renewed the aggressions of Cleomenes, there is a brief lull for the Arcad- 
ian cities, but we can imagine that their efforts were directed rather 
towards fortification than adornment ; especially was this the case with 
Megalopolis, whose walls were unfinished, as they still verc thirty years 
later. During the wars with Xabis the distress was so great in the city, that 
the inhabitants were reduced in 200 to sowing the waste space within the 
walls, through their inability to defend their fields outside. Megalopolis 
had no rest until the return of Philopoemen in 192 ; shortly afterwards he 
led an army against Sparta, and in 188^ captured the town and brought 
peace at last to the Peloponnese ; with the proceeds of the sale of 3000 
disfranchised Spartan citizens he rebuilt a Stoa’’ at iMegalopolis, which, 
as we learn from Livy, had been in ruins since the sack by Cleomencs. 

It is at this period, when Sparta was conquered and Megalopolis could 
once more fed safe, that it seems more probable to place the gradual work 

^ Po])b. V. 93, 8. “ Pul)b. \. 93. 9. ’ I'hu. /Vii/. \m, ^ Livy, wwiii 34. 7. 

■’ Tiro Stna was probabK the Philippian Colonnade, the chief oinainent of the A^oraat Megalo- 
polis. Cf. E.\cavatio)is at , jjp. 06 and 104. 
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of reconstruction and the activity of Damophon ; not in the brief decade from 
217 to 207. If we desire to find a period which, apart from other consider- 
ations, is priifia facie suitable for an artistic revival in the Peloponnese, it 
will assuredl}' be the period after Flamininus had restored her liberty to 
■Greece, and Philopoemen had destroyed the mischievous power of Sparta ; 
the period before the Macedonian wars of Perseus and the Romans. 
All too soon the rule of Rome began to crush all independent life in 
Hellas, but in the brief period suggested we get a veritable revival of 
Hellenic activity ; it is the epoch of Lycortas, of Philopoemen, of 
Polybius, and the latter^ wrote of it, that in his day the Peloponnese was 
enjoying the highest prosperity of which it was capable. This period ma}* 
be reckoned as the second foundation of Megalopolis, and we have ample 
evidence of the extent of the building operations carried on " ; the Philippian 
Colonnade in its restored form, the pcribolos of the temple of Zeus Soter, 
which is another example of wall construction similar to the temple of 
Lycosura, tlie second period of the walls, and the development of the plan of 
the theatre, are all to be connected with the early part of the second century. 
It was a period of close alliance with IMessene, and is marked by the promi- 
nence of Aigion as the capital of the Achaean League, so that the a priori 
historical arguments which have been applied to the early fourth century, 
have an equal force at the date in question. [Moreover, if we are inclined 
to place Damophon’s activity at Megalopolis in 217-210, rather than from 
188 onwards, we shall find it hard to reconcile the date with his work in 
Lycosura, since the evidence for an independent L}xosura points more 
strongly to 192 than to 223 ; not only have we no sure evidence for an 
exodus at all in 223, but the fact that the scries of inscriptions in L}'cosura 
starts about 1 90, and starts with the family C)f Philopoemen, the emanci- 
pator of the villages, suggests the later date. P^inally, as we shall see later, 
■there is epigraphical evidence for Damophon’s activity in [Megalopolis at 
a much later period than the last decade of the third centurx'. 

The historical evidence, therefore, at our disposal leads us to adopt a 
period starting about 190-180 for Damophon’s work in Lycosura and 
^Megalopolis, and excludes an\^ period before the sack of Megalopolis in 


‘ l\)Ub. ii t>2. 


- E\i<ii\iuoni at j'p. 53 59. 
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§ 3. — Thi' Cult of the Great Goddesses at Megalopolis. 

Further light is thrown on the date of Damophon’s activity both at 
^^legalopolis and Lycosura by a consideration of the cult of the Great 
Goddesses whose statues he made. The sanctuary at Lycosura was known 
as the sanctuary of Despoina or the i\Iistress ; this was the name of the 
earlier shrine before 370, as well as of the later shrine visited by Pausanias. 
Damophon’s group, however, does not represent the Alistress, but two 
goddesses of equal rank and two subordinate attendants. In ^Megalopolis, 
where his group was housed in a new, not a restored, shrine, the sanctuary 
was called that of the Great Goddesses. This indicates a change in the 
later cult from the cult before 370, since the Mistress of early Arcadian 
worship has no real relation with the Great Goddesses of Eleusis. 
Despoina^ is the iroTvia di^poyv, or the Great Mother, a primitive Arcadian 
earth-goddess and protectress of wild animals ; her true affinity is with 
the Oriental Cybele or Magna Mater, who sometimes takes her place at 
a later period. Kore-Persephone is a foreign and a different conception, 
brought from Eleusis and acclimatised at a late period in Arcadia. 
Fortunately, Pausanias has preserved for us a notice of the introduction of 
the Elcusinian cult,- for he relates in his account of Megalopolis that there 
was a building containing statues of Callignotus, Mentas, Sosigenes, and 
Polus. *' These men are said to have introduced the mysteries of the Great 
Goddesses into ^Megalopolis, and the ceremonies are an imitation of those 
at Eleusis.’ It is noticeable that adjacent to the temple of the Great 
Goddesses was an older sanctuary of the Maid;^ with an image eight feet 
high and a pedestal always covered with ribbons. IMen might enter it on 
one day only, in the year. It is clear that in this old sanctuary we 
must recognise the original home of the Mistress or Maid, the early 
Arcadian nature-goddess primarily devoted to women, and that in the 
great temple adorned by Damophon we find the later Eleusinian couple, 
colossal and magnificent as befits the new and victorious cult ; in fact, 
it is very probable, as M. Berard ^ has suggested, that the original cults- 
of Megalopolis were those brought in straight from the villages, and that 
perhaps the old sanctuary of the 'MrIcI was the very one which was 

1 Cf. Mi'-s Harrison, Proh^onitJta io the Study of Greek Reliyion^ pp. 271 foil. 

- 1‘aus. viii. 31, 7. ^ Pau^. viii. 31, 5. I.a Culfes Jnadit/is, p. 91. 
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substituted for the abandoned shrine of Lycosura. Only gradually were 
the separate systems replaced by universal ]\Iegalopolitan cults ; the 
temple of Zeus Soter dates from the outset, Cephisodotus and Xenophon 
made the temple statues, and the god became the emblem of the Arcadian 
League, but the goddesses of Eleusis were a later importation. 

Of three of the men who introduced the cult we know nothing else, but 
by great good fortune the name of one of them, Sosigenes, occurs on 
an inscription^ found by the British excavators at [Megalopolis, as father of 
one of the daniioitrgoi. This inscription is dated in the latter half of 
the second century B.C., Sosigenes/- though a common name in Athens, is 
exceedingly rare in the Feloponnese : under these circumstances we need 
find no difficulty in supposing that Sosigenes was an Athenian or 
Eleusinian who migrated to [Megalopolis at the beginning of the second 
century, and helped to introduce the new cult. 

It is likely that the Eleusinian idea would prevail in [Megalopolis 
before it spread to Lycosura. Damophon was probably already engaged 
in his work at the larger town when the newly enfranchised L\’cosurians 
determined to avail themselves of his skill. At Lycosura we find an 
addition to the dual goddesses in the shape of two smaller attendant figures, 
whose connexion with the cult of the Great Goddesses has never been 
satisfactorily explained. It seems probable that we must account for the 
Artemis and the Anytus by supposing that some elements of the earlier 
Mistress-worship were incorporated in the later cult. In Artemis the 
huntress, with quiver and dog, we see an admixture of an older chthonic 
deity with snakes and torch : all sides of the Mistress, Tiorvia dyjpMr, are 
not represented in the Eleusinian couple, and here, as it seems to me, we 
find a chthonic huntress Artemis introduced to make good the deficiency.'^ 
The meaning of Anytus is more difficult to explain ; Pausanias's story, that 
he was a foster-father to the goddess, is unparalleled elsewhere and un- 
satisfactory ; probably the story was invented by the local priests to explain 
a myth they could no longer understand. It is quite possible that Anytus 
represents the oldest inhabitant of all in this shrine on the hill of Lycosura, 
some forgotten hero whcjse worship came to be incorporated in that of the 
[Mistress. Similar instances are not unknown, and there is the classic 

^ a/ Me Inscription^, viii. B pp- 

“ Cf, I’apc-Benscler, n i/tr G)Uvh, Ei'^L)uia})u )i , 

^ S. Wide {LakoniSihc Kiiltc, p. iii, note 2) that the Aitemis is Artemi^ llegemone. 

K 
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example of Diana and Virbius at Aricia. We find the hero still surviving 
as a make-weight to the Artemis on the other side of the Eieusinian group» 
and an aetiological myth invented to account for his presence. 

If this theory of the rise of the Eieusinian cult in ^Megalopolis and 
Lycosura, and the identity of the Sosigenes on the inscription with the 
Sosigenes who introduced it, be accepted, we have further strong evidence 
fur assigning the career of Damophon to the first part of the second 
century. 

§ 4. — EriGRAPHiCAL Evidence. 

The inscriptions found in the shrine of Despoina at Lycosura 
have been published with great care by Leonardos in the 
WpXaioXoytfCj],'^ but until Miss Thallon’s recent article they had not been 
used for the purpose of dating the temple ; they form a scries of which 
the earliest are the dedications to Lydiadas and Philopoemen, while later 
inscriptions belong to the imperial epoch. Were another argument needed 
to demonstrate the impossibility of a Roman origin for the sanctuary, it 
would rest upon this series of dedications, which starts from the beginning 
of the second century P.c. 

There is no need to go into these inscriptions in detail, with the 
exception of the dedication- to Lydiadas, and another that will be men- 
tioned later. If the Lydiadas of the dedication were the tyrant of that 
name, we should have to date the inscription about 230 P.C., thus throwing 
back the construction of the sanctuary many years before the date 
suggested. Miss Thallon, in order to get rid of the difficulty, is inclined 
to I ut forward the suggestion that tlm stone, on which there is no mention 
of Despoina or Lycosura, was brought from ^Megalopolis to L}’Cosura ; 
but there is no need to adopt such an explanation. There were two 
persons of the name of Lydiadas in the history of Megalopolis — one the 
tyrant, and the other an ambassador who was sent to Rome in 179 B.c. 
The forms of letters, which include an A with curved bar,^ are more easily 
paralleled in the first half of the second century than in 230, which 
seems too early for the change ; the inscription must belong to the 
a[nbassador not to the tyrant. 

' 'E<b. ’Apx. 1895, p. 263; 1896, pp. loi, 217 ; 1898, p. 249. 

- 'E<p. 'ApX‘ 1895, p. 263. 

Cf. Louwy, InsJiriftcn Griech. Bildhaiier, p. 192, No, 272. 
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The earliest inscription, then, is the dedication by the family^ of 
Philopoemen, and this gives us as a starting point for the series, about 180 
or 190 B.C. The importance of this inscription for the dating of the 
temple is obvious. 

The Stoa which stood in the precinct of the sanctuary contained four 
reliefs,- which are connected with the epoch of Polybius, since he appears 
on one of them ; in the same Stoa there was a tablet of which 
Pausanias says, 'KivaKiov iari yeypafxfjbivov, exov ra eV t^v reXeri^v. 
Fraser‘S understood this as a picture, but although the word ttlvclklov is 
used as a tablet for painting on, by Theophrastus ^ and Lucian,-^ its regular 
use is a tablet for writing on ; thus Aristophanes’’ uses it in The Jl cisTs 
for a juryman’s tablet, and Aristotle," Aristophanes,^ and Demosthenes^ 
all use it for the slabs on which laws and public documents were 
inscribed. Pausanias’s phrase is most naturally understood as meaning 
an inscription containing the usages and laws of the sanctuary. Under 
these circumstances there can be little doubt that Cavvadias and 
Leonardos are justified in identifying the lepo^ vopios inscription^'^ found 
at Lycosura, as part of the tablet mentioned by Pausanias. This 
inscription can be dated in the first half of the second century K.C., and 
we have every reason to suppose that the publication of the laws of the 
temple would be nearly contemporary with its erection ; its letter forms 
seem contemporary with the Lydiadas inscription. 

But there is other and more decisive cpigraphical evidence to be 
taken into account. Three inscriptions that arc known to us at present 
bear the name of, or seem to be connected with, a Damophon who is 
probably the sculptor of IMessene. 

The first of these, found on the site of the city of iMcsscne near the 
stadium, is on the upper part of a base of grey marble ; the left foot and 
other parts of the statue which stood on the base were found with it, but have 
since disappeared. The inscription is shown in facsimile in P'ig. 8, it has 
been published already by Wilhelm and Miss Thallon,^- and there arc 

' 'E(p. ’Apx- 1S95, P- 270. “ Paus. \iii. 37. 2. 

• ikit cf. ransafliasy iv. p. 371, wheie he retracts thL>, view. 

^ I/./\ 3. 9. 7. Ifna^^iui'Sy 17. 

^ IVaspSy 167. ‘ PohtiiSy 2. 8. 5, 

Binisy 450. '' p, 96 fin. and 99S, 4. 

‘E(p, ApX' 1S98, p. 249. Cavvadias, Fom/itS tie Lycouiroy 1. p. 13, note. 

Athcn, Mitt. .\vi. 1S91, p. 355. Op. cii. p. 314. 
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practically no data for certain restoration. A smaller fragment from the 
^amc base which runs 

E AAM 

HNOI AAMC 
TOYTF 

need not be taken into calculation, as the lines arc not the same distance 
apart, and the letters are cut much more careless!)^ and lightlx' ; it is a 
later addition. The inscription informs us, at an\’ rate, that it was erected 
b}^ a son of one Damophon, whose name ended in AOE. In 1 . 2 we can 
probably restore with safety ATAAMATAE; the last letter is certainly 

sorAAHo4>nN7 
CAAM A Ar 
IKAlTAinoAE I 

Fig. S. — Inscription from Messenf. 

a r. The initial | of 1 . 3 must he the last letter of the name of the god or 
goddess to whom the dedicaticai is offered ; we may perhaps restore 
ANEOHKE nt the end. Assuming for a moment that the son’s name is 
£ENOc[)lAOE, ^vc thus get lines containing about 26 letters. 

A possible restoration might be 

— fc't'0(/)A]o9 ^ Aa/AO(^weT[o'? yieaanpi-- 

TO cty/aXfjLd [Taj's Wy[pOT€pa<; " 

ApTtpiC~\t Ka\ TUI TToXei \^dv€07)Ke' 

hd'om the character of the letters Wilhelm dated the inscription 
towards the end of the second century. To find the name of Damophon 
as the father iTa McAscnism living in the second half of the second century, 

* ('f. in>Ln|ili<’iR “ (' f. in^ in^Liiption. 

• 1 vtr lhi '5 ic^loialmn I .iiu indcl»lc'l to Mi. To 1 , A> lUI .illLriRitue to 'Aypor^pas lic 
' AyeuLovas, cf. Wide hi i:i h. AVo^,jij), 110-I12. 
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is very strong evidence for connecting it with the sculptor, if we have 
other evidence that the sculptor's career lay in the first half of the same 
century. 

-t. H o<|) I A o ^ j 

HiomiKirrTTAHAHMo 

TPoZMATEPAAKEQHKAH 0E 

Fig. 9. — Insck-iptiox from Lycos ur a. 

The second inscription is on a round base from the temple of Lycosura. 
and has been published by Leonardos it is shown in Fig. 9 in facsimile. 
The last sign of 1 . i must be part of f, H, I, K. M, N, H, or p: the only 
two that are likely to make proper names are M or | ^ and the apex is more 
like that of a M. Leonardos states that the first sign of the second line v 
is probably part of a K, and cannot be a N, but a comparison of the other 
N's and k's will show that the K's are formed quite difterently, while the 
N's are formed in just this curious way. The plural ANE 0 HKAN shows 
that there w^ere tw^o dedicators ; the first line and half the second consist 
of their names, that of their father, almost certainly beginning with 
AAM, and their nationality ending in -NIOl ; the most natural suggestions 
are ZIKYflNlOI or MEIIANlOt ; the shrine of Despoina is, how'cver, so 
primarily local, that Messenians are far more likely than distant Sikyonians. 
Leonardos’s restoration AAMYAAOY i-^ too short, if we adopt his practically 
certain restoration of the last tw^o lines, wdiilc AAM04)nNT0Z provides 
just the right number of letters. We have already had evidence for a son 
of Damophon with a name ending in AOZ, ^^nd that fact, together wfith the 
nationality and the wxll-known connexion of Damophon with Lycosura, 
seems quite sufficient authorit}^ for this important restoration,- which gives 
us four generations of the family of Damophon. 

Demophon 

1 

Xikippn. 

1 

Damophoa 
6 ^e'lva ^•al HerdepiVos. 

1 'E(p. ‘Apx- 1S96, p. 1 17. 

- The existence of iwo sculploi'^, Xenophilus and Suaion of Ai^o^ i? attested by ^cvoial 
inscriptions of the middle of the second century, but they al\\a\'' '-ign tlien’'?eKe3 ’Ap7€4oi. and 
so we are unable to conjecture a connexion. 
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The name of the grandfather Demophon is further evidence, since the 
Greek custom of giving children their grandfather’s name is well attested. 
We are to suppose that the grandfather came from a district where Doric 
was not the current dialect, and so preserved the form Demophon. 

The letter forms of this inscription, though differing in some details 
from those of Fig. 8, are not necessarily later; they belong to the end of 
the second century, thus we again have evidence of Damophon’s career 
in the first half of the century. 

The restored inscription will run — 

6 ^€iva Ka\ 'E^~\€v6cf>i\o^ Aa[fio(f)MVTO<; 

^l€(7adv]toL IS^i/CiTTTrav rdv 

Tov Trajrpo? fxarepa dveOrjKav ©e[aZ9. 

The last inscription,^ shown in facsimile in Fig. lO, is of even greater 

nor El AAMiAt4>AAH:iiXi 

ANE oM KE 

P^iG. 10. — IiNscRirriON FROM Mlgalopolis. 

importance. It is engraved on the cross-bar of a trident which decorates 
the front of the fragment of a herm of Poseidon in the museum of 
[Megalopolis, shown in Fig. 1 1, and is a dedication by Damophon to Poseidon 
Asphaleios. The letter forms ^ point undoubtedly to the first half of the 
second century n.c, Damophon appears as the dedicator, not the maker, of 
the statue, although he is, of course, likely to have made it also. The form 
ANEOHKEN instead of EflOlHIEN i^ but instances*^ of it can be 

quoted ; the form implies at any rate that the statue was presented by 
Damophon, perhaps as a thank-offering on the conclusion of his work at 
Megalopolis. Poseidon Asphaleios ^ is probably to be regarded primarily 

^ Tubli-hcd in J.ll.S. xiii. 1S93, y. 337. 

- Xotc the A 'Nith angular cin^^-har, and T7 ''ith legs of equal length, pointing to the second 
century, uhilethe O \%ith central dot, the ^nd the ^ with divergent bars show that it n 
decidedly oldei tlian the other t\s(> in-^ciijition^, and must fall in the first half of the century. 

U. I.oevvy, /.(;./>\ p. 369. No. 540 ; ]>, 370, No, 541 ; p. 374, No. 547, 

^ Cf. Mulki'.s V, 2. H57, 1 1 58. S. Wide, I.akonischc KuUc, p. 35. 
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as a god of earthquakes, and it is interesting to find that in the winter^ of 
183 there was an earthquake which affected Sicily and Aetolia seriously, 
though we have no mention of the Peloponnese. 

With regard to this herin, we must also take into account the 
following statement in Pausanias:- ‘Within the enclosure of the goddesses 
there are also the following images, all of square shape : Hermes, surnamed 
Leader, Apollo, Athena, Poseidon, also the Sun with the surname of 
Saviour, and Heracles/ The inscribed herm was found only a few hundred 
yards from the probable situation of the temple of the Great Goddesses, and 



Fig. II. — Part of Inscriuld IIlkm from MEGALoroLis. 

is small enough to be easily portable ; there is thus every reason for con- 
necting it with the herm of Poseidon mentioned by Pausanias. It was in 
the temple of the Great Goddesses that all the other works of Damophon 
were set up, and thus it was natural for him to offer his votive herm in 
the same sanctuary. 

But of course the primary fact of importance about this inscription is 
that it gives us a date for Damophon entirely conformable, not only with 
the two other inscriptions, but also with all the evidence we have collected 
as to his career. The Damophon of the inscriptions can be no other than 

^ Julius Schmidt in Deffner’s Archii\ fur MUiel-u, Ncit^r. Phil. i. i. p. 108. 

- Pans. viii. 31. 7. 
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the sculptor ; it would be an unthinkable coincidence that another 
Messenian of the same name should occur on inscriptions, precisely in the 
towns and in the same sanctuaries in those towns, that are connected with 
the sculptor; and when all the historical evidence points to the sculptor 
having lived exactly at the period indicated by the inscriptions, there 
would seem to be no refuge from the conclusion that Damophon of 
]\Ics5ene lived and worked in the first half of the second century U.C. 

Guv Dickixs. 



MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


In November and December 1906 I travelled in the south of Italy 
in order to examine IMessapian inscriptions. These inscriptions, believed 
by Mommsen to belong to the first and second centuries B.C., have been 
rather neglected of late, but rumours ^ of forgeries, accepted and published 
with too little criticism, made some investigation desirable. Ten years ago 
Sig. Bartolomeo Nogara ^ ascertained the number of these inscriptions 
then known to exist, but without, 1 think, aii}' detailed criticism of 
them. I followed in his footsteps, and my enquiries, which were directed 
to everyone likely to be interested in such matters, covered the whole 
ground, so that I believe that I saw all still extant/^ Of course other 
inscriptions, of whicli nothing has }’et been heard, may have been found 
lately in countr}^ places, but my time, unfortunately, was too limited 
to allow of my searching through cver\" village in that crowded district, 
though I was fortunate enough to light on some as yet unpublished, and 
not wide!}' knowm. 

Of those hitherto published, especially of those contained in Fabretti’s 
work,"* the greater number have disappeared mysteriously. Many were 
published in the first instance merely from copies, and to-day there exist 
less than forty ; the total number of existing inscriptions is just over one 
hundred. For reasons given below I cannot be absolutely precise 

^ Cf. F. Ruhl, j \ul. 14, p. 307; Viola, Notizic dc^ii dcavi, 1SS4. 

p. 12S. 

' No^^ara, Aunuano della Anadtf/na ScnntijiiO-I ctUnji la di Milano, 1895-6. 

‘ ^Yith the exception of some \ases published by Mayer, /lorn. Mitt. xii. 208. These however 
do not requiie fiuther eiitieUm. 

^ Fabretti, Cor/'iis Inso iptiomioi Itahcanru, Suppl. I and III, 1867-7S. 
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as to the total, but I saw, and was able to form some judgment of eighty- 
eight. 

As to the genuineness or the reverse of individual inscriptions, I can 
but give my personal opinion, drawn from their condition, the lettering, and 
the circumstances in which they are found. These -may be such as 
t-.) inspire confidence. (^7) An inscription, for instance, in the possession of 
a man who is no collector and regards it as a curiosity found on his 
own land, carries its own guarantee, which is not the case, where (/’) 
the inscription has been bought by a rich, enthusiastic, and wholly 
uncritical collector, nor entirely so, when {cj the inscription lies in 
a IMuseum to which it may have been presented by such a collector. 

The condition of the stone, or bronze, is perhaps the best evidence 
available. The material of almost all is the Lecce limestone, which 
i> \ery soft and weathers easily, so that unweathered inscriptions are 
rather suspect. One or two conspicuously unworn write their own 
condemnation. Inscriptions in class {a) are naturally valuable, as standards 
with which others in less fortunate circumstances may be compared ; 
the greater number seem to be Grave-inscriptions, and are of course short. 
It is not uncommon for the stone to be crowned by a cornice sometimes 
showing traces of red and blue paint, while traces of red in the actual 
letters arc not infrequent. 

This table gives a brief schedule of my results : — 

I i Vn^u^iPicd 

i 

j 

Foiled . 

l)oubtriil . 

Genuine . 

In the following account of the inscriptions which I examined, 
arranged according to the places where they now arc, F., F.P., F.T., 
stand for Fabretti, Corpus Inscnptioiiinn Italicanim, and the supplements 
I. and III. to that work. V, stands for those published by Professor 
Viola. Unless a note is made to the contrary it may be assumed that the 
material is tlie Lecce limestone and that the inscription is genuine. 
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Oria. 

In the Biblioteca Communale two published,^ and one unpublished 
inscription (Fig. i, No. i). 


X CiATinAJ FepnETl^ 

J ^ Ez^^AMI • o 


4 .. 

FASKE 

CL. 

EYHOI A A 

k. 

vl iA/A^ 




Y 0 0 M A3 


U 1 KC 8 0 

6. 

PAA Top/) OXXIHI 

c. 

E#H 0 la^A 

k- 




-i. 

K Al A 

a- 


7 

STdosiAgAT 

e . 

f- 

fCAIA 

KA^ 

e. 

foq 3 

S' 

o£-orofif!A/XCj^lSX>,)^ ,Ot 

r 

Yoqa 
idAt J 3 




Fig. I. 


F. 2981 is all in one line (not two as published) and fails to the right. 

The in-^cription published in the Xoti.-ic is in a sunk line, is complete 
and shows traces of red paint. Above is a projecting cornice, stuccoed 

and painted in lines of red and blue. 

The third inscription (Fig. i. No. ij is on a stone measuring ro5 m. 
X 'Sm. X '3 m. with a rectangular socket ’oG m. deep at cither end. The 
in.scription is complete and is about "9 na. long. 

In the neighbourhood of Oria inscriptions on bionze aie being 
forged to-dar-. Twelve of these I saw in the possession of Sig. Carissimo 
at Oria, and one belonging to Sig. Carlo xVrno at IManduria. Two of these 
arc reproduced (Fig. 5^. Nos. 22, 23). No. 22 is on a pyxis (the lower line 
is on the lidi; the rest are all rectangular bronze plates with rounded 
holes at the corners, sometimes decorated with reliefs, an eagle between 
serpent.s, and a head above an acanthus leaf. The bronze of all, though 

1 (I) F. 2981, (2) ScMZ'i, 1881, p. 249 - 
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showing a green patina, is certainly new, and the lettering aPo is decidedly 
dubious. No. 23 (that possessed by Sig. Arno) is characteristic, and 
shows two forms of a, two of o, and four of a ; some letters, also, are 
upside down, and it is not rare to find letters arranged retrograde without 
reason. It is not too much to say that any inscription on bronze coming 
from the neighbourhood of Oria should be condemned, until it is proved 
to be genuine. Whatever inscriptions may have been preserved in the 
Bishop’s palace at Oria have disappeared. 


CFXiLIE MESSAPICA. 

In the possession of Dr. Luigi La Gamba I saw twelve lead sling 
bullets with letters in relief (Fig. i, No. 5). They are oval, about ‘04 m. long, 
show the joins of the mould, ^ and are found frequently in the earth round 
Ceglie. I am certain that these bullets are not forgeries, but I am not 
so certain of their iMcssapian nature, for the Y and four-stroked Z do not 
generally appear. Dr. La Gamba also possesses three unpublished 
inscriptions Fig. l, Nos. 2, 3, 4 . 

No. 2. The stone measures ros m. x '4 m. x 'iS m. and has a slightly 
raised cornice. The inscription (which has no break between the words) is 
about '9 m. long and is complete. 

No. 3. P'ound on Dr. La Gamba's estate at Monte in August, 

1906. This inscription runs along a piece of cornice measuring '23 m. X’ 2 i m. 
and is circ. *13 m. long. It is broken to the left. 

No. 4. On a stone measuring *2 m. x 'eS m. x *l m. The inscription is 
about *12 m long and is broken to the right. 

The inscription showm in Fig. i, No. 6 is in the possession of 
Sig. Rocco Andelmi. It show\s traces of red in the letters, is complete, and 
is ‘3 m. long. The stone measures i'05 m. x '14 m. x *15 m. 

Brindisi. 

In the house of Sig. Giuseppe Nervegna I saw’ five published 
inscriptions.- (i), on bronze, is undoubtedly genuine and is in strong 

‘ One bueh wUh thu same inscription as fa), [c), and iji, I saw m the pM^5,esbiun of Sig. 
CaiiS'^imo at CJria. 

- (n, 12), V. Gicniale de^li Stavi di f ompti^ 1S7S, vol. 4, p. 70 ; ;3\ (4), (51, Nutrdc 
bcazi^ 1884, p. 128, § \\N. a, c. 
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contrast to the Oria bronzes. (2), (3), (4), (5) call for no remark. Sig. 
Nervegna showed me also two unpublished inscriptions. One (Fig. 5, No. 32; 
is incised round a piece of pottery, probably the knob-handle of some large 
lid. It is incised through the sepia paint after baking, and I believe it to 
be genuine, though Sig. Nervegna himself expressed some doubt ; it was 
found in Brindisi ‘some time ago.’ The other is on a bronze lamp (Fig. 5, 
No. 24;. The bronze I believe to be new, and the inscription, consequently, 
though in itself plausible, to be a forgery. The lamp probably comes from 
the same source as the Oria bronzes, and was ‘ found ’ three \'ears ago. 
The vase published by Lenormant,^ Sig. Nervegna did not show me, but 
no further opinion is needed. 

In the Brindisi ^luseum (formerly the Church of San Giovanni al 
Sepolcroj is a published inscription.- 


Lecce. 


In the Musco Provinciale there are ten published inscriptions. Of these 
F.P. 541, F.P. 555 (two inscriptions really)^ and F.P. 542 are certainly 
forgeries. They arc, however, luckily quite short and of no importance. 


F.T. 47 ^ I j inclined to think genuine ; the two forms of A are the 
F. 2984 a ) ^ 

only suspicious detail. 

There arc also five unpublished inscriptions (Fig. i, Nos. 7, 8, Fig. 2, 
Nos. 9, 10, 1 1 . 


No. 7. The in>cription, which comes from Rugge, is painted on stucco 
on a stone measuring 72 m. x ’17 m. x circ. *iS m. To the right is a 
painted snake. I am rather doubtful of it, because of the shape of the T'" 
and because the letters look late, yet are retrograde. In favour of its 
genuineness is the fact that it is painted not incised, whereas the only 
other known painted examples arc F. 535, and F.T. 459. The length of 
the inscription is about *4 m. It is protected by talc, so that it was hard 
to see if the inscription is complete, or if more letters, for which there is 
room, have faded 


^ Lenormant, Af , 1SS1-2. p. loS 

- V. Notiuc .Sc.:r7, 18S4, ji. 117. 

■' F.P. 500. F.P. 535, I*'-'’- 541. I'.r. 555- 543. F.T. 461. F.T. 447; 

\' A’V/r/t (Z'-C'V .SViJrv. 1^64, ^ \\i\. 0 and /. 
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/OAX A*.X<:\ATA 2 FA-^H 

^ © 0 ' 

Of/A/^YA 

to. p A AT o I? AS HAAE TA O 

// -DF-Pll^iW^ 

X A( A A 0 N A 
/A- /- e N 0 A A I H I 


H, A o T' ° ^ 

A0XXEt'«^^ 

Fig. 2. 

No. 8. This also comes from Rugge and is about ’5 m. long. The 
stone measures .77 m. x *2 m. x ’i i m. 

No. 9. Of uncertain origin. The stone is irregular, measuring roughly 
•46 m.X'35 m.x*i8 m. The upper line is *27 m. long ; about the lower 
line I am not quite certain, it seems to have been added later. The stone 
is not much weathered. 

No. 10. Of uncertain origin. Length circ. -45 m. 

No. II. Of uncertain origin. Length -25111. This inscription is queer, 
so queer that it is hardly likely to be a forgery. The stone, which measures 
■3 m, X26 m.X‘17 m., has a narrow trough along the upper edge, and is 
squared so that the inscription seems complete. 

I ascertained^ that nine inscriptions which were in the Museum, had 
been recognised as forgeries by the Museum authorities and destroyed. 
These were F.P. 524, 525, S44, 546, 547, 559, and F.T. 448, 449, 479. 

^ Cf. Xogaia, of', cit. The two vases piibli^he<l by Lenormant, Gauite 1881-2^ 

p. 104, I did not see. 
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Arnesano. 

In the villa Sant’ Antonio belonging to Sig. De Simone there are, 
I think, between thirty and forty inscriptions collected by the late 
Sig. De Simone. They are built into an cuter wall and arc consequently a 
good deal weathered, and partly hidden by creepers. The time at my 
disposal also was short, for much more time than I had been led to expect 
had been lost in reaching the villa, and I could not trespass further on the 
courtesy of Sig. De Simone, so that I was able to consider critically only 
eighteen inscriptions. Those which I could neither identify nor judge are 
about a dozen. 

Of the eighteen, ten have been published.^ Of these F.T. 464, 466 
476, 477, and 481 are forgeries. Besides these there arc unpublished 
seven forgeries Fig. 5, Nos. 25-3E, and one genuine inscription - Fig. 2, 
No. 124 These do not call for any note other than that the copies, though 
correct, are not absolutely in facsimile, owing to the shortness of time at 
my disposal. In the case of the forgeries the lettering, in some cases the 
spacing between words, and the general crudity of their appearance com- 
bined to leave no doubt. 

F.T. 459 and 471 I could not see, as they are kept locked up and 
Sig. De Simone had forgotten to bring the key. Judging from the shape 
of the letters of a cut facsimile of F.T. 459 I should think that this painted 
inscription was genuine. 

Apparently F.T. 468 is the only published inscription possessed by the 
late Sig. De Simone which I did not examine ; those therefore which I was 
not able to examine must all be unpublished. The general impression 
which I received was that, through being built into an outer wall exposed 
to the weather, even the most reprobate inscription could gain an air of 
rcspectabilit)^ ; but since out of eighteen on which I did form a judgment 
twelve in my opinion arc forgeries, I should be strongly inclined to suspect 
the rest of the collection of the late Sig. De Simone, for he must have been 
utterly uncritical. Those, not his own, communicated by him to Fabretti 
must fall under the same judgmcrit. 

i F.T. 466, 442, 443, 464, 476, 477. 4S1 ; V, xVoti:ii Stavt, 1SS4, § xw. {d. and (t^ 

= 2974 o,’s\ ; F. 2990-2 (a beUcr copy ^iven by Castromediano and Maggiulli, Lc tSinzicNt 

J/t'ssa/'ic/u' raccolU', 5£z). 
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In the house of Sig. Luigi iMaggiulli I saw : — 

Fig. 2, Xo. 13. An inscription on a base surmounted by a cornice with 
a maeander. The length of the inscription is about *39 m.. but the stone is 
rather chipped to the left, so that one letter ma}' be missing from the lower 
line I was d little doubtful, for the lettering more resembles that on the 
sham bronzes than that of inscriptions undoubtedly genuine. It is kept 
out of doors in a court-yard, so that its weathered appearance does not 
count for very much: yet on the whole I am inclined to believe it 
genuine ; it was found three years ago. 

Fig. 3, Xo. 14. Sig. Maggiulli also possesses a Doric drum with sixteen 
flutings Tdt. ‘45 m., diam. ‘21 m. . The stone is harder than the Lecce 

/4 

C 

'I T I 

o 

^ QS\ ^ 

Ei(s. 3 

stone, and on one side arc traces of stucco with a pink tinge. Four 
flutings bear the inscriptions, {(/j being on the same as c but to the left 
and u[)^ide down. Lengths : — 

(a) ‘23 m. fit may be broken to the right. 

{bj '21 m, complete. 

(c) *08 m. 

(t/) '04 m. 

(e) 'I m. 
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MESSAPIAN IXSCRIPTIONS. 

Vaste. 

In the possession of Antonio Carluccio I saw the two decayed 
inscriptions shown in Fig. 4, Xos. 15, 16. They were utterly unknown and 
their owner had no idea that the}’ could have any interest ; thus they bear a 
better guarantee even than those possessed by Dr. La Gamba or Sig. Colo^so. 

No. 15. This is on one edge of a flat scone circ. ’4 in. square. On the 
upper surface is a circular depression. The inscription runs the whole 
length of the edge, but is complete, unless the stone had been cut down 
long ago. 

No. 16. This is on the underside of a stone used in roofing a hole in 
the farm-yard wall. The inscription is broken at both ends and is about 
*7 m. long. 

Ca^trignano del Capo. 

Fig. 4 , No. 17. This is an inscription found in December 1005. and 

/5 OXXO . DqH I V/A 

^ n r f 5 /\ 4 





J'-J . FRo’/i H I 
, OHERRO^A P pea. 

I T o o 


¥ k .. 4, 

published by Prof. C. De Giorgi ^ who, however, was not furnished with an 
accurate copy. I.ength of the inscription -45 m. 

^ De Gioigi, A'z/tJr't 6’t^y'fcvY£.' /Ivt/t’, in anif /n 7\fCnziano {Dtl/i J\n'is/a 

Salentiiia Anno III, N.I.). 


L 
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Ugento. 

In the house of Sig. Luigi Colosso I saw one published ^ and two 
unpublished inscriptions (Fig. 4, Nos. 18, 19). Sig. Colosso told me that 
another which he had possessed was now lost ; I expect it was that published 
with the first by Viola. Though I could not see it I place the fullest 
confidence in any inscription which Prof. Viola has published. 

No. 18. This was found quite lately near Ugento. The face of the 
stone had a raised border. The inscription, which is broken to the left, 
measures from the left end of the lower line to the right end of the upper 
line '1 5 m. 

No. 19. This inscription, which measures about 'g m., is on a worked 
block of stone with a base. One other similar long side and two shorter 
sides, uninscribed, were also found, so that it formed part of an elaborate 
tomb. The inscription, which is out of doors, is in a very bad condition ; 
to the right several letters must be missing from both lines, but to 
the left, I think, not more than one is missing from the bottom line. 
Above is a slight projection, so that no further lines are gone. Lower 
down, where both ends are left, the stone measures about 13 m, 

Taranto. 

In the Museo Provinciale I saw the two inscriptions shown in 
Fig. 5, No>. 20, 21. Both came from Manduria five years ago. 

No. 20. This is on a pillar with twenty flat faces, length rej m., 
diam. '65 m. — '55 m. The inscription, which is broken to the right at the 
narrow end of the pillar, measures *81 m. 

No. 21. This is on the narrow side of a broken block, on the broad 
side of which is part of a hollowed circle containing sculpture now 
indistinguishable. The inscription, wdiich is broken to the left, 
measures 74 m. 

The inscriptions noted by Nogara as existing in the Naples Museum, 
at Ostuni in the Biblioteca Communalc, and at Fasano in the hou>e 
of Signora La Savio, arc no longer to be found. 

In conclusion I wish to thank for their kindness and courtcs\ 


^ V. IW-iUzic dc^ii 18S4, § xwiii. n. 
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Prof. Francesco Ribezzo at Benevento, who is preparing a critical edition of 
the Messapian inscriptions embodying his results on the linguistic problems 
which they present ; Prof. Ouagliati and Prof. iola at Taranto, Sig. 
Ciarissimo at Oria, Sig. A.rno at IManduria, Dr. La Gamba at Ceglie, 
Sig. Calamo at Ostuni, Sig. Nervegna at Brindisi, Prof De Giorgi and 


-ao 

AR0A$FAPETI^ 


:ix. 

X PCtL JEA 
^•3 

AaAJ K’iPl TAt-MAoNO 
EA(g-Af(>A’£^TA-irP0AI-^ 
i^°iMATAri?AH(LZ-r«i;i 14 
HAiVAFOAAlfANA. 0'giA\A^ 


AEOa- 


av 


A 


o 






3 a. 


Ar 


as 

rogDHlA XeiRIH 


rjoAAoIAlHl 

a? 

aieai 


at 

A^e^e 



XAE hie- 


30 

DA 


3 / 

/5 H 1 



I6>H ^/£ 



F IG. 5 


Sig. De Simone at Lecce, Sig. Maggiulli at ^iluro Lccccsc, Sig. Cagnazzo 
at Patu and Sig. Colosso at Ugento. Without their help and generosity 
in placing their collections at my disposal my search could not have 
carried me far. My great regret is that so man)- inscriptions have 
disappeared beyond the range of an)- evidence but that which philolog)- can 
bring forward. 


J. P. Droop. 
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LIST OF MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTIONS EXAMINED IN 1906. 
Published by Fabretti. 


F. 29S1 
I'. 2990-2 

I'. :!974 bis. (V. Xoti.zie degli dcavi, 
1884, p. 129 e) 

F.P. 560 
F.P. 535 
F.P. 541 * 

p.t . 33:, 

F.P. 542 * 

F.T. 478 ) 

F. 2984 d ) 

F.T. 447 
F.T. 461 
F.T. 477 * 

F.T. 466 * 

F.T. 481 * 

F.T. 443 
F.T. 442 
F.T. 464 *■ 

F.T. 476 * 


Place. 

Oria. Bibliotcca Commiinale. 
Arnesano. Villa Sant’ Antonio. 

3 ) 

Lccce. Museo Provinciale. 


M '1 '3 

)1 '3 '* 


Arnesano. Villa Sant’Antonio. 


^ Forged. 


Published by Viola. 


Reference. 

Giornale degli Scavi di Poinpei, 
i 87<S, vol. 4, p. 70. Two (one 
bronze j. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 1884, p. 128 

{a), (b), (c) 

(d) 

(0). (/) 

(//) 

Notizie degli Scavi, 1884. p. 117. 


Place. 

Brindisi. Mouse of Sig. Nervegna. 


Arnesano. Villa SanP Antonio 
Lecce. IMuseo Provinciale. 

Ugento. House of Sig. Colo'^so 
Brindisi. San Giovanni al Scpolcro 
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Published otherwise. 


Xotizu dcgli Scavi, 1881, p. 249. 

De Giorgi, Niiove Scopcrte in 
Vcreto, hi Vaksio e in Terenziano, 
PL 17. 


Place. 

Oria. Biblioteca Coinmunale. 
Castrignano del Capo. Pos^scssed 
by Sig. Cagnazzo, 


Inscriptioxs Unpublished. 


Reference. 

One (Fig. I, No. i) 

Twelve on bronze* [c.g. Fig. 5, No. 22^ 

One on a lead bullet 

One on bronze* ^ Fig. 5, No. 23; 

Twelve on lead bullets (Fig. i, No. 5) 

Three (Fig. i, Nos. 2, 3, 4) 

One (Fig. i, No. 6) 

One on a piece of pottery (Fig. 5, 
No. 32; 

One on a bronze lamp * (Fig. 5, 
No. 24^ 

YWe (one doubtful) (Figs, i and 2, 
Nos. 7-1 1) 

One Tdg. 2, No. 12) 

Seven * (Fig, 5, Nos. 25-31 ) 

Six ( one doubtful. 1 Fig. 2, No. 13. 

Five on one pillar, Fig. 3) 

Two (Fig. 4, Nos. 15, 16) 

Two (Pdg. 4, Nos. 18, 19) 

Two from Manduria (Fig. 5, Nos. 
20. 21) 


Place. 

Oria. Biblioteca Communale. 

Oria. In the house of Sig.Carissimo. 

J) j? n 

Manduria. In the house of Sig. 
Arno. 

Ceglie, In the house of Dr. La 

Gamba. 

Ceglie. In the house of Dr. I.a 

Gamba. 

Ceglie. In the house of Sig. Rocco 
Andelmi. 

Brindisi. In the house of Sig. 

Nervegna. 

Brindisi. In the house of Sig. 

Nervegna. 

Lecce. INIusco Provincialc. 

Arnesano. \dlla Sant’ Antonio. 

INIuro Leccesc. In the house of 
Sig. iMaggiulli. 

Vastc. Belonging to Antonio 
Carluccio. 

Ugento. Belonging to Sig. Colosso. 
Taranto. iMuseo Provincialc. 
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Messapian inscriptions are referred to in the following : — 

S. Bup,gc ; Bt’cr.c^/idi'r^'ers vol. i8. 

Dccckc ; RJieiniscJic iMiiseiun^ vols. 36, 37, 40, 42. 

Fabrctti ; Corpus Inscriptionmn Italicariim, Suppl. 1 . and III. 

Gainurrini ; Appendix to above. 

Hclbig ; Hermes^ vol. xi. p. 257. 

llirt ; Die SpracJilichc Stelliing dcr lilynschen. 

{Fcsischrift fur H, Kiepert, pp. 179-188.) 

Kretschmer ; Einleiinng in die GeseJdcJite der griechischen SpracJie, 
pp. 262 seq., pp. 272 seg. 

Kenormant; Ga::ette Arc/uvlogique^ loS. 

Mayer ; Bull. delP Institiito A rc/ieologico Gcrmanico^ vol. xii. pp. 208 seq. 
Mommsen ; Die Unte vital isc/ien Dialecte.^^Y^, 40 seq. 

Nissen ; ItaliscJier Landeskunde^ I, pp. 544 
Pais ; Storia d' Italia I, pp. 335 seq, 

Ruhl ; Bezzenbergers Be it rage, vol. 14, p. 308. 

Torp ; Indogernianische Forscliungen,\o\, v. p. 193. 

\’iola ; Notizie degli Seavi, 1884, pp. 12S seq. 

Giornale degli Scavi di Ponipei, 1878, vol. 4, pp. 70 seq. 


J. P. D. 



NOTES FROM THE SPORADES, 
ASTYPALAEA, TELOS, NISYROS, LEROS. 


These notes are part of the results of a journey undertaken by us in 
the summer of 1906. We have been led to put them together in the 
hope that they may be of some service tf) other travellers, and perhaps 
serve as a basis for a fuller and more perfect account of tlic islands 
concerned. Any references not given in footnotes to the text will be found 
in the Bibliography at the beginning. 


BlIiLIOCiRAniV. 

Astypalaea. To the references in Pauly-Wissowa sjl should be added: 
Portolano del Marc (appendix to Coasolato del Marc)^ Venice, 1^56 ; 
Boschini, Archipelago 165S, p. 20 ; Randolph, Present State of the Islands 
of the Archipelago, 1687, p. 30 ; Piacenza, IMlgeo Rcdivivo, i6<SS, p. 239; 
Dapper, Description de I Archipelago, 1702, p. 185 ; I'ric^eman, Description 
de I Archipelago, 1789, p. 127 ; Inscriptions, LG. xii. 3. 167 seqq. ; Rouse, 
f.H.S. 1906, p. 178 ; Murray’s Asia Minor, p. 363. 

Telos. Herodotus vii. 153, cf. Schol. ad Pind. P\th. ii. 2 / ; .Strabo, x. 
488 ; Pliny, Hist. Hat. iv. 23 ; Scylax, c. 99 ; Stephan us, s.n. ; l^uondel- 
montc c. 16 ; Boschini, op. cit. p. 18 ; Portolano del Mare, p. 23 ; Randolph, 
op. cit. p. 24 ; Piacenza, op. cit. p. 159 ; Coronelli, Isola di Rodi, pj>. 72, 89, 
2G2 seqq. 333 ; Dapper, ey>. cit. p. 161 ; I'ricscman, op. cit. p. 80 ; Lord Sand- 
wich, Voyage round the Mediterranean, 1799, p. 339 ; Lacroix, lies de la 
Gicce, p. 194; Cuinet, Turqnie d’Asie, i. p. 403 ; Mediterranean Pilot, \\\ 
3rd Ed. 1900, p. 164; Bent, f.H.S. 18S5, p. 233 ; Ross, Rcisen auf d. gricch. 
Inscln, iv. p. 42 ; Vincenz, Globus, 1900, pp. 46-8 ; Inscription^, I.G. xii. 
3129 Coins, Head, Historia Numoruni, p. 543. Maps, Kiepert, W'stl. 
Kleinasien, y.\\\. \ Admiralty Chart, 1898. History, etc. Holleaux, TvtX’. dc 
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Phil. xvii. p. 184 ; Vertot, Histoirc dcs Chevaliers Hospitallers^ ii. p. 301, 
397 ; Murray’s Asia Minor, p. 367. ^lodern Greek dialect, etc. Xa/ 5 iap«'?, 
Ttcoy pa(f)€iO^ Wycov^ p. 265. 

Nisyros. Eustathius ad Iliad ii. 676, et ad Dion. Perieg. 530 ; Hero* 
dotus, vii. 99 ; Diodorus, v. 54, xiv. 84 ; Strabo, x. 488, xiv. 656 ; Pausanias, 
i. 2. 4 ; Pliny, Hist. Xat. v. 133 ; Scylax, c. 99 ; Apollodorus, i. 38 ; Stephanus, 
sji. ; Buondelmonte, c. 17 ; Portolano del Mare, p. 23 ; Boschini, op. cit. 
p. 18 ; Randolph, op. cit. p. 24; Piacenza, ^7/?. cit. p. 163 ; Coronelli, op. cit. 
320 seqq. ; Dapper, op. cit. p. 178 ; Frieseman, op. cit. p. 66 ; Lacroix, op. tit. 
p. 195 ; Ross, op. cit. ii. pp. 67 seqq.\ Pantelides, B.C.H, 1891, p. 488; 
Cuinet, op. cit. i. p. 438 ; Hiller von Gaertringen, Arch. Aiiv. 1896, p. 23 ; 
Id., Thera, i. p. 374 ; XpvaaWt^, 1869, i. p. 4S1 ; ’ArSpioyraKij^;, 

JlXdrcov, X. p. 351, xi. p. 78 ; Inscriptions, LG. xii. 3. 86 seqq. Coins, Head, 
Historia Niunonnn, p. 537, B.M.Cat. Caria, p. 222. ]\Iaps, etc. Kiepert, 
cit. ; Admiralty Chart, loc. cit. ; Mediterranean Pilot, iv. 3rd. Ed. 1900, 
p. 166; Murray’s Asia Minor, p. 366. Modern Greek dialect, IToTra* 
ooTTovXoS’, ' Ay (hv, p. 381. 

Leros. A full bibliography and account of the island is given by 
Burchnei, Die Insel Leros lAIunchen, 1898^ To the references given b\' 
him should be added: Randolph, g/>. cit. p. 57; Piacenza, 6?/. cit. p. 229; 
Olivier, Coya^'e dans I Empire Othonian. iii. p. 351, Pis. 20, 21. 

§ I.— x\STVPALAEA. 

This i.^land, although so rich in inscriptions^ has few other Hellenic 
antiquities. This is probably due to the fact that the mediaeval castle of 
the Ouirini and the modern town Chora; occupy the sites of the ancient 
acropolis and city (Fig. i . They .stand on a high promontory that juts 
out to the cast at the south end of the isthmus, between the two parts of 
the inland. The promontory is capped by a steep rock accessible onlv from 
one side ; this acropolis is now occupied by the castle, whose entrance yet 
bcar.'^ the arms of the Ouirini, w^hile inside it there still exists the inscription - 
of Giovanni Ouirini, it.^ builder. Within the castle, W’hich is still inhabited, 
is a maze of narrow^ streets and crooked courts. In one house there is a 
late Greek grave relief, much weathered and of a common type. In the 
tow’n also one or tw^o houses have built into them some battered pieces of 
sculpture, and several churches on its outskirts arc built almost entirely of 
squared marble blocks. Similar blocks and inscriptions arc common both 
in the town and castle. 

The only traces of Hellenic building still to be seen, arc bclow^ the 
^ I.G. Oc. wC 


“ op. cit. 
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acropolis to the north, close by the church called Megale Panaghia. 
Here there is a terrace wall, somewhat over two metres high, poly- 
gonal in style and built of big blocks, two of which measure re- 
spectively 75 by I'lO m. and 1*45 hy 1*40 m. It may be as early as 
the fifth century. Here we were told a 'platform of marble’ was found 
with some inscriptions. The following inscription is supposed to come 
from this site : ^ — 

AAKPINHin 

AnOAAnNlh 

ANEGHKEiE 

TENOMENO 



Fig. I.— A^i vpalala, thk 'r^wx Axn Casilp. 


The stone is broken on tlic right ; the letters arc well shaped and 
have no apices. We may thus assume that there was here a shrine of 
Apollo, for whose cult in the island we have other cpigraphic evidence.- 
A little below this spot other ‘ marbles ’ have been dug out by the natives, 
but nothing is visible on the surface. 

Outside the town, beyond the spring on the north side of the neck 

1 Wc were >he\\n ihib sccreily and not allowed to copy it, so the transcription is from 
memoiy only, 

“ /.O’. \ii. 3 * ^85. 
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uniting the promontory with the backbone of the island, is the church of 
the Haghioi Anargyroi. To the west of it so many broken terracottas 
are said to have been found, that a local adventurer bought the land and 
excavated in the hope of finding an Athena temple, but the site, which 
is on a steep hill-side, shews nothing to support this idea, and does not 
seem big enough for an important shrine. The church, however, contains 
several antique blocks, two Doric capitals, and a late inscription.^ 

In the rich valley called Livadhia (IMeadows) to the south-west of 
the town, is a place called Helleniko. Here there is nothing to be seen 
except remains of late houses, although the natives aver that ‘ squared 
marble blocks ' exist here. 

Two hours distant from the town on the south-west coast is the 
Kastro of Haghios Ioann is, mentioned, but not visited by Ross. This 
stands on a steep isolated rock near the sea and is difficult to approach. 
The Kastro consists of a central round tower with outworks ; it is built 
of small stones and mortar, and is probably a mediaeval fort. Near by is 
a fertile glen (Eerivolia, Gardens), whose trickling streams and shady trees 
make it a paradise compared with the bare wind-swept uplands. In the 
centre of the south part of the island is the now deserted village, 
Armenokhori. Here, as only too often in Astypalaea, one sees fields that 
have too long lain fallow, grass-grown threshing-floors and traces of 
felled trees. 

On the cast coast of the northern half of the island lies the bay ot 
Agrilidhi. Here close to the beach arc ruins of houses, and the church 
of Haghios loannis close by contains two inscriptions. Another part - of 
one of these inscriptions is built into the castle of the Ouirini, and we 
may thus assume that both the blocks at Agrilidhi were transported by 
sea from Chora. Thus it is probable that the settlement here was late and 
unimportant. On the low hill that divides this valley from that of Vathy 
to the west, is the ruined church of Haghios Georgios. Its plan is 
somewhat interesting : at the east end there is only one apse at the end 
of the nave ; the north aisle, which still stands, is divided into four bays 
roofed with barrel-vaults that run north and south. 

Half an hour distant from this church is the land-locked harbour of 
Vathy, whose narrow entrance opens southwards on the bay, west of the 


1 ia:. xii. 3, 235. 


- LG. xii. 3, 180, iSi, 
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central isthmus. At the head of the harbour, in a ruined and nameless 
church, are some square blocks, an altar base, a Doric and a late Corinthian 
capital, and the gable of a late grave monument. Since this is the best 
harbour in the island for small vessels,^ it is not surprising to find Greek 
remains here. On the rocky spit on the north side are the ruins of a 
Hellenic watch tower. The walls of the tower, which is not quite square, 
are I'lO m. thick, and built of hewn blocks laid in courses, but with 
irregular joints. The most noticeable feature is the manner in which the 
rough foundation course projects, forming a plinth before the walls as much 
as *35 m. wide “ (Fig. 2). The door is away from the harbour entrance. 



Vic ,. 2.— ToWI'.R at Vathy, Astvtai.aea. 


Against the eastern corner a late enclosure has been built. To the south of 
the tower are the remains of the walls of a large court, the plan of which, 
as far as can now be determined, is shewn in Fig. 3. It seems to have had 
an inside wall on the west and south, and the line of the outer wall is not 
continuous. The court has also a separate gate, also away from the 
harbour mouth. Apparently the tower was built first, and the court was 
added later, since the walls are not bonded together, and, if it were part 
of the original plan, the tower would have been entered from it. The 
walls of the court are similar in style, but less than a metre thick. The 

^ Cf. the tower at Helleniko in Skopelos, AtJitn. Miit, i()o6, p 126. 3. 

- The McJiLrrantan Pilol sa)s there is a b.rr at the mouth with only nine feet of waici on :t 
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south wall, although so little of it survives, probably joined the tower at its 
southern angle. 

Towers such as this arc very common throughout the islands of the 
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Fkt 3.— Ground Plan of Towlr at Vathy, Astyrataea. 

Acgacan. The best knowm is the famous example in Andros^; next in 

^ 1 iLM.llci, A'clscn ditrch aid TtiL C) Uilunhuud^ ji. PI. 4; Ko'^s, K, iun auf d. ^ru\h. 
f/istl/i, 11 p. 12 ; Le ]>as-Eandron, Voya^i^e Arch lie'-, PL 2 ; Cierman Institute, Athens, Photos, 
No^. 24S5, 24S7, 24S8, 2489, 4157. 
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importance is the well known tower at Haghia Marina in Keos,^ in which 
is and there are two others ; there arc two in Seriphos,- one in Kythnos;^ 
one well preserved specimen in Naxos, about a dozen in Siphnos,^' two in 
Skiathos,^ four in Skopelos rPeparethos)," one in Skyros,^ and twelve in 
Amorcros/'^ Besides these there are doubtless manv others, including the 
two in Leros described belowd'^ These towers are round or square, and stand 
either alone or with an adjacent court. Round and square towers occur in the 
same island, for instance Skopelos and Amorgos, and both are found with 
or without courts. The Andros lower is the best round one, and that at 



Fig. 4. — Tow HR at Haghia Triadha, Amor^.o^. 


Haghia Triadha in Amorgos (Figs. 4, 5) is the best square example. Since 
no special study has yet been made of these towers it is impossible to 
dogmatize about them. The views expressed by Ross still hold the field. 
They are found as a rule in the fertile parts of the islands at a considerable 

^ Ros^s, ot. ci(, i, p. 132 ; Brunrlsted, €t Rcchcrchcs, i. p 26, tM. X. ; Savignoni 

'E(p. 'Apx- 1^96, p. 230. Fig. 4. 

- Ross, o/y. iif. i. pp. 132, 136. ^ Ro^s, op. nf. i. p. 120, ^ Ross, op. ill. i p. 43. 

Ross, t’/. lit. i. pp 132, 139 ; rKiocivPlaroplci ttjs vr}crov 5 ., p. 124. 

AtJun. Mitt. 1906, p. 104. ^ At/itii. Mitt. 1906, p. 126. " Athaii. Mitt. 1906, p. 277. 

'' Ross, op. cit , ii. p. 43 \Mth plan, PI. I. ; MriAtapaKT/s, ' hp.op'yos. p. 46 : the Other towers are 
at 'Pix^a (round), *'A7tos nauAos. Tf^uTTjr?], Te^Aa/erj, ’E^wuepia (round), '^Tpovjj.^ovs, KopiUKoTros, rh 
Xlvpyi, Uvpyos rov ViaPvov\T], ‘Ap/ueVtcrera, nepio're/.H. Cf. Tsountas-Manalt, T/ie J/j'iciiatdii 
p. 261. Fgs. 135, 136. 

Furtwangler's map of .Aegina {At\:^uia H) marks five tow'crs 
Op. cit. I. p. 132. 
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distance from a town ; he therefore supposed that they served as 
temporary refuges for the population of those districts in case of a sudden 
raid — the tower would shelter the men, and the court the flocks. Some, 
however, such as this one in Astypalaea, were perhaps intended rather as 
forts to w^'d off an attack, than as refuges. 

The fort at Kataphyghi close to the north-west end of the central 
isthmus, which Ross thought Hellenic, is very similar in plan and construc- 
tion to that at Hagliiv3s loannis already described ; it also is probably 
mediaeval. At the head of Port Maltezdna on the east of the isthmus 
there arc more ruins of the same period. 

As we have noticed above the depopulation of the island, a few re- 



Fig. 5. — ToWhU AT IIaghia TrIAIjHA, AmORGO:?. (Flunt View.) 


marks on this point will perhaps not be out of place. In the southern half, 
only the valley of T.ivadhia and the glen of Periv(jlia are really cultivated ; 
the districts of Armenokhori and Panormos are in partial cultivation, 
although most of this part is good arable land, but the hills require 
planting; on the isthmus there is a fine stretch of good land at Maltczana, 
but it is not well tilled. The northern half is almost entirely given up to 
sheep rearing, a circumstance which precludes all chance of tree growing. 
There are three cultivable regions, Vath}% Agrilidhi, and Vaf, but a large 
part of the land lies fallow. The present population is about 1500, and is 
steadily decreasing ; many natives of Astypalaea have settled at Scala 
Nova near Ephesus. This is due to the decay of agriculture, caused by 
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disafforestation and consequent scarcity of water, as well as by lack of 
means of communication, and it is quite likely that before long history will 
repeat itself and the island will again become almost deserted. By the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Astypalaea had so suffered from the 
constant wars and continual piratical raids that it was almost depopulated. 
In 1413 Giovanni Ouirini, lord of the island, recolonized it and built the 
castle, but by 1470 under his son Francesco I the population had sunk to 
400. As to its condition in the seventeenth century the authorities differ 
widely,^ but to judge from most of their evidence and from the signs of 
past prosperity that are now to be seen in the island, it probably recovered 
a good deal in this and the succeeding century. Its latest decline 
perhaps began early in the nineteenth century, when western European 
manufactures ruined the Levant trade. Nowadays its condition is miser- 
able, the island barely producing enough to support the present 
population ; as for horses, for which the island was once famous, there arc 
only two, and these from our owm personal experience cannot possibh’ be 
called good. 


§ 2. — Telos. 

As the traveller approaches this island it appears to be even more 
desolate and hilly than most of the Archipelago, but when he has once 
entered the bay of Plagio, a broad fertile tree-covered plain appears 
between the hills. From the landing-place in the south-eastern corner of 
the bay, it is a pleasant w^alk of half an hour to the village of 
Meghalochorio, the capital of the island. This, like many towms in the 
Aegean,- is hidden from the sea, for fear of corsairs ; it stands at the foot 
of a high hill, on which are the ruins of the mediaeval capital, probabh' the 
San Stefano of the Italians. This hill was also the ancient Acropolis, and 
on its southern slope, which runs up from the modern village, are the 
remains of the Hellenic city and its wmlls. 

^ The Portolano dil Maic in 1656 sa)N the i'>land was di^habiiaUi. but place-, it on the route ft>r 
a voyage from Venice to Rhode-, and Cyprus. But Bo.-cluni in 165S says it was inhabited. 
Randolph in 16S7 tell u-. the inhabitants had not hnig '-ince agree<l to pay a tiibute of 1000 dollars a 
year. Piacenza in 16SS gives a glowing desciiptioii of the island, probably much exaggerated. It 
produced good horses, cheese, wine, corn, and fruit, ami possessed several villages. He estimates the 
population at 4^00. Uis account is follo\\ed and piobably copied by Dapper, Eiieseman, 
and Lacroix. 

- E.g, the old town of Levos, and Mandrdki in NLyros, 
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As one reaches the top of the castle hill, one notices that the lower 
part of the southern wall seems to be Greek ; the stones are laid in 
regular courses without mortar, but are very small. Just on the right of 
the gate the lower part is polygonal and looks early ■ Fig. 6'. The 
mediaeval entrance is built over the remains of the Hellenic gate, which is 
out of the centre of the later archwa\\ There are two steps outside the 
door which, as shewn by the traces on the doorstep, was double and r55 m. 
wide ; the holes for the central bolt and the hinges are still visible. 



Fig. 6. — Tut: AcRoroLis Gate, Telos. 


Inside the gateway, r6o m. from the door, is a flight of steps which lead up 
to the level sjjace where now stands the church of St. Michael 
Ihree steps ^*40 m. wide and *25 m. high) lead to a small landing f'ro5 m. 
wide;, beyond which there arc four more steps and a flight of ten to the 
left (Fig. 7). These stairs probably formed part of the propylaca in front 
of a temple of Athena Polias or Zeus Policus,'^ standing on the site of the 
existing church. This was Ross’ opinion, and it seems correct, since 
in front and at the side of the church good Hellenic walls arc still to 

^ Cf. the inscription /.(?, xii. 3. 40, ^vhich found m front of the church. 
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be seen. The church is also built of squared blocks, quantities of which lie 
scattered about. Bent thought that the temple still existed, and had been 
converted into a church ; this is hardly possible ; the squared blocks of 
the walls are set with mortar, and parts of the inscription that is built in 
with them, are found on two other blocks ^ that lie loose ; the plan of the 
church also docs not seem very like that of a temple. 

The Acropolis is small, and covered with the debris of late houses. 



PTg. 7. — Stei’S ox Acropolis, Telos. 

These seem to deserve Boschini’s account of them, quelli die vivivono hanno 
Ic loro habitationi piii costo da aniuiali die da Jiuoniini. The Hellenic 
circuit may be traced all round in the lower part of the mediaeval walls. 
At the north-east corner the Greek wall still stands to a considerable 
height. 

The rock on which the castle stands is precipitous on all but the 

' LG , xii. 3. 31, 32, 33. 

M 
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south side, where the s^^ite is. The wall of the lower town accordingly does 
not bond with the enceinte of the Acropolis, but ends at the foot of the 
precipice To the south-east the wall is clearly traceable below the clift'. 
it is built in a late polygonal style (Fig. 8) ; eight courses still stand, and 
the wall, 1*30 m. thick, is built solid. Xot far from the cliff is a tower at a 
set-back in the wall. From here the wall can be traced in a gradualh' 
curving line down the hillside into the village, where it turns and ascends 
the hill again towards the precipice on the west side of the Acropolis. All 



Fio. S.^ — PoLVeWDNAL WaLI., TeI OS. 


the lower part of the wall is built of squared blocks laid in regular courses, 
of which as many a.s six arc often preserved ; the best preserved part is 
just above the church, where twelve courses are still standing f'Fig. 9;. 

Within this enceinte, on the steep slope above the village there arc 
still to be seen the terrace walls that probably once supported houses 
or roads most of. these are built of roughly shaped blocks laid in 
irregular courses, but they do not seem to be earlier than the fourth 
or fifth century, since the corners are as a rule drafted (Fig, to). Outside 


Stamped amphora handles are often found here. 
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the town, on the slopes between it and the landing-place, graves are often 
found. It was here apparently that Bent excavated. 

The only other Hellenic remains are to be seen in the cast of the 
island in the rich plain of Livadhia, below Mikrochorio, the other of the 
two villages. Here an isolated rocky hillock called Kastello rises at the 
foot of the hills some little distance from the sea ; round it can be seen 
remains of an Hellenic wall, the iMycenaean fort of the Mediterranean Pilot ; 



Ell., o. — (.’iiv Wail, TLLui^. 


below on the sea-side is part of a tower and of the wall adjoining it. Eight 
irregular courses of rough blocks survive : above, on the side against the 
hills, a corner can be distinguished, which is in a similar style, but is not so 
well preserved. These remains are probably of an outlying fort, intended 
to protect the cultivators of the fertile plain, which is more than two hours 
distant from the capital, from a sudden raid by enemies. 

Besides these classical ruins, Tclos is comparatively rich in mediaeval 

M 2 
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castles ; the principal one is of course that of San Stefano on the site of 
the ancient Acropolis, probably built by the Knights of St. John, since 
the island was held by them until the fall of Rhodes in 1522.^ The 
castle contains nothing remarkable except the church of St Michael 
mentioned above, which seems to shew a few Gothic elements. 

?^Iidway between the two villages is a fort called IMesaria. In 
]\Iikrochori6 itself is a mediaeval watch-tower, and high above the village, 
looking over the bay to the west, is the ruin called tov Aafxirpov to Kao-rpo, 
probably the Lamprida of the Italians. In this same district, on a high hill 
above the plain of Livadhia, is a similar fort called ’hA7p/o Su/cd On the 



Fig. 10. — Terrace \Vael, Telos. 


other side of the island, on the mountain to the west of the southern bay, and 
two hours from Megalochorio is a fourth fort called ’erroO KoXdfa. 

The mediaeval name of the island was Piscopia. Coronelli says, 
A/tri la chiamarano Dihisajio ; Episcopi la disse Sof.ano, e final uiente lo 
stnolo dd Modei'ni col Negro Piscopia. QnesP ultimo name vnol dire ‘ Guar da 
lontano! He mentions two castles, San Stefano and Zuchalora, Zuccora, 
or Caucalora. Piacenza, besides these, speaks of the Lamprida referred 
to above, Proso, and Cychalo ; he says Zuccora was in the east, Buon- 
delmontc places it in the west, where Boschini also puts it; Piacenza 
marks Cychalo ; very likely this is only another name for Zuccora, which 

^ Torr, Rhodes in Modern Times ^ p. 24. 

- The same explanation is given by Buondelmonte, who mentions two towns only. 
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Coronelli calls Caucalora. There seems to be no hope of identifying any 
of these castles with the existing forts. Piacenza’s map is apparently 
quite fanciful. 

In i366Barello Assanti of Ischia, Borghese di Rodi received the island 
in feud for an annual payment of two hundred gold florins, in 1373 it 
became a magistral domaind During the grand-mastership of Pierre 
d’Aubusson in 1479 the ‘ Bacha Paleologue ’ - attacked the island, then 
garrisoned by the knights, and though he breached the walls, failed to take 
it'^ ; the corsair Camali made a fruitless raid in ISOS,"^ and in 1522 on the 
fall of Rhodes, Telos became Turkish. 

Another explanation of the name Piscopia as ‘ Bishop’s Island ’ may 
perhaps be confirmed by Randolph’s statement that it had been the seat 
of a bishop, but had lately (1687) been united to the see of Rhodes. 
Possibly the Sabinus, bishop of Delos, ^ who attended the council of 
Chalcedon, was really bishop of Telos. 

On the sea-ward side of the steep mountain in the west of the island 
is the monastery of its patron saint Haghios Panteleimon. This unfor- 
tunatel}' we were unable to visit. 

§ 3. — Nisvros. 

^landraki, the chief town of Nisyros, is built at the north-western 
corner of the island by the site of the Greek and mediaeval capitals. Here 
is a long and somewhat narrow hill, cut off by a low valley to the south, 
and by a deep ravine to the east, and further defended by precipitous 
cliffs against the sea. On this hill stood the Greek town, whose walls can 
still be traced ; on the top of the hill to the south they are well preserved, 
and the gate at the south-eastern angle is almost perfect. This gate is 
placed in a set-back close to the corner tower (Figs. 1 1, 12), and is entered 
obliquely as visual,^ but contrary to the Vitruvian canon, the tower that 
guards it is not on the right or shieldless side of those entering. The gate 
is two metres wide, and there were two doors, single or double, whose 

^ CoroneUi, op. Lit., toi. Lit, 

^ The lencgade Manuel Palacologus, second son of Thomas-, last Despot of the "Moiea, and 
nephew of Constantine XI the last Byzantine Emperor. 

^ Yertot, op. iit. p. 301. Vevtot, op. cit. p. 397. 

’’ Eequien, Orieus Christ, i. p. 945. 

Vitruvius, i. 5. 2 ; cf. the gates at Pergamuin, At hen. Mitt. 1902, p. 40, Fig^. 7, S. 
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position is shown by the holes for the bolts or bars on either side ; it is 
partly buried in the soil, and half its width has been built up by the owner 
of the vineyard to which it now gives entrance ; it is roofed by six massive 
blocks from 3*60 to 4 metres long. The gate as well as the wall is built 
of squared blocks of black volcanic stone, said to come from a quarry on 
the south side of the island. On either side of the gate angle is a tower 
to give further protection to this weak point. 

Ready access to the top of the wall is afforded b\' two flights of steps. 



of which that to the north of the gate is almost perfect (Fig. 13). 
hollowing the southern wall from the gate to the sea, on the west 
we find four more towers and one other set of steps. The second 
tower from the sea is in excellent condition,^ and still stands to its 
original height — nineteen courses — as .shewn by the presence of some of 
the guttering blocks /// situ at the top. The wall throughout is built in 

^ Hiller \on Gaertringen, Ikcra I, 374, 40. 
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regular courses, whose jointing is not often irregular ; its thickness by the 
gate varies from 3*50 to 4 metres, elsewhere it is not above three metres. 
To the north of the gate, on the other side of the angle beyond the 
steps mentioned, a second staircase ^ and two more towers are traceable 
before the circuit is too much destroyed to be readily distinguished. The 
inscription AAMOSION TO XaPION FTENTE nOAES AHO TO 
TEIXEOZ " on the first tower north of the gate is interesting, since two similar 
inscriptions are known, one at Paros ^ and the other in the tower at Ephesus, 



Fig. 12. — Pi.AX OF (Jatf, Nisyros. 


miscalled St. Paufs Prison ^ : here five feet were to be left dear before the 
wall, at Paros onl}' three, and at Plphcsus forty feet inside and fifty feet 
outside. On the other hand Philo recommends that as much as sixty 
cubits should be left unoccupied ; the object of course was to prevent an 
enemy obtaining assistance in scaling the walls from trees or houses. 
The inscription is of the fourth century, and thus dates the wall, but 

^ Hiller von C/aeitiingen, op. at. p. 374, 43. 

- /.G. xii. 3, 86. '' Dittenberger, Syllopp, 308. 

^ liennUort, 1899, 33. ’ Tft Yovrij/i 1 1 ; cf. Peinniorr, lo^. tit. 
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the style of building changes to the south of the inscription, and the gate 
section is apparently later than the rest. The thickness of this part is 
remarkable, and recalls the later Hellenistic wall at Miletus,^ so perhaps 
this portion of the walls of Nisyros is of the same period, the third centur\' 
B.C.- The frequency of the flights of steps also seems unusual in existing 
Greek fortifications, the best examples of which are at Miletus-^ and 
Priene ; in the latter city round the whole enceinte there are only three 
staircases, here we have four in a very small space. 

From the point where it is destroyed, the conjectural line of the wall 
can be followed down to the sea on the north, where stands the castle 



Fig. 13. — Wall from Inside showing Si airs and Gaie, Nisvrus 


of the Knights of Rhodes. In the foundations of this fort arc many 
traces of Hellenic work, especially to the cast. To the south of the 
castle there is a break in the line of the hill, which was perhaps made 
by the knights as a kind of fosse. The castle now contains only 

^ Wiegand, Ank. A)iz 1902, p. 148. 

“ Ko.s bays {op. cit. p. 70) that part of the wall on the south is polygonal. This is due 
apparently to late restoration, since Hellenic work i-, visible behnv. 

^ Arc/i. Afiz, 1901, p. 193, Fig. 4. Ramps a> well as steps occur here. 

^ Wiegand-Schrader, Pnene, p. 42, Fig. 27. Similar s’airs occur in the walls of Messene 
(.Sx/.b'. P More’e, I. pi. 39) and the Tiraeus {B.C.II. 18S7, p. 205, 1888, PI. XV.). The staii.-> 
at the Piraeus seem to have been called Kxi^aK^s {LG. ii. r. 167, 1 . 46), (’E^. ' ^px 

1900, p. 84, 1 . 6), and ava^atrfxoi {B.C.H. 18S8, p. 355). 
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a monastery built above the rock church, Panaghia Spiliani, where 
incubation is practised.^ Mrs. Bent states that the monastery used to 
issue paper money - which passed as small change. This has long 
since been stopped by the government, but such a custom is not unknown 
elsewhere/* 

The old town of Mandraki is built in the ravine to the east of the 



Fk;. 14 — Mandraki and the Casti k of the Knighis of Sr. John, 

NibYKOS. 


castle and is invisible from the sea (Fig. 14) ; the modern town now spreads 
further east over the flat land, which is said by the natives to have 

^ This is probably the cave referred to by Ruondel monte : aa trioneni in pedc niontis^ contigua 
^pditnca i. oust it it ^ ad qitam iin iirnstanies^ doloribus opprcssi, antdiint^ ct dm niorati, in 
patruim i/nolunus revert itntur. Boscliini and Piacenza mention a wood possessing the same 
properties ; possibly this is a mistake on their part. 

“ Journal Anthropological Institute, 1SS5, p. 402. 

■' Mrs. Bent mentions a similar case in Samos, where two of the notes were worth a penny, 
that IS apparently twenty paras. Mr. llasluck tells us of the following cases in Mysia ; at 
Aboulhond (Apollonia ad Rhyndaciim) the church of St. Cieorge issues card checks with the figure 
of the saint ; the colours vary with the \alues, which are five and ten paras ; in the C>zicus 
peninsula the church of the ZojoSoxos 11177^ at Yeni Keui issues brass bracteates with the name of the 
church, which pass as five paras ; at Ermeni Keui (‘ Armenian village / similar bracteates worth 
five paras are issued with an Armenian inscription ; at Vathy the church uses brass German 
counters stamped with the value, five, ten, and twenty paras. Tozer gives details of similar church 
cuirencies in Thasos and Samothrace {Islands of the Aegean, pp. 295 and 336). 
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been the ancient harbour. There does not now seem to be much reason 
for this belief, though Ross apparently agreed to it, and says that thirty 
years before his visit there was a marsh here. The terrace wall, which he 
mentions, at the foot of the eastern hills still exists, and is built of large 
rough-hewn blocks laid in irregular courses. Above it tombs are often 
found, and quite recently the torso of a late grave statue was found 
here. All the lower slopes of these eastern hills are full of graves, 
so that there seems no doubt that they were outside the town. Whether 
the ancient harbour was where the natives believe it to have been, 
must be left an open question. 

The only other remains of antiquity in Nisyros are the ruins of 
late Roman baths by the hot springs near Pali, at the chapel called 
Panaghia Thermiani ; these have been described elsewhere by Dr. 
Pantelides.^ The ruins called ra close by at the north-eastern 

cape of the island seem to be mediaeval, although local tradition places 
here the temple of Poseidon. 

Buondelmonte says that the island possessed five castles, Wandrachi, 
Palaeocastro, Pandenichi, Nicea and Argos. Palaeocastro is the modern 
name for the Greek wall described above, and it hardly seems possible that 
it and Mandraki formed separate towns. Nicea is almost certainly the 
modern Nt/cta at the south-eastern corner ; close to it is a small mediaeval 
castle called TVapXemay now deserted. Argos is the name now given to 
a district in the south, where there is the mediaeval castle Vro Sravpo 
described by Ross. Here are said to be other antique quarries, as well as 
those for millstones seen by Ross. Piacenza also mentions five towns, 
Nichia, IMandrachi, Paltro, Pandenichi, and Argo. The worthlessness of 
his map is shewn by the fact that he places Nichia and Mandrachi in the 
same place. Paltro is apparently the same as Palaeocastro. Pandenichi is 
perhaps to be identified with the third existing castle, that in the village of 
Emporio on the hill above Pali. This fort stands in the middle of the 
village and is still partly inhabited. It has two gates — from the cast 
and west ; on the other two sides the rock is precipitous. 

Nisyros is a volcanic island, and its crater is mentioned both by 
classical and mediaeval writers as being active. The volcano is still active 
to-day as a solfatara, its present outlet being in the valley just below KiKcd 


B,C.iL loi\ lit. 
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(Fig. 15). An attempt made some years ago to work the sulphur proved a 
failure. The hot springs at Pali, near ]\Iandraki and elsewhere on the 
sea-shore, are due to volcanic action. Telos, the west end of Cos and 
the barren islands between Cos and Nisyros are also volcanic.^ 

The island is to-day rich, fertile, and well wooded, although it possesses 
only two springs of fresh water, one near Pali, and the other just below 
Emporio. It well deserves its Turkish name of ‘ Fig Island,’ and in 
addition to this fruit produces in abundance grapes, almonds, olives, and 
vallonia.- 

There is no need to repeat here the classical and mediaeval history of 



Fn;. 15. — The Crater, Xisvros. 


the island, which is easily accessible in the works of Hiller von Gacrtringcn 
and Coronclli ; in antiquity it was partly independent, and partly subject 
to Rhodes ; in the middle ages it was, till the Ottoman conquest, under the 
Knights of Rhodes. 

To the cast arc two desert islands, Ilepyovaa and On the 

latter there is one, and on the former two, Hellenic watch-towers, and the 
barren rock of Strongyli to the north is said to have a mediaeval fort. 
None of these however had we time to examine. 

^ We cuukl hear nothini; of the deep salt lake in the mtciior mentioned by Coionelli and 
Fncenza. 

- Th c acoin-cups t)f the \'allonia oak ined for dyeing and tanning. 

Wrongly called by Kiepcit ‘ Ferigusa ' and ‘ Rakhia.’ 
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§ 4. — Leros. 

The island has been so fully described by others that \vc only wish to 
add some supplementary remarks on the Hellenic remains. Of the 
ancient capital no trace survives, though it was probably where the modern 
town and the mediaeval castle now stand. 

The best known ruins on Leros are those on the shore of the northern 
harbour of the island at Partheni, supposed from the name to be the site 
of the temple of Artemis Parthenos. Here on a rocky knoll are some 
Hellenic ruins, in which Oikonomopoulos ^ recognised a temple /;/ coiiis, 
believing it to be that of Artemis ; Paton,- however, has rightly corrected 
this opinion As he says, there was here merely a tower, S‘5om. square, 



Fig, 16. — 'toWER at Part hem, Leros. 


built of squared blocks with drafted corners, laid in regular courses 
(Fig. \6}. Twenty metres from the east side of the tower are a corner and 
part of the wall of a court, built in the same style ; we have then to 
recognise here merely one of the usual island watch-towers such as we have 
discussed above. Amonst the debris on the site we found a fragment of 
a brick, inscribed - MOV. As Paton says, the exact site of the temple of 
Artemis Parthenos has still to be found, nor must it as yet be identified 
with the mediaeval monastery ruins on the shore near the tower. 

The only ether Greek work on the island is to be seen at the small fort of 

^ Aepmfca, p. 164. “ Cla^siml Reviezi', 1894, p. 376. 
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Xcrukambo 'Fig. 17}, in the extreme south. It stands on a rocky hill that 
commands the bay of Lakki to the north, as well as that of Xerokambo. 



Fig. 17.— Fukt at Xerokambo, Eeros. 


Oikonomopoulos ^ published a plan of this fort, but was led into error by 
including the later walls, for the fort has been rebuilt in later times, and 



Fig. 18.— Plan of Fort at Xerokambo. 


a chapel built within it. Our plan (Fig. 18) shews how much Hellenic 

^ Op . lit . p. 166, 
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XOTKS FROM THK SPe)RAl)K>. 

wall still exists. The wall on the south side of the chapel cannot have 
been set back ver\’ much, since in front of the chapel door there are 
remains of a mosaic pavement. The wall is built of squared blocks with 
straight joints laid in regular courses, of which as many as six or seven 
are still standing ; it is about one metre wide, and composed cf two 
thicknesses of blocks bonded at intervals ; the corners are drafted. It is 
impossible to decide whether we have here a tower and court of the usual 
type, or a :=mall acropolis; in any case, to judge from its style, it does not 
seem earlier than the latter part of the fourth centur}^ ; the mosaic pavc^ 
ment is made of rather coarse black, brown, and white tesserae, in which 
a geometrical pattern of the network t} pe can be made out. It is quite 
possible that it is late Greek w*ork. 

R. M. Dawkins. 
Alan J. B. Wacf. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM BIZYE. 


During a visit to Bizye (modern Viza) in February 1906,^ I gathered 
the inscriptions which are here published. i\Ir. Hasluck has supplied the 
initialled notes and restorations, and I am responsible for the texts only. 

R. AI. D. 

Viza lies seventy miles to the north-west of Constantinople, and 
twenty miles to the west of the Black Sea. It was the seat of the chiefs 
of the Astai (whence Wotiki] as a subdivi.sion of Thrace), and after- 
wards of the Thracian kings whose relationships are discussed below. 

I. On a marble block, built into the corner of what is now the last 
house on the left at the lower edge of Viza. Inscribed face '175 m. wide, 
broken at top and partly on left side. Letters 'i^ m. high. 


iibiin/ 

rlNClANE 

NAnoAAnm 

lTAlJ:EN 0 af 

NOIITPAH 

ANflEPIANA 

NTonoNEn 

'AHTAAltOYoP; 

'lAYNAITO'n 

^lAEaiKOTN 

Yir^NO'fPA 

POIMHTAA^^^ 

©YfATPlAOY 

PHUl'OYnOPE 

QIz£©PAl^n^ 

AYNAZlTOYYl 

O Y 


’A7roXX]<yri TTa- 
Krv^^'iv(^ ave- 
OrjKeju W 7 roWwv[i- 
09 "K^TTTatKevOov 
7ei/oyLte]po? arpar)]- 
709 r^o)V 7 r€p\ ’Ap^- 

idXr)]v TOTTCOv eV- 
l 'Pot^pit]rd\Kov 0pa- 
K 6 i\v hwaarov 
ySa]( 7 £Xe &)9 K6T[t'- 
09] vicovov Ka[l 
/ 3 ]aa£\eci >9 
'Voi/ji}]rd\H:ov 
OvyarpiBov 
^IPyaKovrrope- 
ct)9 8e 0 pa«:w 7 ' 
Svvdarov vi~ 
ov. 


See /./LS., xwi. 191 ft'. 
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n a[KTv]t]v(p is purely conjectural : an ethnic adjective is evidently to be 
supplied, and the nationalit\' of the dedicator suggests a Thracian ethnic. 

'Eirrai/cevdov : ^R7rratKeu0y]<; is a \\ eli-authcnticated Thracian name. Cf. 
Dumont, ///i'^77'. de la Thrace.^o. 12 "see also p. 553^ and B.CJL xxii. 488. 

arparrjyof ; : for the (TTpaTi]ytat as territorial divisions of Thrace see 
Mommsen, Provinces i. 306, note 3. l\Iany of them are named by Ptolemy 
(III. ii. 8, 9) and a arparyjyo^ Warifci]^ is mentioned in an in^'Cription of 
Tchorlu {EpJi. Epig. ii. 352 = Dumont, loc. cit. Xo. 62 f. cf. ibid. p. 317. Oi. 

Anchiale or Anchialus was a small town near Apollonia Pontica 
(Strabo vi. 6, etc.), which, to judge from its coinage, became an important 
fortified place under Trajan. 

The elaborate genealogy after the name of Rhocmetalccs is rendered 
necessary by the complicated steniuia of the Thracian royal hou-e, which, 
owing chiefly to the recurrence of two or three names, is still by no means 
clear ; our information is derived from casual references in the historians 
at such periods as the Romans concerned themselves with Thracian 
politics, and from Thracian inscriptions, of which at least two like the 
present are from Bizye.^ 

The pedigree elaborated by Mommsen,- which, happily for the reader, 
has not been disputed at the point which concerns us, runs as follows : — 

Sadala (?) 


1 

Cotys I 

1 

Khoemetalceb I 

1 

Rhescuporib I 

Rex parti-, Tliraciae 

Rex Thraciae 

Rex Thraciae a. 743 

4* ante 738= 16 

4-ante V'T 

[ 

remotU', a. 

1 

1 7^ 1 . 

C'otys II— Tryphaena 

1 

Rhoemetalces II 

Rhe'iCupori', (liberi) 

•4* ante 

Rex partis Thraciae 

Rex Thraciae 

1 

al) a. bV 

impubes a. 738—16 

1 

ad a. ante 

4 - a. 743 = 11 

1 

I 



Rhoemet dices III Polenio Cotvs HI 

Rex Thraciae rex Ponti rex Armeniae 

a, 37-46 a. 37-63 a. 37- 

From the inscription before us we gain the following stenuna 

Cot vs Rhoenietalces 

r _ I 

Khescuporis = (tUiughter) 

1 

Khoenietalces. 

‘ Rangabe, Ant. Hell. ii. 1236 j Eph. Epig. ii. 256. 

~ Eph. Epfg. ii, 250 ff. Cf. the modification suggested by Ciowfoot, xvii. 321 ff. 
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It will be seen that we have already (in Rhoemetalces II) a Rhoeme- 
talces, son of Rhescuporis ; but there is absolutely no evidence for supposing 
that his grandfathers were named Cotys and Rhoemetalces.^ On the other 
hand we have (in Rhescuporis II) a Rhescuporis, son of Cotys and nephew 
(possibly son-in-law) of Rhoemetalces, but, according to Mommsen, ‘ inter- 
fectus est (by Vologaeses in il B.C.) juvenis, stirpe nulla relictal - For the 
latter statement, however, I find no authority, and therefore feel justified 
in considering our Rhoemetalces the son of Rhaescuporis II and of an 
anonymous daughter of Rhoemetalces IL This leaves us in an awkward 
position with three Rhoemetalcae on our hands, two even in the same 
generation. 

Confusing as this may be, all the three are well authenticated. 
We cannot, without inventing the requisite grandfathers, identify our 
Rhoemetalces with the son of the anti-Roman Rhaescuporis L nor with the 
much younger son of Cotys, who came to the throne in 37 A.D. It is 
sufficient, pending further records, to remark that the confusion was 
recognized by contemporaries, as is shewn by the present inscription's 
laudable attempt to make all clear ; while the epithet veo^repo^ added to the 
name of Rhoemetalces III in an Attic inscription,^ shews that two princes 
of the name were actually reigning at the same time. 

It may be worth while to remark that the wording of Rhoemetalces' 
pedigree goes far to render certain the restoration of the inscription in 
honour of another Thracian prince, S. Julius (Cotys .^) Koruo? hwaarov. 
%paKO}v V Ifjdvov .. Kal 6 v y ar p t ^ i] tov (^paKMv SivdaroVy 'FoLpLr]rd\Ka etc.^ 

— RW.H. 

2. On a limestone block *18 m. high x ‘22 m. deep, built into a 
gate-post at Kastro, a hamlet just above Viza. It is broken on the right, 
and the greatest length preserved is ‘57 m. The top line is much worn. 
Height of letters *02 m. 

^ The father of the three brothers was, according to Mommsen, Sadala, according to Crowfoot, 
Rhescuporis. 

- Loi\ cit. p. 253. 

C.I.A. iii. 1284, on which see Neubauer in Hermes^ x. 145. He takes the two to be 
Mommsen’s Rhoemetalces II and III. 

^ Athen. Mitt, vi. 40; zl.J.II.S. xxii. 13 1, xxiii. 91. 
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p aMwolOl^Pa■'axK^^■A'<^HGEMT--^« i\i 

[' HN CON EAiT n NO L JN 

B]jcrt\ea K6 [tl'](i^) /SacriXeco? ‘PrfaKOVTropew^^ vi[6p 
^V o^paloi 01 7rp(o(T)(o^ KaraKXrjOevrei; et9 
Kr\vaov earcot' Oeov. 

Krfvao^ is of course the Roman census, but so little is known of the 
provincial census that the word gives no clue to the date. 

For the form kar^v, characteristic of the Augustan period,^ cf. the 
Thracian inscription C.I.A. iii. 552 (quoted EpJi. Epig, ii. 252). 

Mommsen refers Cotys Rhescuporeos (mentioned in CJ.A, iii. 585) to 
a different family, but the occurrence of this inscription at Bizye helps 
to substantiate Crowfoot’s ingenious hypothesis that he was identical with 
Cotys I.— F.W.H. 

3. In front of the School, on a block of white marble, broken on all 
sides except the right. Greatest width ’20 m. Height of lettering -03 m. 
There is a moulding between 1 , 2 and 1 , 3, so that the lower lines are cut on 
a recessed surface. 


AtAUJ 

lOPEOCCYM 

'MIOA 


. . 7r]opeo9 (TVpi 
. . airoX 


One of the many Thracian names ending in -Tropic must evidently be 
rc>torcd in /. i, possibly \v\<o7ropi<i for Av\ov7ropL<; B.CJ/, xxii. 486, /. 25, 
526, //. 48, 61). For the whole inscription ol] AvMov)7r6p€o^ avplpujarai] 

‘A7roX[Xa>ri . . . may be tentatively suggested, but the stone is so fragment- 
ary that conjecture is unprofitable. — F. \V. H. 

' It occurs from 74 B.c. onwards (Meislerhans, OVrtw. (/. Att. Inu-hrr. p. 154). 
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4. On a grey limestone stele (inscribed face *42 m. wide, thickness 
41 m.) in an open space at Kastro. It is broken below ; height preserved 
roo m. Height of lettering ‘03 m. 


CNOAKATAKI 

TeHAOYAHTX 

ecoYeekAA 


KvOa KaraKL- 
re T] Tov 

deov 06/tXa. 


Thekla is a likely name to be found here, for St. Thekla (August 19th, 
old style), martyred in the reign of IVIaximianus, was born at Viza. The 
Synaxarion gives the following distich : 

''KfjLotye 06/c\a, Trarpt? 

T07ro9 dearpov, d6\ov O^p hnKvoyv, 


5. In the courtyard of the School. Grey marble stele, *23 m. wide 
and broken off below the lettering. Letters *025 m. high. 



THin PEC 
BYTEPACT 

h C KEKYMhM 

TeTThc 


'Ve^eKa^ TTpea^vrepa^ 

T/}? K€KVpb7]pLiin](;. 


Above the lettering is a representation of the seven branched candle- 
stick, a distinctive mark of a Jewish epitaph."^ With the title irpea^vripa 

^ Ramsay. Cities and Bishoprics of JVirygia, ii. p, 652. 

N 2 
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compare the epitaph of the Jewess Rufina of Smyrna : ^Povcpecva 'lovSaia 

dpXio'Vvaycoyo<; 

6. In the courtyard of the Khan at Kastro. A broken limestone 
base, '41 m. square, and at the bottom of the moulded foot, '59 m. square. 
Lettering with apices, *05 m. high, deep and cleanly cut. 

AYPAOYKIAN Av/). \ovKiav[ov) 

ZK WNO^ 

IZ 


7. Built into the wall of a house, in the town below the church. 
Inscribed face *29 m. wide, and '20 m. high, broken at the top, and below 
not smoothed for writing. About '03 m. has been cut off the left side of 
the stone. Lettering *025 m. high. 


^ KN UJ 
aAPINTONB tJ 
DNANeCTHceN 
A I P6T€rTAPo-^IT/ll 


[o Selva TW Setin lSlm 

T~\€fCVW /Xv[l']( /JiT]) 

9] 

fi]6v dvearrjaev. 
^]atpeT€ TrapoSlrat. 


There is hardly space for in full, but ligatures may have been 

used. 


R. ]\I. Dawkins. 
F. \V. FIasluck. 


Notes on Inscriptions of the Thracian Kings. 

I. 

Since writing the above I find that a further contribution to the 
stemma of the Thracian Kings has recently been published by 
Kalinka- in an inscription from Apollonia Pontica : the text runs as 
follows : — 

^ Reinach, Traits (T Epi^raphie Grecqiie^ p. 430. 

“ Antike Denkmaler in Bniganen (1906), No. 157. 
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’A7roX\]a)i/t | virep ^Vot/ii[r)'Td\Kov] ^a<Tt[\e &)9 

KotJl'o? tca\i I /^acrtXjea)? "Po[i|/x7/Ta]\/cov [vt(o\vov /c]at 
TIv^o[8&JlptSo9 ^]acr[t]Xeco[9 | "Pot/x77r]a\«rou [^kol | 

/3acrtXe]ct)9 noX[e!/i&Jz^o ]9 6 vyaTpi \^. . 87/9 vy^ia<; Ka\ 

( 7 [&) I T'^/ 3 ta ]9 ei;^a/A[e vo 9 A]oi;/cf 09 'A. , | . . ^prjvtov. 

The editor interprets the relationship of the persons concerned, 
Rhoemetalces and Pythodoris, curiously : he apparently takes v[o)v 6 ^ as 
‘ grandson ' simply, and 6 vyaTptBr]<^ as ‘ granddaughter/ He consequently 
considers that the pairs of ancestors cited are both grandfathers, whereas 
the Thracian regal inscriptions generally give the father and grandfather. 
He also prefers not to identify the Rhoemetalces and Pythodoris 
mentioned, with a Rhoemetalces and Pythodoris referred to in a very 
similar inscription found at Bizye,^ and considers them as descendants 
(elsewhere unknown) of the three sons of Cotys II and Tryphaena. The 
Bizye inscription runs as follows : — 

Oemi dyicot vyp'carcoL . . . ] UTrep t ^9 ^^otpbr^^rdXKOv Kal 
IIi7^o|Sft)piSo9 ifc rov Ka ra rbv KoiXa[X]r;Ti/coi7 | 

TToKepov KLvhvvov I aoirrjpia^ ev^dpuevo^; | koX 
iiTLTVj^idv rat09 1 Toi;Xto9 np6«:(X)o9 Xapi\a-T\j]pi\Qv. 

The identity of the names and the repetition of virep o-ft)T7/pta9 
naturally lead one to the assumption that the inscriptions are comple- 
mentary to each other, provided that the genealogical details can be made 
to harmonise with known historical facts. 

Looking first at the data supplied by the Bizye inscription, we find 
safe ground in the allusion to the KoLXaXrjTiKo^ 7roXe/to9, which is known 
from Tacitus {Annales .iii. 38) to have taken place in 21 A.D. : the Rhoe- 
metalces of the inscription has hitherto been identified with Rhoemetalces 
II. The circumstances of the war were these: in 19 A.D. Cotys II had 
been murdered by his uncle and partner in the kingdom Rhescuporis I ; 
the latter was deposed by Rome, his kingdom being divided between his 
son Rhoemetalces II and the children of the murdered Cotys. The eldest 
of the children, afterwards Rhoemetalces III, was still a minor, and a 
Roman, Trebellienus Rufus, acted for him. In 21 A.D. a rebel army of 


Eph. Epig. ii. 256 = Dumont, Ins(y>\ de la Thra<.e, p. 377, No. 62^. 
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the Coelaletae and other tribes discontented with the joint government 
shut up ‘the king’^ in Philippopolis. Later on we find the sons of Cotys 
being educated at Rome with the young Caligula. 

It is thus proved that at the date of the Coelaletic war there were two 
princes living named Rhoemetalces, viz. Rhoemetalces II and the son of 
Cotys still in his minority. 

Turning to the stemuia given by the Apollonia inscription, I find the 
following relationships implied : — 

\ci\ Khocmetalco ih) Tolemo 

Cuty> Rhoemetalces — daughter 

Rhoemetalces Fylhoduris 


{a) fits in with Mommsen’s genealogy only if we accept ‘ Rhoemetalces ’ 
as Rhoemetalces III. This means that the son of Cotys and not 
Rhoemetalces II was the king shut up in Philippopolis, and the fact that 
neither inscription qualifies him as ^acnXev^ or even is greatly 

in favour of the assumption. 

As to {b)j Polemo Eusebes of Pontus (who married a Pythodoris) was 
the father-in-law of Cotys II, and not impossibly of Rhoemetalces II also. 
The younger Pythodoris could not have been married to Rhoemetalces III 
already, but would be in any case a useful hostage as the heiress of 
Rhoemetalces IL 

For the sake of clearness I repeat the Thracian royal pedigree, the 
new figures being indicated by italics : — 

Sadala (?) 

i 

Cot\s I Rhoemetalccb I RhescuporR I Polemo Eusebes— Pythodoris 

1 i 

(libcri) Rhe'^cuporis l\=Jilia Cotys II =Tryphaena Rhoemetalces II = ftUa 

! 

RhocmeUiL f . (2) Poleim > (3) Cotys { i ) Rhoemetalces (? = ) rythoUoris 


^ Tacitus never mentions the name; in iii. 38 he sa>s ‘ Regcm urbemqiie Philippopolim circum- 
sidunt,’ in in. 39 ‘ opportuna eruptione.’ The younger Rhoemetalces is never mentioned by 
name in Tacitus, who speaks consistently of the ‘ liberi Cotyis.’ Even when local inscriptions come 
into direct conflict with Ro nan literary evidence the former unquestionably carry the greater 
conviction. 
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II. 

It may be permissible here to insert a note on the text of Dittenberger, 
Sylloge 366, one of the Cyzicene inscriptions referring to the Thracian royal 
house. A bad copy, apparently by an Armenian, of the latter part (from 
L 15) of this inscription was given me by a Greek in Mudania last year. 
This copy proved on examination to have been made before the breakage at 
the right hand lower corner of the stone : it consequently preserves the 
following fuller readings, which I have here compared with Limnios (the 
first) copy/ and Dittenberger’s final text : 


i 

A rnie n i a n co py. 

Limnios. 

; Dittenhc rger. 

(I) 1. 25 

EAlNAIOlt 

EAN . , . 

{(r]av[((ri\ 

(2) 1. 26 ' 

EHTPA^I 

Eni . . . 

\ €' 7 ri[ 7 pa<^'^j/ 

(3) 1- 27 

VnHPEZIA 

vn 

. 6 7 r[ 7 jp€ trials] 

(4) 1- 28 

SEMN0TATHZTPIY4)AIN 

ZEMNOTATHZ . 

, or€iJLVordT 7 )s [) 3 ouA. 7 ): 

( 5 ) 1 - 29 1 

nPOZKATAZTPEAlAEKA 

1 

nPOZKATAZTH . 

irpoarKaraffT^l^craL Si 

1 







(I) warrants the substitution of (Qr)ai;t8tot? - for <T{av)\_i<jL\ The 
initial E is a well-attested lapidary’s error, ^ the rest possibly due to 
ignorance of the copyist. In (4) the recurrence of Tryphaena’s name, 
especially with the epithet aefJLvoTdrrf^^ is remarkable. 

F. W. H. 

^ At hen. Mitt. x\i. 1S91, 1 41 -144. 

- This was Joubin’s original restoration [K.E.G. vi. 9), 

^ TH in 1 16, another lapidary’s error reproduced by Limnios and disputed by Joubin, is aUo 
gi\en by the copy. 



A ROMAN BRIDGE ON THE AESEPUS. 


Thk course of the Roman road along the southern shore of the sea of 
Marmora between Priapus and Cyzicus has hitherto been known only from 
the Peutinger table and from a single milestone^ (the thirteenth) found in 
a Turkish cemetery above Tchaoush-keui, not far therefore from its original 
position. The Peutinger tabic notes only one point between the places 
named — the crossing of the Granicus. That of the Aesepus, a much more 
important riv^er, is still marked by the considerable remains of a fine 
Roman bridge, which, owing to its secluded position at a turn of the valley, 
has hitherto escaped the notice of such travellers as have passed along the 
coast road.“ Hearing at Boghashehr, where I had shewn an interest in the 
fast-vanishing ruin of Ak-kupru, that a similar bridge existed on the road to 
Gunen, I took that route and was rewarded by the discovery of the best- 
preserved ancient bridge in the district. 

This bridge, locally called Guvertchin Kupru (‘Dove Bridge’), lies 
about three and a half miles from the mouth of the river, just at its exit 
from the valley to the plain of Tahir-ovassi. 

Its direction is about E.S.E. by E. and though no main arch is 
preserved in its entirety, the remaining piers — only one has fallen still 

^ B.CJf. xvti. 546 (35) above Tchaoush-keui ’ = C./.Z. iii, SiippAjt^ 13687; cf. C.LL. lii. 
I, 7178 = Epigr. 2, 351. Both are thirteenth milestones, if indeed the stones are not 
identical. 

- \V. Turner, Journal of a Tour in the East (1820), iii. 200 ft'. ; (). F. \un Richter, li'all- 
fahrten im Morgcnlawie (18221, 421 ff. ; F, Huge in Petermanns Mitthedungcn^ xxxviii, (1892) 
p, 22S (map) ; \V. Judeich in Sitzber. Perl, Jhatl. (1S98), ii, 550 ff. 
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stand to their full height and even preserve their sections of the roadway 
intact. 



Fig. I.— Elevaiion of Bridge. 

The main stream was spanned by four arches built solidly of rubble, faced 
with granite ashlar and vaulted with the same material (Fig. 3). The 
westernmost, which was the only one accessible at the time of my visit, had 
a span of about 12*20 metres, the height of the pier (footing-course to 
roadway) being about 8 80 m. The roadway was borne on four slab-roofed 
vaults parallel to the direction of the bridge (Fig. 2). The third pier from 
the west bank has fallen. The piers are planned with sharp triangular 
cutwaters against the stream, while on the lower side thc)^ are furnished 
with blunt buttresses of hexagonal plan presenting a fiat face outwards. 





Fig. 2 , — View i-rom W. End, showing Vaults supporting KoAD^\Av. 

The stream at this point passes close ‘undcr the west slope of the 
valley, so that the western abutment is short. It is pierced by a small 
arch and half-arch with tile vaults, the outer voussoir.s being alternately 
stones and groups of tiles ; this is the construction used throughout in the 
less massive bridge at Sultan Chair to which I shall refer later. 
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The eastern abutment is much longer than the western, and is well 
preserved, though much overgrown, right up to the main stream, a distance 
of about 58 metres (Fig. 3). The westernmost pier is of a different type 
from the others, having a low, squat cutwater with sloping profile ; both 
this and the easternmost pier are relieved by a vault running across the 
bridge ; the vault is completely masked on the stream side, but on the 
down side is made conspicuous by the alternate tile and stone voussoirs 
we have before alluded to. The first dry arch (Fig. 3), which has a span 
of 1 2 ‘20 m., is treated in the same manner, and this construction is continued 
in the culvert arches, gradually decreasing in size, which support the 
extremity of the abutment. One of these is completely overgrown and is 
conjecturally indicated on the sketch-elevation. 

The roadway is built of large stones, only occasionally squared, and is 
about 5*60 metres wide : at the end of the eastern abutment are remains of 
an exedra in brick (paralleled at the Sangarius bridge of Sabanja),^ round 
which the road forks. An upright cylindrical stone 0‘8o m. high and 0*40 m. 
in diameter, stands beside it and may have been intended to record repairs. 

The road from between the bridge and Cyzicus is still to some extent 
the original Roman way ; it is paved with small round stones to a depth 
of 5 or 6 inches, well pounded or rolled together in earth. It commands 
magnificent views of the Aesepus mouth and the peninsula of Cyzicus, and 
was till quite lately the usual route between Boghashchr and Pan derm a ; 
a lower route fording the Aesepus at its mouth and striking inland at 
Musatcha is now preferred. 

Two hours east of the bridge, behind Tchaoush-keui, are remains of 
an old Turkish khan, near which, in a cemetery, stands the thirteenth mile- 
stone from Cyzicus mentioned above. 

For the date of the bridge we have no evidence except such as is 
afforded by its construction. It is paralleled most closely by the bridge 
of Sultan Chair on the Macestus, of which measured drawings have been 
published by Dr. Wiegand ’: this is a very similar structure, though the 
design is varied to fit the wide and shallow bed of the Macestus. The 
bridge itself is lower and longer, consisting of fifteen arches with a total 

^ Tcxier, Desa\ dc l Asic Mincure, i. 55 (pi- iv. ) • I’extremile du pont va s'appliquer directemenl 
centre une montagne ; et la route tourne a angle dioit pour se diriger au nord . . . ct ausud. 
Une grande niche de 6*33 de large, avec des portes lateralcs qui existent encore, fermant sans doute 
une salle voutce qui ofTrait im abn aux voyageurs. 

- Athai Mitt, xxix. PI. XXIV, 
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length of about 300 metres. The arches are throughout of tile from just 
above the springs, the outer voussoirs being of tile and stone alternately. 
The piers have cutwaters against the stream, but no corresponding 
buttresses on the lower side ; they are lightened by transverse vaults 
over the piers and in the spandrels. These vaults shew the same 
decorative treatment of the outer voussoirs, except on the stream side over 
the cutwaters, where they are masked. 

A third bridge with the same characteristics is the Ak-kupru White 
bridge’), now nearl)^ destroyed, which crossed the Granicus below Boghashehr. 
It is first mentioned by Chishull,^ in whose time (1699) it was still in use ; 
he ascribes it to iMohammed IV (i648-87),in which he is followed by Kiepert,- 
and it has certainly been repaired in Turkish times, but the fullest account 
which has come down to us — that of William Turner who crossed it in 
1815 — bears witness not only to its antiquity but also to its essential 
similarity to the bridges we are discussing. 

He describes it as ‘ a very magnificent Roman bridge built with brick 
and small stones and cased with large squares of fine marble. It consisted 
of eight arches, four large ones over the river, and four small ones, two at 
each end, at the extremities on land : the largest arch was of eighteen 
paces’ span and eight in width : it was irregular, for it was one of four 
with none large enough to correspond with it. The pressure on the 
bridge was lightened by small arches built immediately under the pave- 
ment. The width of the river’s bed was 75 feet, but of these only 22 feet 
were now provided with water.’ 

Tchihatchef, who passed the bridge on his road from Gurelje to Roga- 
shehr in 1847, still saw enough to convince him that the bridge was ancient,'* 
and janke’s description points in the same direction;’’ 

I passed the remains of this bridge in 1906 ; much has disappeared 

^ Travels in 'Turkey ( 1747 ), P- 6o. 

“ Las S''hlachtfild am Graniais (based on researcho', of 1842) in Globus, 1877, \\\ii. pp. 
265-4. 

Journal of a Tour in the East (1820), lii. 206. 

■* Asie Mineure, 1. 212 ‘ tres-bean pont antique . . . repose sur trois arcs et s'est ecroule a sa 
moitie.' Sec abo his mute book (ed Kiepert, Petermanns Mitt. Krganzun^sheft 20), p. 5, 
I )ec. 13, 1847, \^hich shew-, that the bridge was on the Granicus itself, not on its western affluent, 
as Texier, Asie Mineiue [V Univers, xii), p. 155. 

’ Auf Ale xanders des Grossen Pfaden (1894), ]). 137. ‘ Am linken Ufer stehen noch inehrere 

Bogen mit runden Gewolben und Ziegel, wahiend die Pfeilei auf schon behauenen, l m. langen 
\ ni. hohen Sttinen ruhen. Oben ist die Strassenanlage eingeslurzf, Auf dem rcchlen Ufer sieht 
noch ein f’feilcrrest (lessen Unltrbauten besonders regelmassig scheinen.’ 
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even since Janke’s description, the ruins having been plundered for material 
during the building of the Karabogha-Boghashehr chaussee ; the principal 
relic is a tile-vaulted arch of the western abutment with the adjoining 
pier. The span of the arch is 270 m., and the width of the roadway, which 
was traceable by the foundations of its bounding walls for some yards, 
7*40 m. The outer voussoirs of the arch have been removed with the 
ashlar facing of the bridge, leaving the plain tile vault bare ; inside the 
arch alone a few courses of ashlar survive. The upper part of the bridge, 
so far as it exists, is of very rough rubble with tile carelessly used. This 
is certainly due to Turkish repairs, and Mohammed IV may be responsible. 
The road was an important one in Turkish times as leading to Gallipoli. 

A fourth of the series is probably to be found in the ruined bridge on 
the Rhyndacus at Ulubad (Lopadium) ; of this again very little remains, 
no arch is entire, and only a few ruined piers still exist on the north bank.^ 
It is consequently impossible to say more than that the bridge is built of 
ashlar-faced rubble. The Rhyndacus bridge was built after 258 A.D.,‘^ and 
was known in Byzantine times as the ‘ bridge of Constantine ’ ; on it 
stood a chapel dedicated to him by S. Helena.^ We know that Constantine 
remodelled the road system of Asia Minor to make it converge on 
Constantinople, and it is to a period subsequent to the change of capital 
that we must assign the Sultan Chair bridge, since it implies an eastward 
deflection of the important Macestus Valley road which led originally to 
Cyzicus. The Sultan Chair bridge is, as we have seen, closely connected 
by its style with those on the Aesepus and the Granicus, so that we have 
some reason for assigning to the age of Constantine the construction of the 
series of bridges of which Guvertchin Kupru is the best example in this 
part of the country. 

F. W. Hasluck. 

' The rums are shown in Landron’s drawing of Ulubad (Le Bas, Voyage Areheologiquc^ 
Itin^raire^ pi 44. 

“ Ramsay, Geog. 1 60. 

Anna Comnena, i. 321, B (7e<|)upoy) eT tJ «al rejncvos TtoiXai Trapa rrjs aylas cfKoSouTjro 'EXcVtjs 
oi^O/uaTi ToC /x^yaKov Kcavaravrivov, wv tV iTTcoi/vtxiav ^ y€<pvpa /cal vvv iKTrjcraro. 



BOATS ON THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 


HERODOTUS, Bk. I. Chap. 194 (RAWLiNbON's Translation). 

‘ The f>oats which come down the idver to Babylon are circular and made of skins. The 
frames,, which arc of willozu, are cut in the country of the Armenians above Assyria, and 
on these, which serve for hulls, a coverin,g of skins is stretched outside, and thus the boats 
are made, without either stem or stern, quite round like a shield. They are ^hen entirely 
filled with straw, and their cai go is put on board, a fter udiich they are suffered to float down stream. 
Their chief freight is wine, stored in casks made of the wood of the palmdi'ee. They are managed 
by tvoo men, who stand upright in them, each plying an oar, one pulling an i the other pushing. 
The boats are of 7'arious size^, some larger, some smaller ; the biggest retie h as high as five 
thousand talentf burthen. Each vessel has a live ass on board ; those of larger size have 
more than one. IVlun they reach Babylon, the cargo is landed and offered for sale ; after 
which the men break up their boats, sell the straw and the frames, and loading their asses 
with the skins, set off on their way to Armenia. The cuirent is too strmi.^ to alLnv a boat to 
ft turn up-stream, for which reason they make their boats of skins rather than zoood. On their 
rtturn to Armenia they build fresh boats for the next voyage ' 


The words of Herodotus describe a class of vessel still in use, but 
when dealing with INIesopotamia generally, it is necessary to rid ourselves 
of the vagueness which seems to enshroud all topics in that region, and to 
realise some of the differences of custom on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
During historic times the different races of what is now called Turkish 
Arabia have acted and reacted on each other and on Persia, to such an 
extent that their real differences are sometimes overlooked. Even the 
country has changed. Ancient ports are now far inland, and at the same 
time the lower reaches of the Euphrates have silted up, so that boats of 
any size can no longer sail from the Persian Gulf to Babylon. Hence the 
great trade-centres have shifted from the Euphrates to the Tigris ; Babylon 
and the still more ancient cities on the banks of the Euphrates have been 
deserted, while first Ctesiphon and then Bagdad have arisen as the great 
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marts through which pass the traffic between Western Asia and the Persian 
Gulf. On the other hand the Euphrates valley is the direct high road 
from ^Mesopotamia to Syria and the Mediterranean, so that the trade from 
P'elujia northwards is as flourishing as ever, although the goods pass 
through, not Babylon, but Bagdad. 

Thus the trade route from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf lies 
along both rivers in part, and it might be expected that similar vessels 
would be employed on each, but owing partly to the conservatism of the 
people and partly to the different natures of the rivers and the lands 
through which they pass, there arc clearly defined local types which are 



Fig. I.— Shahthor. 


seldom if ever interchanged. Of these the chief are the Shahtoor on the 
Upper PAiphrates; the Killik on the Tigris; the in and near Bagdad; 

and the Dhozv on the lower reaches of both rivers, the Shatt el Arab and 
the Persian Gulf. 

I he shahtoor (Pig. i) is used to convey heavy goods from the 
Upper Euphrates to P^cliijia, picking up passengers or cargo from Aleppo 
at Meskine. From Fclujia the journey of sixty miles to Bagdad is made 
by caravan. In describing a shahtoor it is perhaps better to avoid the 
terms of ordinary shipbuilding, for they suggest relationship with some 
known craft, which would be misleading. It is a species of punt, about 
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20 feet in length and 8 — ic feet in beam ; flat-bottomed, straight-sided, and 
with both ends square, sharply undercut and a little higher than the 
middle ; in fact just like a large but roughly-made Noah’s Ark. Moreover 
it is constiucted in the strictly^ patriarchal manner, not clinker-built, but 
caulked with pitch. Long planks about half an inch thick are nailed to 
upright ribs rough hewn and with some of the bark still on them. The 
hull is further strengthened by narrow strips of plank nailed firmly over 
the seams from within, and with the nails clinched on the outside ; a point 
which sticks in the memory, if not the skin, of anyone^who has climbed 
into such a boat after swimming in the river. To brace the framework, a 
tall young tree is sometimes sawn in two lengthwise, laid horizontally 
along the tops of the ribs and fastened to each of them with a bolt. Thus 
the whole structure is both strong and elastic, and fairly watertight, unless 
badly strained, in which case it can be caulked with mud. When loaded 
with sacks of raw cotton, which can be arranged according to the wish of 
passengers and crew, such a boat has a draught of about one foot, and 
stands about three feet above the water-line. The larger boats arc more 
ambitious, with smooth edges and trimmed planks, but in spite of these 
affectations they are the same in all essentials. Thus it seems as if the 
Babylonians had felt such legitimate pride at the proved superiority of the 
original Ark over all other contemporary shipping, that they have continued 
to build on the same lines ever since, and the much derided pictures of our 
childhood seem substantially correct after all. It is usual for Kurds to 
navigate these boats as far as Deir Zor, after which their place is taken 
by Arabs, for below that town the river becomes wider and shallower. 
Except during flood-time the main channel is in many places compara- 
tively narrow and winds among shoals. Consequently the boat runs 
aground frequently, and then the boatmen jump overboard and wade about 
till they find deeper water. Then they put their backs to the boat and 
shove, without any apparent method or combination, but after the manner 
of ants moving a large straw. The boat is guided by means of a pair of 
oars and a punt-pole. These oars are saplings from I2 — 15 feet long 
(according to the number of times they have been broken), to the ends of 
which is nailed a small piece of plank. Feathering is impossible, for each 
oar is attached to the rowlock by a sort of wooden collar. These imple- 
ments ensure the maximum of effort with the minimum of result. A few 
boats carry a steering-oar in the stern instead of a pole, and below Deir a 
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primitive rudder is generally used, but above Deir, steering in the ordinary 
sense is omitted, the boat simply spinning round as wind and current choose ; 
as long as it drifts down stream and avoids the bank all is well ; when 
grounding seems imminent the oars are plied, with varying success. At 
the journey’s end the boat is usually broken up and sold for firewood, but 
the more carefully built are towed up empty to Deir in twos and threes by 
parties of men. 

The craft on the Tigris agree with the descriptions of Herodotus and 
the bas-reliefs of the Assyrian kings. The Killik is a raft made up of a 



Fia 2 . — Kufa. 


number of goat- or sheep-skins inflated and tied together ; palm-tree poles 
are laid on these and form the deck, on which the passengers sit with their 
luggage. It was .some such device that was suggested to the Ten 
Thousand for crossing the Euphrates, but rejected as impracticable. The 
current of the Tigris is swift and the banks are steep ; hence it is not 
unusual for the raft to collide more or less heavily with the bank. Minor 
collisions occur with tolerable frequency, but sometimes a knock will burst 
some of the skins. Should this occur, too often the killik shares the fate 
of most institutions which are supported only by windbags, but if it 

O 
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survives, as it generally does, the poles are sold for what they will fetch, 
and the skins are used to carry back a kind of butter which is exported 
from the neighbourhood of Bagdad, 

The Kufa (Fig. 2) is used in and around Bagdad. Though quaint 
and primitive as a vessel, it is a triumphant solution of the problem which 
has a never-ending fascination for the Mesopotamian waterman, namely, 
how to bump violently into the bank without material damage. It is 
round, with a diameter usually of about four feet, and is made of hides 


1 



Fig. 3. — Dhow. 


stretched on a wicker framework and coated with pitch. These kiifas help 
to take the place of carts and carriages in Bagdad. There are no canals, 
but the river runs through the middle of the city and forms its chief 
highway. In summer one can see numbers of these boats being paddled 
down-stream carrying one or more passengers, who perhaps sit in little 
chairs which can be placed in them if required ; or else a cargo of big green 
melons may be piled up, reaching high above the brim. Anyone who tries 
to propel and steer a round bowl by standing in it and making digs at tlie 
water on alternate sides with a species of flat wooden spoon, will realise 
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that it is not the most effective method of making headway against a 
strong current. Indeed the whole Nursery Rhyme of the three wise men 
of Gotham who went to sea in a bowl, and met their fate forthwith' may 
possibly be a reminiscence of certain Eastern sages who were swept down 
stream in a kufa. Their successors, less learned but more practical, 
generally tow their boats against the stream, the boatmen stumbling 
through bathers of all ages who line the shores in summer, and who some- 
times give his boat a friendly shove ; through no less happy buffaloes 
wallowing by the bank ; through beasts who come in droves to drink ; or 
through water-sellers who replenish their stock from this same all-giving 
stream. 

Below Bagdad the vessel usually met with is the well-known Dhow 
(Fig. 3). It has many variations in size and shape, but remains the same 
in essentials wherever it is seen, on the Shatt el Arab, the Arabian and 
Red Seas, and even in the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba. It is long, low, and 
very fast ; the stem and stern are high, the bow much cut away below, and 
the ship is rigged for a kind of shoulder of mutton sail. Such are the 
pirate craft which suddenly appear from nowhere, if a ship is wrecked and 
cut off from outside help ; and which still, in spite of British gunboats, 
pounce on dhows coming up the Persian Gulf from India, with money on 
board to buy dates at Bosra in September. 

In addition to these regular types it is worth noting that at Bosra the 
main streets are canals, in which a kind of gondola is in general use, that 
I have seen a genuine ‘ dug-out ' near Akaba, and that a river is usually 
crossed by tying one’s clothes above one’s head and then swimming on an 
inflated skin, exactly as is shown on the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 

K. T. Frost. 
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NOTES ON MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM RELATING TO LEVANT 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


;PlATE I.) 


A not unprofitable search among the manuscripts of the British 
}kluseum for travellers’ accounts of Cyzi:us and its neighbourhood, has 
persuaded me that an annotated list of those manuscripts which deal with 
Levantine geography may be a useful contribution to the bibliography of 
travel. It is needless to say that this paper has no palaeographical pre- 
tensions ; such points as the dates of handwriting have been for the most 
part supplied me by Mr. J. A. Herbert, to whom I am also indebted for 
much other assistance. 

The AISS. I have examined fall generally into one of three rough 
classes : — 


(1) Isolarii and accounts of individual Aegean islands. 

( 2 ) Voyages and travels to Constantinople. 

(3) Travels in Asia Minor. 

Except in a few cases where I have stumbled upon discoveries worth 
noting, I have confined myself to MSS. of geographical and archaeological 
interest. The long scries of official papers relating to the Ionian Islands 
and the Venetian despatches have therefore been ignored. Neither have I 
dealt with Palestine Pilgrims, as having their own bibliographers, nor with 
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the Portolani, which, so far as they concern the ^Mediterranean, have been 
described by Admiral \V. H. Smyth.^ 


I.— ISOLARII, Etc. 

These, owing to the large number of printed works on the subject, - 
do not add much to the sum of our knowledge ; their chief interest is 
cartographical, and no attempt to deal with them adequately can be made 
without copious illustrations. They are not written as personal accounts of 
travel but rather as seamen’s guides compiled from a common stock of 
knowledge. 

The list is headed by the MSS. of Buondelmonti’s ‘ Liber Insularum.' 
Seeing that this treatise has been twice published,^ the MSS. need no more 
than a brief notice here. They are : 

{a) Vespasian A. XIII. ff, 1-41, quarto, vellum. 

Incipit liber insula rum Arcipclagi edit us per presbiteruui Christo- 
phorum de bondelmontibus de Florencia quern mi sit de C in it ate 
rhodi romam domino Jordano cardinali de J'^rsi?iis Anno domini 
m ccc\c^ xx\ij\ 

This is noticed by de Sinner, p. 27, as ‘ male annum 1320 prae 
se ferens.’ One c and ii have been erased from the date in title. 
The MS. is apparently damaged by damp ; its maps seem to 


^ The Mediterranean^ 1854, pp. 329 ff. Later addition^ to the series are, however, numerous, 
viz. : Add 18,454 (1463), 3 L 3 I 5 (1469), 3L3iS A. (1470) ; Kg. 2,855 (1473), 2,712 (xv cent.); 
Add. 9,810 {1502); Eg. 2,803(1508), 2,857 (1520); Add. 19,927 U 536 ), 27,471 U 537 ), 22,348 
(1538); Eg. 2,854(1540); Add. 21,029 (1559); Eg. 2,856 (1562), 2,860 (1562), 2,858 (1570); 
Add. 31,317 (1573^); 9.813 (c. 1600), 9,814, 21,592, 31,316 (xvi cent.) ; Eg. 2,861 (1623); 

Add. 31,319 (1629), [9,916 (1640), 22,618 (1642), 11,765 (1644^ 19,976 (1650). 

“ Buondelinonti (1420) ; Bartolommeo da li Sonetii [1485] ; Bordone, 1548 ; Porcacchi, 1575 
[G. Rosaccio (Viaggio da Venetia a Cos'poU), 159S] ; Boschiiii, 165S; Coronelli, c. 16S5 : 
Randolph, 1687; Piacenza, 16SS; Dapper, 168S. A Turkish Isolario of 1520 is noticed by R. 
Herzog in Athen. Mitt, xxvii. 417-430, PI. XV. 

■' L. de Sinner, Lipsiae, 1S27, with repioductions of two maps. K. Legrand, Paris, 1897 
(Vol. i., containing the Greek text of the Seraglio MS. wdth a French translation, and reproductions 
of sixteen of the maps : the promised commentary has not been published). To the bibliography 
of Buondelmonti given in L. Bilrchner's review’ of Legrand’s edition {Byz. Zcitschr. x. 1901, 230), 
add the recent articles of O. Rubensohn {A then Mitt, 1900, 343 fT. and Pi. V. Paros) and E. Jacobs 
{Neues von Cnstojoro Buondelmonti in Jahrh. des /nst, xx. 39-45, Cnstoforo Buondelmonti in 
Beitruee^e ziir BuiJierkunde und Philoh\i^ie A. IVi/manns yewidmet (1903) 312-340). 
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resemble closely those of the Paris MS., from which de Sinner 
printed, retaining the colours prescribed in the author’s preface. 

b) Arundel 93, ^ i 29-160, folio, vellum. 

[Title lacking.] 

The latest date is given by the colophon : ‘ Hoc volumen com- 
paravit Raphael de Marcotellis Episcopus Rosensis, etc. . . . anno 
domini 1485.’ The maps are elaborately executed in many colours 
and in a picturesque style, but much less is marked on them than in 
other MSS. In the Constantinople map (/. 155) (PI. I. Fig. 2), how- 
ever, at the south-west corner of the city is marked very plainly ^portns 
sed destrnctus precepio Teiicrorum^ and a mole is shewn jutting from 
the west side of the moat. This mole is shewn also in {a)^ where an 
inscription seems to have been erased. The harbour is Van 
Millingcn’s ‘ Portus Aureae Portae,’ whose existence is doubted by 
Pears, ^ against the authority of Ducas.’^ In the Thera map is the 
legend Hec pars siibmersit et non reperitnr fnmdiun (sic) between 
Thera and Therasia. 

{c) Sloane 3843, ff. 62, small folio, paper. 

Liber Insiilaruni ArcJiipelagi Christophori dc Bondelviontib. cuius 
autographuni ext at in bibliotheca Thuana Lutetiae : hoc autein 
exemplar propria manu descripsit lacobus Palmerius a Grentemesnil 
Xobilis Cadomensis Anno Dni Dionysiano 1642. 

Maps drawn in ink without colour. Paulmier de Grentemesnil 
is mentioned by dc Sinner ^ as one of those who made use of 
Buondclmonti. 

(d) Titus B. VIII. ff, 245-8, folio, paper. 

The booke of the Hands of the Archipelago written by Chris- 
topher Bondelmont of Florence Priest and sent by him from Rhodes to 
Rome, to Cardinall for dan de Vrsinis A"^ Dni 1420. 

Fragment of a sixteenth century English translation of 
Buondclmonti down to the end of ^ 7. No maps. 

^ Destruction of tht Greek Empire, p. 437. 

“ Pp. 26S-9 {AijUtji' rrjs xpoarj^ ttvKtjs). 
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Add. 15,760, 75, folio, vellum. 

Insulariiun illiistratiivi Henrici JSIartelli Germani (c. 1490). 

Beautifully written in an Italian hand : the maps are elaborately 
coloured and framed. In spite of the author’s claim in his preface to have 
visited some of the places he describes, in the Greek islands at least, he 
follows Buondelmonti's order and abridges the latter’s descriptions. 
Beyond Buondelmonti's islands the volume includes maps of ‘ Ciprus, 
Sicilia, Corsica, Sardinia, Anglia, Ibernia, Norvegia, [Creta (large folding 
map without text)] (PI. I. Fig. i), [Terra Sancta], Taprobana, [Italia], 
[Mundus],^ Oceanus septentrionalis, Mare Mediterranco Mare Mauro.’ 

[a) lulius E- 11, ^ I-S 9 ) small folio, paper. 

Isulario de A tit on to millo nel guale si contiene tiitte le jsolle del 
mar inedit eraneOy Dated 1587. 

{b) Add. 10,365, ff. 36-96, small folio, paper. 

Isulario De Tuto El Mare meditereno, etc., De Antonio Millo 
A rmiralgio Di Candia [preceded by an A rte del Navicar of the same 
author, dated 1581]. 

The author is evidently Leunclavius’ ‘ senex multarum rerum peritus, 
Antonius Meliensis, Graeco patre natus in Melo insula, conductus a 
navarcho ut index itineris esset.’ ^ He is also responsible for a map of the 
world dated 1582 (Add. 2740). 

The work is primarily a sailors’ handbook, the accounts of the islands, 
even of Melos itself, being very short and practical. The Greek islands are 
arranged as follows : Corfu, Pachso and Antipachso, Zafalonia, S. IMaura, 
Zante, Sapiencia, etc., Cirigo, Millo, Serfo, Sifanto, Fermenia, Sira, Zia 
Andro, Tino, Micono, Dila, Paro, Nichsia, Negroponte, Schiro, Schiato and 
Schopoli, Dromo and Sarachino, Lemno pelagisi, Linbro, Tenedo, Mitilin, 
Sio, Psara, Nicaria, Samo, Patino, Stampalia, Nio, Santorini, Amurgo, lero, 

‘Reproduced 1863, “publicado pelo Conde de Levradio,” Briti‘>h Museum press-mark 
920 (38) ’ [note in volume], 

- Pandectes Renim Tiirncanifn § 24, cf. § 86. 
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Calamo, Anafi, Lango, Calogiero, Nisaro, Pischopia, Cargi and Limonia, 
Rodi, Scarpanto, Candia, Cipro. The maps are conventionally drawn and 
mark little. 

Add. 23^925^ ff. 71, 4to, paper. 

^ Libra de Ic [^Isole del Mondo' ?] 

The volume contains 131 maps of various inlands, about half being 
Greek. They are carelessly executed in colour and arranged in a haphazard 
manner, without separate text. Ancient and modern names and brief 
remarks, generally on physical features and natural products, are appended 
in an Italian hand of about 1500. In the margin are later notes, generally 
classical references and quotations. 

Lansdowne 792, ff. 55-94, small folio, paper (Fig. i). 

‘ Isolario deir Arcipelago et aliri Liioglii particolari di Francesco 
Liipazolo^ nel qnale si vede il loro nome Antico et Moderno^ inodo di 
vivere^ il numero delli popidi^ habbito delle donne, et le Antichita, si 
come altre cose particolari fiior delV I sole ^ fat to V A )ino del S. 1638 
in Sciol 

Tournefort^ saw at Smyrna, 1702, ‘ Signor Lupazzolo, a venerable old 
man of 118 years of age,' who was consul for Venice. 

The volume contains descriptions and maps of [Sea of Marmora], 
Pillastro di Pompeo, Li Castelli del Stretto di Galipoli, Colonna historialc 
(Constantinople), Metelini, [Smyrna], Scio [Costumes of S.], Samo, Psara, 
Nicaria, Patmos, Micone, Sdilcs, Tine, Sira, Andro, Zea, Thcrmia, Siphanto, 
Milo [Costume of M.], Nio, Policendro, Pario, Naxia [Costume of N.], 
Arachlea, etc., Amorgo, Stampalia, Zinara and Levita, lero, Calamio, 
Namphio, Santorini, Candia, Cithera, etc., Scarpanto, Rodo, Euboea, Coo, 
Piscopia, Sciatos and Scopelos, Dromo, Pelagisi, Tasso, Tenedo and Lembro, 
Samotracia, Schiro, Caloiero, Cicilia — (the MS. breaks off here). 

Chronologically, Lupazzolo fills a distinct gap in the scries of Isolarii. 
Most of the accounts are quite short ; the author devotes .seven pages to 


^ Vol ii. Letter 10. 
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his native island, five to Naxos, and four and a half to Santorini. The 
maps and costumes are clumsily done and in no great detail. 



Fig. I.— Map of Chios, from MS. Lansdowne 792, f. 61. 


Add. 22,914, / 58. 4to. Chios, c. 1677 

Two pages of notes on Chios in Italian, signed ‘Vincenzo Castclli’, 
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occur in Covcl’s journal. The author was the English vice-consul, cf. 
ibid./ 63, 

Add. 8643^ jf, 14, small folio. Chios, 1810 

Breve Relatione dell ^ I sola de Scio. 

A Greek translation is published from another MS. in Kanellakis, 
\iaKa Wvu\€fCTa, Athens, 1890, pp. 485-515* The author is there 
conjectured to be Domenico Luigi Santo of Chios. 

Add. 36,538,/; ic6. 4to. Naxos, c. 1800 

Descriptio 7 i de Pile de Xaxos par le Pere LicJitle. 

Transcript of a MS. of the early nineteenth century, apparently the 
one seen at Naxos and used by Ross,^ The author, Ignatius Lichtle, 
was resident in Naxos upwards of thirty years. The history of the 
island, which occupies half the volume, goes down to 1800, and the author 
appears to have met Villoison, who was at Naxos in 1785,“ and Pasch 
von Krienen some years earlier.^ Chapters are devoted to Natural History 
^ pp. 60-83;, Ancient Remains {pp. 84-90), and Customs {pp. 95-105). 

The greater part of a Greek version of Lichtle’s Description is printed 
from an MS. in private hands ^ by G. P. Kremos in ’AttoXX^i^, a monthly 
periodical published in the Piraeus (1891, Nos. 78 ff.) 

Add. 16,912,/; 109-10, 4to. Thera, c. 1650 

‘ De Therae insulae maris Aegaei igniiwi subterraneorum vi 
quassationibus. De terrae motibus qiii circa cam orti simt & de 
ignibus qui e viaris prof undo anno 1650 eruperuntl 

In a collection entitled Ismael Bidlialdi Collectanea Lite7'aria and 
apparently in his hand : he was at Constantinople and Smyrna in 1647.^ 
The various accounts of the 1650 eruption are enumerated by Pegues^ and 


^ Griechtsche Jnseln i. 27, especially note (9). Hopf also mentions a Chi'oniquc de Naxie 
by Lichtle {Giornale fdgustico, 1881, p. 27, note (3), p. 325, note i2i) in his article in Ersch and 
Gruber s.v. Giustiniani), in the monastery of S. Lazarus at Naxos, 

- J. Dacier, Notice sur la vie., etc., i8o6, p. 21, and Villoison’s report in Mem. de I'Ai. des 
Insi-rr. xlvii. 283-344. 

‘ See Pasch di Krienen, Breve Descr. dell' Arcipela^v, 177 1, p. 79. 

'laropia Kal Uepiypaip^ rris Na|ou, ff. 88 in 410. 

Adnot. in Ducae Ilistoriam, pp. 30, 51. 

Htsioire de Santorin, Paris, 1842. 
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S. P. Lambros.^ This seems to be an abstract from that of Pere Francois 
Richard.- 

Sloane 3396, 56-72, folio. Thera, 1707 

‘ Relation de la nonvelle isle sortie dii fond de la ))ier le 23 May 
1707 dans le port de San tor in, isle de V Archipell 

At yi 56 a large monochrome drawing of the bay. The text is a 
revised version by Pere Tarillon of his published journal’^ with additional 
historical references, etc., and dated 6 July 1711 as against 24 June 1710 in 
the published account. 

Add. 8624. 

Description of the Archipelago, the IVIorea, and Candia, small 4to. 

ff. 120. xvni. c. 

Contains a brief account of Candia^ {ff, 58-60) and some other 
Aegean islands {ff, 60-67). The date of the volume is roughly in- 
dicated by the mention {f, 116) of Emmanuel Pinto (1741-1773) as the 
contemporary grand-master of Malta, 

II.— VOYAGES AND TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Most of these are brief, and many unimportant, as being con- 
temporary with many printed works on the subject. They may be 
summarised thus: — 

Vitellius A. XX. (14) /. 239 recto (4to vellum, c, 1400) [c. XII ?]. 

Headed (in seventeenth century hand) Descriptio Constantinopolis 
inc, : Vidimus Constantinopolim mira et incffabili opere fundatam. 

^ ^ AvfK^OTos diT]yn<Tis irepl iu ^T€t 1650 AfAriov Tfirop. Ka\ ’E^t-oA. 

‘Eraipias, 2 <1885), 107-IM : see also Nos, 830, 831 in A, Meliarakis, NeoeXATju/cTj T^uypaquK^ 
^t\o\oy(a, Athens, 1889. 

“ Relation de ce qui est pas'^t^ a Santerini, Paris, 1657. 

^ Published in Nonz'ean.x yiC moires dcs Missions dii Levant, Paris, 1715. (Pcgues), Jos. 
Stocklein, AUerlei Rrrejsckrifften . , . von denen Missiona>iis der GcseUsch. Jcsu, Augsburg, 
1727, Tom. li. Th. ix. p. 72 ff. P. A. Bousquet, Les Actes des Apotres Modernc^, Paris, 1852, ii. 
pp. 166-179, partly also in Pegues, op, cit. pp. 216 ff. An apparently unnoticed account t>f this 
eruption is given by A. de la Motraye ( Travels, Lond. 1743, i. 271-5) who was in the island during 
August 1707. lie adds as Appendix xxv (pp. 411-413) an account by Antonio Delenda. 

^ Papers relating to the history of Candia will be found in Add. 8636-8639 8641-2, 
21,597, and 33,264. MS. views in the British Museum of Cretan fortresses etc. are enumerated 
by Gerola, Monument i Veneti di Greta pp. 44 ff. xxi, xx\i, xxxiv, xl, Ivii, Ixx, Ixxiii, cii. 
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i/t's, : et brachium Sancti Georgii integrum et incurvatum et multa 
alia. Oui scripsit carmen sit benedictus : amen. 

Apparently a transcript from an early pilgrim’s account relating 
chiefly to relics at Constantinople. An approximate date is giv^en by the 
mention of the Corona Spinea and the Lancea ; the former was removed 
to Constantinople c. 1063d and there remained till 1239.“ Both are men- 
tioned in 1150 as in the Imperial chapel at the l^ucoleon, where they 
apparently still were in 1207;'^ our author, however, mentions them as in 
the Church of the Apostles.^ 

A short account of the Constantinople relics, c. 1150, occupies the 
latter part of / 188 in Claudius A. IV. This is published by Riant 
{Exuviae Sacrae ii. 21 1 (III.)J. 

Burney 213 {foL) (2) ^ ff. 23^-28^,. [early XV c.] 

Iter ab indy t a Venetiarnin urhe usque ad Tanain^ sen Tanay/u 
ine. Auctore deo almam Venetiarum civitatem deserimus. 
des. In Trapesondam communi consensu omnium non ire 
dccrctum est. 

Bound with MSS. of P. Mela, Solinus, etc. in the same hand. 

This is a very concise account of a sea-voyage, mentioning briefly 
many places of interest on or near the route. The date of the hand is 
about 1435 ; that of the voyage can be placed on internal evidence between 
the years 1404-8. Antonio di Acciaiuoli (1394-1435^ was ruling at 
Athens, Clarentza and Arcadia were held by the Prince of Morea 
(Centurione Zaccaria 1404-29), and Corinth by the Byzantines (1404-); 
Thessalonica was not yet ceded to the Venetians (-1423;, and Patras 
was still governed ‘ temporaliter et spiritualiter ’ by its bishop (-1408).’* 
The author was, therefore, a contemporary of Buondelmonti, who is 
thought to have left Florence in 1406.'* Me would seem to hav^e been a 
\"enetian, and, as is shewn by his use of Latin, quotations from \"ergil and 

^ F. (le .Mely, Exuviae Sacrae ConstanUnolotitaiiae^ lii. (La Cioi\, I.a Lance, La Counmne), 
p. i 3 o. 

- Lot. cit. p. 172. 

See the authorities quoted by Riant in Exuviae etc. vol, ii. 

^ But his ifd may peihap'* be taken more generally, meaning at Constantinople. 

*’ For this date >ee Mas-Litrie, Lts Eriuces dt Moree^ 1S82, ]>. 26. 

Legrand's preface, p, wii. 
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frequent references to classical myth, an educated man. Several of the 
early humanists {t\^. Guarino, Filelfo, Aurispa) went to Constantinople/ 
but even Cyriac did not go so far as Tana f Azov), which was important 
rather as a trade centre.- 

Harl. 2492 (15),^ 293-298, fol. paper. [1453] 

De Constantinopolcos ruina tractatus. 

The letter of Godefridus Langus, printed with J. B. L’Ecuy’s edition 
(Lnteiiae, 1823) of Leonard of Chios. 

Sloane 2742 4 to),^ 12. 1563 

Fr. di Smeraldo — Viaggio a ConstantinopolL 
By Ancona and Zara, thence Sofia, return overland b\' Ragusa. 

Reg. 14 A. xiii. ff. 1 - 43 . 1582 

[Jacopo Soranzo] JMcnioria di 701 vtaggio a Consiaiitifiopolt. 

By Corfu and the islands (at f. lO, account of the terra sigillata of 
Lemnos) to the mainland opposite Thasos, whence by land. Seventeenth 
century hand. The text is published (with the date 1581) as that of 
Jacopo Soranzo by Albcri, Relazioni degli Ainbasciatore \^cncziani/\\\. 2. 
21 1-253. I have not had the opportunity of comparing the versions. 

Add. 17,480. 1599-1600 

Thos. Dallam — Diary of his voyage to Cojisple. 

Published by the Hakluyt Society ed. Bent 1893: part also with 
facsimile in H. G. Rosedale’s Q, Elizabeth and the Levant Cojnpaiiy, Lond.» 
1904,//. 78-81. 

Stowe 180 (fol.), /: 27-32. 1609 

Stampe — Observacions in his voyage to Consple. 

By Zante, return to Ragusa. 

Harl. 3408 83-141. 1611 

Domenico : Hierosolimitano — Relatione della gran citta di 
ConstantinopolL 


^ G. Voigt, VitJ Wiedtrbelehiin^ dcs kl. AUerthutns^ 1S93. 

“ Cf. Traveh to Tana and PeJSta (Josafa I Jar barn and other>), Hakluyt Society, iSyj. 
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Chiefly description of the Court ; some notes on the chief mosques, 
etc. The author was physician to Murad III. ( 1574 - 95 .) 

Harl. 2286 (sm. 1-26. 1611-20 

P. ^lundy — Vo 2 age from London to Cons pie. 

Return journey overland thence to London. 

For the author, see Diet. Nat. Biog. 

I Harl. 4520 551 - 4 . 1621 

\Harl. 6796 33-37. 

Both are abstracts of the printed (1624) Voyage de Levant of the Sieur 
des Hayes, Baron de Courmenin. 

Harl. 1599 (4to),^ 63. 1626 

Belval — Relation de nion voyage faict par moy BelvaL 

Overland to Cons'ple, thence to the Holy Land and Egypt. 

Add. 6883 (4to) 1-26. 1629 

Anon. — Memories of a Tnrkysshe voyage. 

Chiefly on the Estate of the Grand Turk. 

Add. 4243, ff. 50-86 (4to). 1638 

John Greaves — Observations on a journey through Turkey and 
Italy. 

Contains little on Turkey outside the ‘ Latitude of Constantinople and 
Rhodes,’ which is published in Ray's Collection of Voyages ii. and elsewhere. 
Cf. V. de S. Martin — Hist, des Decouv. Geogr. HI, 750, No. 35. 

Add. 10,130 (sm. 4to). 1664-1677 

Tho. Coke [Brief notes of various voyages to and from 
Constantinople, etc.]. 

The author, ‘ a person of parts and language and not unknowne in 
Turky,’ was appointed secretary to the Levant Co, in Constantinople in 
1673 (Letter-book of the L C. f. 3787 He was at Adrianople with Covel 
(see below; in 1675 {Harl. Mtsc. 5, 365-7) and corresponded with him later 
{Add. AIS. 22,910, 227). 
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At f. 32-65 is the much more interesting Jon mail of my voiage from 
Consfi^ to Jerusalem (1663) ; the dates shew that the author is not Coke, 
who was then at sea. The route taken is Eshishehr, Sidi Ghazi, Ladik, 
Eregli, Ulukishia, Adana, etc. The Journal breaks off at Tripoli on the 
return journey, there are notes on the Holy Land, but none on Jerusalem. 

‘ Mr. Frampton ' being mentioned by name, the writer can hardly be Rob. 
Frampton of Aleppo, otherwise a likely author. 

Sloane 2439 (fok). 1673-4 

Ch. Wild — England to Cons' pie zoith Sir John Finch. 

Log-book of H.M.S. Centurion, with coloured diagram sketches of 
Milo, Scio, and Cephalonia harbours. Sir John Finch was ambassador at 
Cons' pie 1674-81. The Centurion brought the body of Sir D. Harv’ey back 
to England in 1674 (see Covel).^ 

Stowe 462 (4to),/: 97. 1699-1700 

J. Richards' Journal. 

Malvasia, Islands, Constantinople, Brusa, and by land to England. 

Part of the series of journals of the Richards brothers of Solsborough, 
Co. Wexford. 

Lansdowne 826 (fol.),/ 26. 

Coppy of a Jour nail from Pera to Salonica, 

The hand is late seventeenth century. The Journal is orderly and 
succinct, with frequent references to the Classics and the sixteenth centur}’, 
Heylin, Ortelius, and Belon. 

Add. 27,604 (8vo). 1801 

J. D. Carlyle — Journal of J. D. C. at Athos. 

An account of the Athos expedition is published by Carlyle’s companion, 
Philip Hunt, in Walpole’s Memoirs, pp. 198, 230. The book contains 
also catalogues of the libraries of the Patriarch of Jerusalem and of 

^ Oiher log-books in the East Mediterranean are to be found in Sloane 1700, 1-79 Kiall 
Katern^ Jno Smith, 1664-9); Sloane 2504. 178-210 (‘SV. David," 1677-8); Kings 40 (‘ Wool- 
wich,'' Edmund Hummer, 1682, with drawings illustrating typical Levantine vessels, \'enetian 
arsenals, etc.). Harl. 6843, 29 {Coustantinople Jl/archafUi is concerned with the East Indies, 
though placed with Turkish voyages in the classified catalogue. 
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Mohainmed Ragib at Constantinople, fragments of diaries at Con- 
stantinople, and at f, 88 misplaced notes on Marathon. 

Harl. 3564 (6), 168-173 b, 4to, paper. 

Antiquitates Urbis Constantinopolitanae ex Bibliotheca Vaticana 
extractae. 

Copies (or translations) of inscriptions in Latin, with historical notes, 
from : — 

1 1) The Burnt Column {C.I.G. 8790), (2) the tomb of Julian, r3) walls 
of Chalcedon, (4) tomb of wife of Mauricius Tiberius Banduri i, 154 Ven.)^ 
(5) the Obelisks \ C.I.G. 8612, 8703), (6) tomb of Michael Ducas, general of 
J. Comnenus. 

Nero B. xi. (fol.). 

(a'j (2), ff. 17-54. 

A dissertation tending to prove that Christian princes lorong 
themselves and their honour zahen they hold peace and amity zoith the 
great Turk' [Catalogue]. 

Ends: — ‘finis: the 6 of Januarii, 1604, in a most filthye dungeon in 
Constantinople.’ 

' 4 >) (76),#. 285-7. 

* A declaration of some prisoner in the Tozver concerning a plot 
he had entered into zvith the ambassador at Constantinople {qu. zvhether 
the author of the above at xi. 2) ’ [Catalogue]. 

Headed ‘ ffive articles delivered to me by lieutenant of the Tower fro 
y^ ryght honorable y^ Earle of Sarisbury. 

!. Howe { entred into this plotte : 

2 Who persuaded me to it : 

3 Wdth who I have had conferens about it by letters or speachc : 

4. How farre I have proceeded in it : 

5. To declare full purpose, scope, and intcnte of y^^ project. 

Part of {ai) is transcribed in H. G. Rosedale’s Queen Elizabeth and the 
Levant Company} The writer of both is evidently Sir Thomas Sheri cy, 
who was imprisoned in the Seven Towers for a piratical raid on a Turkish 


^ London, 1904, pp. 71-3. 
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island, August, 1603; he was allowed a better room in April, 1604, and 
finally released in December, 1605. He was committed to the Tower in 
September. 1607, ^ c>n a charge of illegal interference with the operations of 
the Levant Company/^ 


IIL— TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. 

The Luke Papers. 

John Luke was chaplain of the Levant Company at Smyrna for two 
periods, 1664-1669 and 1674-1683. He became subsequently fellow of 
Christs and Professor of Arabic and died rector of Rayleigh, Essex, 
in 1702 ; a short account of his life, compiled from the papers of the 
Lev^ant Co. and University records, is given by Dr. J. B. Pearson.- The 
journals in the British Museum deal almost entirely with his sojourn 
at Smyrna and his travels thence ; none of them are signed, but the 
authorship is made clear by (i) coincidence of dates, (2) use of Arabic, 
and (3) a page of entries 1684-1701 made at Cambridge, Manningford 
Abbas, and Rayleigh ^ 

The notes describe : — 

(a) Harl. 7021, (38) = ^ 368-380. Jan. 14 — Feb. 27, 1668 

Journey to Nymphi, Sardes, Akshehr, Buladan, Denizli, Adalia, 
thence by sea touching at S. Nicholas, xAlaya and Selint}' to 
Cyprus. 

(The narrative ends abruptly at /. 376, the remaining pages 
being a transcript of part.) 

(d) Harl. 7021, (39)=#. 381-398. Apr. 2-Junc 15, 1668 

Rough notes on Jerusalem and the journey overland thence to 
Smyrna. 

^ See 77 / 6 ’ Three Brothers (Ah')!!.), London, 1S25, and E. P. Shirley, 7'he Sherlcy Brothers, 
London, 1848, neither of which menUuni> the above papers. Sir Thomas .sherley's MS. Remarks 
upon Turkey are in the library of Lambeth Palace 514, cod. chart. 410 Saec. XVI I . folior. 91 '). 

- Biographical Sketthes of the Chaplains to the Levant Company, Cambridge, 18S3, p. 32. 
Luke's sermon before the Levant Co. exists in B.M. (Printed booksl, 226, g. 21. 

* Harl. 7021, L 414. 

P 
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,t') Harl. 7021, 357-362. Oct. 4-18, 1669 

To Ephesus, Denizli, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Sardis, Akshehr, 
Smyrna. 

d) Harl. 7021, (37)=# 363-367- Oct. 3-1 1, 1670 

To Menimen, Pergamum, Akhissar, Magnesia, Smyrna.^ 

e) Harl. 7021, (40';=^. 399-401. Oct 2-Dec. 30, 1675 

Rough journal of the voyage from England to Smyrna on the 
ship ‘ L(evant) Merchant.' 

Harl. 7021, (4i)=_^ 402-4. 1676-7 

Rough notes of occurrences at Smyrna, followed by the Cam- 
bridge, etc. entries (1684-1701). 

Add. 22,910,/ 182. 1678 

Luke accompanied Salter to the site of Colophon. 

July 15-Aug. 3, 1679 

Journey overland from Smyrna to ‘Halicarnassus' 

Sloane 3985 (Assem Kalesi), and return by sea from Budrum : a 
'^two copies) few notes on Patmos and Samos. 

Sloane 2720 Aug. 26-Nov\ 2, 1682 

Sloane 3945 Journey from Smyrna to Constantinople by Brusa 
^and return by sea.' 

All these accounts seem to be abridged, judging from the autograph 
fragment Harl, 7021. 42=/: 419-422, which contains many additional 
details on the return voyage from Constantinople as far as Edremid 
(Oct. 17-30). 

An autograph letter from Luke to John Covel dated from Smyrna in 
1680 {Add. 22,910,/ 217) seems to imply enclosures, which suggests that 
the journals passed with Covel’s library to the - Earl of Oxford. For 
CoveTs relations with Luke, see p. 212. 

^ (c-) and id) are probably the journeys undertaken by Consul Paul Kycaut ; the latter 
‘ enjoyed for his companion the Reverend Dr. John Luke, who was very useful and assistant to him 
in these observations.’ Account of the Greek and Armenian Churches, London, 1679, P- 80. Cf. 
Tho. Smith ^ Xotitia Septem Ecclesiarum (1716), p. 17. V. de S. Martin {Hist, des Dccouvertes 
Gco^r. iii. p. 756, No. 64) gives the misleading date 1678, which was the year Kycaut left Smyrna. 
His place was taken by Kay, April 4, and he embarked April ii {Harl. 7021, f. 409). 

- This I hope to publish as an appendix to my forthcoming work on Cyzicus. 
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THE COVEL PAPERS. 

John Covel, like Luke, was a chaplain of the Levant Company and 
resided at Constantinople from 1669 to 1677. His papers consist of two 
volumes of correspondence,^ including an interesting series of letters from 
Jerome Salter of Smyrna and three of Journals.^^ 

A brief life of Covel is given by R. Walsh, ^ and another, with selections 
from the Journals, was published by J, T. Bent for the the Hakluyt Society 
in 1893; the selections include roughly : — 

(a) The voyage to Constantinople. Sept. 21-Dec. 31, 1669. 

(I?) Various extracts from diaries written at Constantinople. 

Aug. 15, 1671-Mar. 26, 1674. 

(^:) Journey to Adrianople and return to Constantinople. 

May 2-Sept. 27, 1675. 

{d) Outline of the homeward journey, with a few extracts, in particular 
the description of the Urra sigillata of Lemnos. 

Archaeological details are avoided in the selections, which thus omit 
in {a) the description of Ephesus,^. 41-72 in the folio MS.,^ and in (^) the 
rather full details of the walls of Seliori and Eregli. 

Beyond this, the notes on Galata (chiefly in 22,914) are published in 
B.S.A. xi. pp, 50 ff. The account of Cyzicus and of the journey to 
Smyrna I am intending to include in my work on Cyzicus. The remainder 
includes : — 

Add, 22,912,/; 75-112. Description of Constantinople, chiefly 
valuable for the minute account of the walls which was evidently 
intended for publication.^ 

/. 247-257. Journey to the Principo Islands and Brusa.'* 

Oct. 6-31, 1675. 

^ Add. 22,910, 22,911. 

- Add. 22,912 (folio), 22,913 (12 mo), 22,914. (410). Transcripts of Covcl’s letters and 
journals are in the Cambridge University Library (Mm. vi. 50-53). 

^ Account oj the Lei'ant Company, London, 1S25. Covel is also extensively quoted by Lethaby 
and SNvainson, St. Sophia, 

^ Much of this however occupied by minute discussion of epigraphical detail. 

’ Cf. Grelot, Ctyai^^c h Constantinop/c, p. 75. 
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ff'. 259-269. Journey from Constantinople to Smyrna by 
Mihallitch, and return by Brusa and Simaul.^ 

Sept. 30-Dcc. 13, 1676. 

This is by far the best account we have of this important route. 
John Luke, whom Covel had probably met on his way out, kset him on his 
way ’ to Constantinople {Har/. 7021. 404). 

This volume also contains original drawings (apparently those used 
by Wheler) of Milyas, the temple at Palatia (Didymi i, and Assem Kalesi, 
with another of ' Esqui Izzer’ (Stratonicea). These are annotated in 
Salter’s hand and one (Assem Kalesi) is endorsed on the back, ‘ Jere" 
Saltiers Travailes.' 

Add. 22,914, 

jf. 1-23. Journey to Nicaea. Feb. 16-26, 1677. 

Includes a long description {ff. 10-17) of Nicaea with a rough plan and 
\\\ elevation of the church of the 

^ 29-64. Voyage homewards. Apr. 2-]\Iay 14, 1677. 

This contains a long account of Cyzicus and notes on the Marmora 
Islands, Dardanelles, Tenedos, Athos, Lemnos, Molivo, Assos, IMitylene. 
Scio (with a plan of Nea Mone and an Italian account of the island). 

A good deal of material on Athos is to be found in 22,912, 334-351 : 
this includes ‘ Short notes out of Sir G. Wheler’s MS excerpta from 
a Trpoafcvurjrdptov rov Wylov ‘"Opov^;, a broadsheet entitled ‘ a description of 
Athos’ - and the author’s notes on the monasteries of iveron, Stavroniketa, 
Pantocrator, Kontloumousion, Karyes, Vatopedion and Caracallou, with a 
few rough plans. Rycaut‘^ confesses himself ‘much beholding to that 
worthy and ingenious person Mr. John Covell ’ for his account of Athos. 

Add. 22,914, continues the journey home from Smyrna (July 2, 1677- 
Jan. 21, 1679J, ^vherc Covel again met Luke (Harl. 7021. 407), some of the 
notes on Italy being in 22,912, 355 ff. 


^ In company with Wheler and Pickering as far as Rru'.a. Cf. Wheler (16S2), pp. 217, 233. 

- Reprinted from J. Georgirenes, Description of Sanios, etc., Lond. 1678. 

- State of the Greek and Arnienian Churihcs, p. 216. 
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Add. 10,130. [Anon.] Journey from Constantinople to Jerusalem : 
see above p. 207. 1663. 

Add. 6269 (4to), ff. 36-46. 1705. 

Ant. Picenini. Diariitni in itinere per Asiae Minoris septein 
Ecclesias, 

Sections of this are published in Chandler's Asia Minor pp. 1 1 3, 206, 
227, 231, 239. Cf. V. de St. Martin, op, cit. p. 759, No. 90. 

Sloane 3958 (4to), jf. i-io. 1734. 

[Anon,] The Spas so to Magnesia a)id Thyatira. 

From Smyrna. The author names only his companions, Paggen, Shaw, 
Phillips, Chadwicke, Anson and Wilde. Some copies of inscriptions. 

Sloane 4824 (sm. fol.),jf. 1 10-112. 1739. 

Arthur Pullinger, Journal of a journey from Aleppo to Con- 
stantinople. 

The author is described as a merchant of Aleppo ; the first part of the 
volume is entitled Ant lent Geography corrected, and ‘is prepared for 
publication ; the journal is succinctly written, giving the hours and stages 
of the journey. Route by Adana, Ercgii, Akshehr, Sidi Ghazi : place- 
names are distorted by the copyist 

Add. .22,998, (410). 1739-40. 

R. Pococke. 

His Asia Minor journals in letter form occupy ff. 33-50 ; they 
are very summary and contain scarcely any archaeological details. 
The MS. of the Description of the East occupies 20 volumes i2rno 
(Add. 15,780-99). 

Add. 34,197, i^sm. foL) 1828-9. 

A[dolphe de Riquet, Comte] de Caraman — Journal. 

This is vol. i. of the journals, the other two dealing with Egypt and 
Syria. This contains brief notes on a journey from Smyrna to Brusa and 
Constantinople, return by sea and various travels in the Pcloponnesc (plan 
of the ruins at Messene /. 38). 
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Add. 36,488, A-C 1840-44. 

G. Scharf, Jun. Journals. 

The author was draughtsman to Fellows. The small pocket note- 
books B and C contain his personal journals (with a few small sketches) 
in Lycia, Feb.-May 1840 and Oct.-Alar. 1843-4. 

Add. 25,430-1, (8vo) 1847-8. 

Ch AlacFarlanc. Journals of Travels in Turkey and Asia 
Minor. 

The Travels in Asia Minor (Brusa district) are for the most part 
incorporated in the author’s Turkey and its destiny (London, 1850). 

F. W. Hasluck. 


NOTE. 

The names marked in the maps figured are : 

Plate 1. Fig. 2 . . . (Constantinople, MS. Ar. 93,/ 155 ). 

[N. of the Golden Horn] Pera (twice). 

[In Constantinople] Constantinopolis^ Porta del Meso, S{an)c{tu)s 
Demetirius), Palaciu{in') l 7 np{er)atoris, S{an)c{tu)s GeorjgiuSy 
S{an)c{tu)s Jo/i{ann)es d{e) Petra^ Chira^nos^ Portus olhnjPalacij 
l 7 nlp{er)atoris, Yppodronios^ Palaciunt Jusjtiniani^ Porta, Vlanga, 
S{an')c{t')us Jo/i(ann)es dif)! Studio, Portus sed destruct{us)lprecepto 
Teucroru{m). 

[In Asia] Scutari, Turqnia, Calchidonia. 

Plate I. Fig. i . . . (Crete, MS. Add. 15,760,/. iif 

[Northern Islands] Pori, Dina, Mes[o\, Pimolos, Pismodi, Dia, 
Todoro. 

[Southern Islands] Xp{ist)iana, Niso, Gaidaro {?), Limiona, 
. . . tallo, Pachijinadi. 

[Crete] Cherson{ 7 i)es{tis), S.jlsidero, Sesia, Dita 7 n{us)jMons, 
Sirapolis ep{i^copa)tiis, Girapetr\a\ P 107111(771) areiiosuijn) absq{ue) 

1 With this may be compared the map of G. Sideris (1563) published by Sathes {Mon. Hist 
Hell. ii). 
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fruchi^ Iserina, leva Mo{)i)s^ Omalo, Caret ^ Lasitiy BeluedeVy Gabello 
Mo{ii)Sy C/ierso(n) I aes{ 7 (s)y Gortinaj utbs\ regisj MinoiSy S.l Geor giinsy 
Sepidcru{}}i) louisy LaberintuSy S. Georgi{2{s)y Ida MonSy Mesaria plana 
40 inp.y Candiay Gnosiay Silua magna oleastr' 2 i{i)i)y Piriotissay Disido 
jiii{ii)i{}is)y Ohazi fl.y Milo jpo ton Oy Platanei fl,y Stirapoliy Ccntinn 
font.y RetiinOy Salso flii{tiiiis)yEletiiine fl.yS j Constantin{ns)y Bonifacioy 
At/ianeay Matalea S.y LeticnshnonSy Caput Spatay Tiff fl.y Chisauio- 
pol{is)y Atioperajtus fl. 

Fig. I p. 201 . . . (Chios, MS. Lansd. 792,/] 61.) 

[Chios] Aiseleniy Calandray Coroniay Nenitay LcutopatOy Cambroy 
MelaniOy Piramay Vichiy NaoSy Parpariay AnauatOy PitioSy Cardamila, 
Chilayiiy Langada, VolisOy Angonimay P, DolfinOy Incoronaj tay Caries, 
Mestay ZoloSy Zifiay V asiliofiico , Elata, Merminghiy S. Georgia, 
Licilimionay Armoliay SciOy Carchios, Thtmianay Dafnes, Tolopoiamt, 
Elimbiy V essay Patricay Didinia, Flacia, OxsOy Didinia, Pirgi, Uono, 
Niochoriy Catharactiy Elmbiy NenitUy Paiday S. Mina, C. Mas tit a 
Calibasia, 

[Asia, etc ] Smirney C. BiayicOy Ecytiises, Strovili. 


F. \V. H. 



CRETAN PALACES AND THE AEGEAN 
CIVILIZATION. 11. 


In m\^ previous paper ^ on Cretan Palaces and the Aegean Civilization 
I sought to give a general account of the architectural evidence resulting 
from excavation, in its bearing on the disputed question as to the continuity 
of Aegean culture throughout the course of its development. 

It will now be advisable to consider the problems involved on a 
wider basis, in the light of the objects other than architectural, found in 
Crete and elsewhere in the Aegean world. 

llie Carian Hypothesis as to the Origins of the Aegean Civilization. 

That the implications of the question arc of an ethnological character 
will at this stage in the inquiry be generally admitted. And here it will 
be convenient to take as our point of departure a standpoint that may 
now perhaps be regarded as pretty general, though negative in its 
bearings, and which is to the effect that the originators of the Aegean 
civilization, at any rate in its prc-]\Iycenacan phases, were not ‘ Achacans ’ 
in the vague general sense of being a people from the mainland of Greece. 
But the attempt to give a positive form to this conclusion has led to the 
revival of an old hypothesis which is perhaps not so entirely out of date as 
has lately been supposed.' According to this hypothesis, the originators 
and representatives of the Aegean civilization were Carians fiom south- 
west Anatolia, and it was they, according to Doerpfeld, who built the 
earlier palaces of Crete. The later Cretan palaces, on the other hand, 
according to the same authority, were built by people of Achaean, and so 
of Hellenic race.’’ 

‘ See B.S.A, xi. pp. iSi ff. 

- See '>ome suictuie*' in thi^ connection by Mr. H. K Hall in Clas. Kev. \i\. 8i 

‘ AtJuii. Mitt. \\\. 258. 
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It is surprising that this ^ Carian hypothesis' should still continue in its 
old form to bear authority, considering that in recent years the results of 
excavation over a wide area in the eastern Mediterranean Basin have 
contributed so much to transform previous conceptions ; we now see more 
clearly what were the real ethnological connections between the pre^ 
Hellenic peoples of Anatolia and those of the xAegean and Greece, in the 
period preceding the era of Hellenic migrations into the ^Aegean world. 
Doerpfeld in this connection refers to the speculations of Ulrich Kohler, 
who at an early period in Mycenaean research sought to bring the 
Mycenaean civilization into connection with the Carian sea-empire.^ 

As regards the latest phase of this civilization, Doerpfeld prefers 
his own hypothesis of an Achaean origin. This fact — especially in view of 
the great anachronism involved in the original theory — is sufficient justifi- 
cation (if any were needed) for subjecting the whole of Kohler's theory to 
criticism in the light of recent discovery. 

It would lead us too far to go into any detailed account of the evidence 
resulting from these researches. Accordingly I shall content m\'self here 
with restating the chief conclusions arrived at in the course of them. 

The explorations of Paton and Myres in south-west Anatolia, which 
for our purpose come first in order, have made it highly probable that 
‘ Caria was, in fact, so far from spreading the Mycenaean civilization among 
the islands, in Crete, or in Greece, that it only felt its influence towards the 
close of the period, and, like Cyprus, retained and adapted it when it was 
already becoming extinct in the Aegean, The theory, therefore, formerly 
proposed b)^ Kohler and Dummler, that Mycenaean civilization originates in 
Caria, and represents the Carian thalassocracy of Hellenic tradition, would 
seem to interpret such a series as that at xAssarlik in exactly the wrong 
direction.' - 

On the other hand, the explorations in question, while they disprove the 
suggested xAnatolian origin of Mycenaean civilization, do not support the 
further thesis that the pre- Hellenic non -Aryan peoples of Caria and 
adjoining regions (until we get as far afield as the Hittite country) had no 
racial affinity whatever with the pre- Hellenic and non-xAryan inhabitants 
of the Aegean. 

The tendency of the most recent discoveries in the Aegean itself points 

^ Athi'ii. Miti, ihid. .28S, 

- J.H.S, xvi. 270. 
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in the other direction. The Eteocretans, with their very apparent pre- 
Hellenic linguistic affinities, appear no longer as an isolated phenomenon 
in Crete. The linguistic importance of the inscribed tablets of Knossos 
and H. Triada must be taken in connection with the general import of the 
other evidence ; and we then perceive that the Eteocretans and their 
language belong to that wider context of Aegeo-Cretan culture for which 
the momentous discovery of the prehistoric script of Knossos now affords a 
real basis. The incised signs of a connected character found on pottery of 
the First City at Phylakopi in Melos, date back the origins of such 
writing in the Aegean with the time of the Early Cycladic culture, which 
cannot be much later than the fourth millennium B.C.; a unity of language 
(judging from the analogy of Melos) which would extend to different parts 
of the Aegean and would be left as a heritage from the Neolithic era, would 
naturally presuppose racial unity extending over the same area and period. 
Unfortunately linguistic data from excavation on the mainlands of Greece 
and Anatolia, such as would help to bring us back to so remote a past, are 
still lacking. In this connection, however, on the Anatolian side the 
pre'Hellenic inscriptions of Lycia and the script of the Hittite culture 
present phenomena that cannot be left out of account in relation to the 
question of linguistic affinities in the Aegean. 

Meanwhile it has been possible to attack the problem from the point 
of view of comparative philology, as has been done by various scholars. It 
was a great step in advance when philological research made it appear 
probable that on the mainland of Greece, in the Aegean (notably Cretej 
and in Asia Minor there existed certain common pre-Hellenic, apparently 
non-Aryan and non-Semitic elements in Hellenic speech ; and that these, 
(to judge especially from certain anomalous phenomena in place-names), 
could hardly be explained except on one hypothesis ; namely, that a pre- 
Hellenic, non-Aryan and at the same time non-Semitic language must have 
been current in different dialectical variations over areas so far apart as the 
lands of Hellas and the Hittite country, in the prehistoric period 
preceding the era of Greek migrations from the north. 

In this connection much has rightly been made of Mayer’s sugges- 
tion regarding the words \d^pv<;, Aa^vpivOof;, Ad^pawSa as probably being 
linguistically related words, which Kretschmer again claims as of non- 
Hellenic pre-Aryan origin. But when, with the designation ‘ pre-Aryan,’ 
the specific identification is made which would assign the root-word to a 
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Carian origin, the stage in inquiry has evidently been reached when the 
question has to be asked : by what philological process has it been possible 
to arrive at a definite degree of probability in favour of a Carian origin 
for the root in Ad^pavvBa, such as would exclude a genuinely Cretan 
origin for the cognate root in the word Aa^vpvvdo^ ? The roots may be 
cognate without there having been derivation one way or the other. 
Similarly the cult of the God of the Labrys or Double Axe, which was 
common to Caria with Crete, does not necessarily lead us to the assump- 
tion of derivation either way. On the hypothesis of racial affinity between 
the people of Caria and the prehistoric inhabitants of Crete, the cult of 
the divinity in question may be native to south-west Anatolia, equally 
with Crete, without any need for the perilous assumption that it was from 
Caria the divinity passed to Crete. If the assumption of derivation one 
way or the other were to be at all admitted, the probability in the circum- 
stances would appear more feasible were the derivation regarded as having 
been the other way about. In the palmy days of the Aegean polity, Caria was 
as outlying and provincial in relation to the sea-empire of Crete as was Pelas- 
gian Thessaly. To derive that polity from Carian Anatolia is hardly more 
feasible than to deduce it from previous conditions that existed in Pelasgian 
Hellas, and we know already, in relation to the history of Cretan palaces, 
at what point the Pelasgians probably came on the stage of Cretan history. 

But the mention of Pelasgian Greece, of Minoan Crete, and of Carian 
Anatolia, in a connection which would exclude any hypothesis as to the 
derivation of the Aegean civilization one way or the other, does not equally 
exclude the possibility of racial affinity between the peoples of the provinces 
in question. 

It is here that recent philological investigations, notably by Fick, 
come in to make such affinity seem highly probable.^ The tendency of 
these researches has been to bring out into clear relief the cognate character 
of the linguistic phenomena in a sense which, at the present stage, is inimical 
to hasty speculation as to the direction taken by racial migrations one way 
or the other.^ The question of fact as to the geographical distribution of 

^ Vorgriechisihe Ortsnameny pp. 1-5 and passim. Conway, B.S.A. viii. 125-156, ‘The 
Pre- Hellenic Inscription of Praesos,’ makes what, in view of Pick’s conclusions, muNt be legarded 
as an unsuccessful attempt to show the Aryan affinities of Eteocretan. 

' Kick himself is hardly discreet in this connection, when he would account for the dynasty 
and following of Minos by the hypothesis of a later migration into Crete of a people from south- 
east Anatolia cognate with the original Eteocretans of the island. See ib, 37. 
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allied races over different areas should always take precedence of the more 
remote, and therefore more risky, inquiry as to the migratory movements 
of such allied races which may be taken to have led to this distribution. 
The special circumstances of racial affinity are here indeed such that wc 
must not make the transition from the cthno-geographical use of the word 
' Carian ’ to a signification which would presuppose a migration of actual 
Carians in prehistoric times into Crete without extreme caution ; since we 
probably have here an instance of two cognate non- Aryan peoples coming 
into contact and yet arriving by opposite ways from a common home, 
which may have been in Africa. In this way the development of separate 
institutions in polity and of dialectical variations in language, may well in 
prehistoric times have gone on independently though parallel lines, such 
as would not at all necessarily presuppose the actual presence of Carians 
in Crete or of Cretans in Anatolia in any period of Aegean culture. The 
same set of probable relations would in that case hold of the ro/e played by 
Pelasgians in prehistoric Hellas. It is in this connection that the special 
value of the philological researches carried on by Tick comes in. Accord- 
ingly, if the roots in such words as Adj3pavv8a and Aal3vpLv6o^ and the 
place-names instanced by Pick are not more distinctively Carian than they 
are Cretan or Pelasgian, then the designations ' kleinasiatisch ’ and ‘ Asianic ' 
must not be given a meaning which would conflict with such a designa- 
tion as, for example, ‘ Eteocretan ’ for the primitive language of Crete, 
or ‘ Pelasgian ’ for the pre-Hellenic speech of Hellas.^ 

It is in this way that the results of the philological researches of Pick, 
following on those of Mayer, Kretschmer, and others, have done so much to 
supplement and correct previous conceptions as to the bearing of the 
Carian evidence. Thus, as indicated already, though it is still possible to 
agree with Paton and Myres that Caria in itself cannot be made responsible 
for any phase of Aegean civilization, it can no longer be held with them 
that the pre-Hellenic, non-Aryan and non-Semitic races of southern Asia 
Minor, from Caria to the Hittite country, had no affinity with the pre- 

^ See II. R. Hall on ‘The Two Lab\rinths’ {/.I/.S \xv. 323). The dc'signalinns * klein- 
.oiaLi>eh ' and ‘ Abianic,^ a', well as other ^tatement^ in the pas'-age cited, would seem to indicate an 
underlying belief on Mr. Hall’s part that the ])rimary movement of the Aegeo-lAlasgian people 
wa" from an initial centie of deparluie somewhere in Asia. Even Fick continues to behold one 
la'-t ve-Uge of the same oriental mirage. The initial racial m()vement w'hich led to the Aegco- 
Pelasgian cultiue would, according to tick, have to be a-signed a starting-point at some centie in 
A-ia bevond the Ilitlite country. 
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historic people of the Hellenic seas who were really responsible for 
Aegean culture.^ 

AW the indications then are in favour of Pick’s conclusions as to the 
linguistic and racial affinities, with dialectical and local variations, existing 
between the Carians and allied races of Asia Minor and the pre-Hellenic 
people of the Aegean. And if further, with Paton and IMyres, we place 
the first hegemony of Carians on the coasts of south-west Anatolia in post- 
Minoan times, we shall be able better to understand the indications as to 
the probable trend of events in the era previous to the formation of the 
Carian League ; with this in view we can neither ignore Aegean influence 
on the Anatolian littoral at the time of the break-up of Aegean culture, 
nor can we, admitting the racial affinity of the Carians and allied Anatolian 
peoples with the Aegean race, regard them in all essential respects as the 
givers and not the receivers in their relation to the peoples of the West. 
The characteristic feature of the Carian League is that we see here a ruling 
race and dynasty which, although allied by race with the prehistoric peoples 
of the Aegean, had little intimate knowledge of marine affairs ; and which, 
in order to assert its hegemony at sea, must needs have contact and fusion 
with a race dwelling on the shores of Asia Minor ; and this race even 
in post-Minoan days always remained a people of the sea. The more 
permanent elements of continuity in culture were supplied by the old Aegean 
race. It is thus we have to account for the Aegean factors in art and 
civilization in the sphere of influence covered later by the new League in 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. It is in this way, for example, that the 
post-Mycenaean pottery of this region, as recent researches have taught us, 
is found to preserve so many elements of genuine Minoan style.- The 
impetus given to survival, through the process of organic disintegration 
and translation into a new environment, was enhanced and reinforced b\' 
the fact that the new though allied elements of race, while supplying the 
dominant force now in the field of enterprise, had been largely and for long 
the recipients in relation to the old elements of culture. 

The underlying fact of racial affinity, we may be sure, facilitated, in 
the period which led to Carian hegemony, a process of giv^e as well as take. 

1 Excaz’afnws Phylakopi, 243, where under the in.hience of ihes-e eailier conceptions T 
have characterized the Carians a:, a foreign race. I should say now that Carians and Cretans were 
foreign to each other somewhat in the same way as the Dutch and English. 

^ “ See xxiii. 178-9, note 20. 
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It is thus we have to explain the later brotherhood in religion. The cult 
of the God of the Double Axe, as we saw reason to conjecture, was no 
more intimately native to the Carians in the period preceding their 
hegemony than it had been in Crete in the era that preceded the break-up 
of the Aegean polity. As an outcome of the fraternization of the Carians 
with the Aegean ^ Lelegians * it was but natural that the cult of the God 
of the Double Axe should have become part of the official religion of the 
new Caria on the conclusion of the Carian League 

It is highly improbable that people of actual Carian race could 
themselves have played any dominant role in the Aegean previous to the 
conclusion of the Carian League ; on the contrary, we find that this league 
itself presupposes the concurrence of influences that themselves were 
derived from the Aegean ; this must have taken place before the first 
hegemony of Carians or the first appearance on the shores of Anatolia of 
those early settlers of Hellenic race who themselves were the other party 
in the Carian League. On their first appearance on the stage of history 
the movement of the Carians towards expansion was in the direction of 
the Hellenic seas, but they attain to hegemony on the shores of the Aegean 
too late to account for any phase of Aegean civilization. The latest wave 
of Minoan culture in its movement eastward had long ago found a home 
in the Sporades and in Rhodes ; and in the post-Minoan era Aegean 
tradition had already found a new environment towards survival in Samos, 
Rhodes, and in the adjacent Anatolian coast regions, by the time the 
Carians attained to predominance in Myndos, and long before there was 
any word of such an event in history as the formation of the Carian 
League, 

The events which followed the break-up of the Aegean polity form 
at the same time the opening chapter in the history of a new Aegean 
culture. 

The tide of mainland influence from Greece, determined as that was 
by causes beyond and behind itself, was of persistent and continuous force. 
A process of immigration from Greece into the Aegean that, as in my 
former paper I gave reasons to conclude, began with a wave of Pclasgian 
wanderings, conditioned emigration thence in turn on to the Asiatic coast. 

The process of organic race-severance in the course of this southward 
and eastward movement, with transference into a new medium consequent 
on the break-up of the Aegean polity, was undoubtedly favourable to the 
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survival of Minoan forms of life in the isolation of a new home. In this 
process of organic separation, the Sporadcs, as we have suggested, must 
have played a dominant part along with Rhodes and the Anatolian littoral. 
The new centre of life presupposed by the Carian League was found in 
that region of south-west Asia Minor — the later Myndos — which had 
received its earlier name of Lelegia from earlier settlers from the West. 

In the fulness of time, the tidal flow of immigration from the mainland 
of Greece brought with it in their turn the first Hellenic settlers to the 
Anatolian shores, and the environment they found around them was one 
prepared, in the long interval succeeding the break-up of the Aegean 
polity and preceding their own arrival, by the concurrence of influences 
that were only partly Asiatic and were largely of the Aegean. It was 
with these Hellenic settlers that the Carians, with the help of the now 
subservient tribes of Aegeo-Lelegian race, formed the Carian League of early 
Ionic history. But the really dominant influence in the earlier culture is 
clearly traceable in the one set of phenomena that has been carefully 
observed : the special characteristics of the early Hellenic pottery belonging 
to the sphere of influence covered by the Carian League.^ We now know 
the true original source of the Minoan survivals in details of ornament 
which form so remarkable a feature of that pottery.- That source can be 
as little sought in Caria as the Carian League itself can be shifted back 
some thousands of years in history to account for the origins of the Aegean 
civilization.^ 


The Aegean Race and the Aegean Civilization. 

The general results of excavation in the Aegean, culminating in those 
of Crete, have given a new starting-point to research as to the origins of 
the x‘\egean people. 

Following the previous investigations of Dummler, himself one of the 
earlier supporters of the Carian hypothesis, came the diligent researches 
of Dr. Tsountas in different islands of the Cyclades. As a happy 

^ See Boehlau, A us Ion, u. Ital. Nekropolcn, 6 l ff. 

“ Ilfid. Figs 25, 26, 29a, 30. Taf. ii. 5, lii. i, 3. J.H.S. win. 179, note 20, where however 
‘ 29’ has been misprinted for ‘ 

^ This is what DoerpfeUl does when, iIk 290, he says that for present-day research, with its 
gradual accumulation of new material for observation, it can no longer lie doubtful that the early 
Cretan civilization ‘die Kultur jener Karischen Seeheirschaft oder kurz die Karische Kultur ist.' 
The anachronism involved is evident. 
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culmination to those investigations in the Cycladic area followed the 
excavations of the British Archaeological School at Athens, at Phylakopi 
in Melos. These excavations, at what is perhaps the most important 
Aegean site in the Cyclades, revealed a regular sequence in the succession of 
settlements, in the light of which it was now possible to see the results of 
earlier researches in the Cyclades in their true prehistoric perspective. 
Then, as a result of international co-operation on a great scale, came the 
series of brilliant discoveries in Crete to confirm the reasonableness of 
previous conjecture as to the true centre of Aegean culture. In this 
connection it was no wonder that the Cycladic sequence, from the end c>f 
the Neolithic Age onwards, should have but found its final luminous 
illustration in the parallel sequence of development in Minoan Crete. 

Research in the Cyclades, while tracing back the origins of the Aegean 
civilization to the borders of the Neolithic Age, nowhere yielded results 
that could throw any light on that previous era itself. Yet from the Early 
Cycladic era onwards, the continuity of development, revealed as a result 
of excavation more especially at Phylakopi in Melos, was such that there 
could be no longer any doubt whatev^cr that the originative centre of the 
Cycladic civilisation was to be sought in the Aegean itself, not in any 
outside area. This result, however, left untouched the previous question 
regarding the origin of the Aegean race itself. Yet in view of these 
researches there could be no further doubt that the investigations of Messrs. 
Paton and Myres, already referred to, only received new confirmation in 
the absolute exclusion now of one special hypothesis in explanation ; the 
Carian people, as we have seen already, could not be supposed to have 
arrived in the Aegean in an era previous to that of the earliest cist-tombs 
of the Cyclades, without employing an anachronism which flatly contradicts 
the evidence as to the late hegemony in culture and politics of that people 
on the coasts of Asia Minor. 

Then it was that in the first year of the excavations at Knossos came 
a discovery of the greatest importance in this connection : that of the 
Neolithic People of Crete. The far-reaching consequences that follow 
from this discovery cannot easily be overestimated. To realize this, wc 
have only to recollect that the Neolithic town of Knossos, at the centre of 
which in a later era were built the royal p daces, has a uniform stratifi- 
cation varying from six to eight metres in height before we come in 
sequence upon remains that can in any way be co-ordinated with the earliest 
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finds from the Cyclades : those of the cist-tombs. But the sequence is 
undoubted, and the transition is made without perceptible break in many 
successive stages. 

When once Crete had rcv^ealcd the existence of a remote past behind 
the Early Cycladic era, it was clear that any hypothesis as to the origins 
of the Aegean people must take as its starting-point the beginning 
of the Neolithic Age. 

In relation now to later development beginning with the Early Cycladic 
era, or what with regard to Crete has been termed the Early ]\Iinoan Period, 
it is only natural, apart from any question of scientific method, to seek the 
explanation of this later development in the first instance in the light of 
what went before it on the spot, before we proceed to seek the help of any 
hypothesis of external derivation in explanation of the phenomena. Not 
only so, however, but scientific method itself is in favour of exhausting all 
the possibilities of the internal explanation of pre-historic development, 
before the processes of elimination themselves compel us to seek an 
explanation of any residual phenomena inexplicable from within, on the 
hypothesis of racial influence on race-movement from without. The pres- 
ence of a Neolithic people in the Aegean in the age preceding the Early 
Minoan era in Crete, presents a real factor or moment in racial evolution 
on the spot which is presupposed in all the later development. Against 
this real moment in the initial stages of development any mere hypothesis 
as to later derivation from without, which takes no account of this 
factor, has to be ruled out of court. At every later stage in inquiry we 
have to be on our guard against admitting any such hypothesis of derivation 
from without, as long as the conception of internal development continues 
to stand the test in explanation of the phenomena. Thus when we come 
to the Early IMinoan Age, we must not have recourse to the hypothesis of 
migration from without in explanation of the phenomena, until we have 
exhausted all the possibilities of explanation supplied by the presence of a 
Neolithic people on the spot. When once in Crete wc have come into 
touch with what is so apparently the centre of the Aegean civilization, wc 
have to admit the theory of race-immigration and invasions only as a last 
resort, in explanation of any residuum of phenomenon not explicable on 
the hypothesis of development from within. 

At Knossos then, when we come to the Early Minoan era, we have 
present as a prior factor, and so as a condition of all later development, the 

(j 
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Neolithic people of Crete. And we have the presence of the same 
people already verified at Phaestos and again atone extremity of the island 
in the neighbourhood of Palaikastro in East Crete. ^ 

In all these instances of the presence of this people, what we have got 
is the evidence afibrded by the remains of settlement. Burials have not as 
yet been discovered, and thus the more precise evidence afforded by the 
observations of burial customs is as yet lacking. For the same reason it 
has not yet been possible to have the further aid of craniological obser- 
vation. Accordingly, we are practically limited to observation of the finds 
from the settlement-deposits. But those are of so massive a character and 
present so gradual a process of accumulation in the standard case of 
Neolithic Knossos, that certain definite fundamental results come out with 
uniform and consistent clearness. 

I. There is no doubt whatever that we are still in the Age of 
Stone, and there is a complete absence of all metals. 2. The uniform 
character of the stratification, allowing for the gradual processes of 
development, as illustrated by the gradual progress in ceramic evolution, 
is in itself evidence that we have here to do with one practically unmixed 
race-substratum from beginning to end. 3. At the end of the deposit-series, 
as judged by the pottery, there is a gradual transition to the earliest phases 
of the series which follows, and which begins in the ‘ sub-neolithic ’ 
pciiod without any apparent break in the processes of development, 
as judged again by the one set of data that is always present : the pottery.- 
One phenomenon of constant though rarer occurrence in these deposits 
is of the highest importance in the light of later development. This 
is the occasional presence of female images in the same incised clay 
as the pottery,^ which, allowing for differences of outward appearance, 
largely owing to the special difficulties presented by difference of material, 
are undoubtedly the prototype of the female images that pla\ so 
prominent a role in deposits of a later time in the Aegean, beginning 
with the Early CyclaJic or Early Minoan era.^ Not only so, but in the 

1 By Mr. K. M. Dankin> uhile ^^orking for the British School, See B.S.A. xi. 260-8. 

- F(>r a summary account of the Neolithic jiotlery of Kno'^sos see J.H.S. 1 58- 164 ami PI, IV. 
6 31. Fragment 19 is Eaily Minoan. The Neulilhio pottery of Ea^t Crete is (lescnl)e<l and 
illustrated in /> S,A. xi. 264-5, 1 i VIII. No'^, 24-31, and Fig 3. 

3 P'or a female image of this kind from Necdilhic Phaestos see Mosso, EsiUrsioni ncl Mcdi- 
ttrrafico c '^h Sttivi di Creta^ 214, Pig. 119 '1 he Kno-sian figurines await puhhcalion. 

^ See Ids. A, 6. 
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later transitional strata and apparently overlapping with these clay 
figures, occurred in fine alabaster a squat variant of the clay images, 
as well as a flat fiddle-shaped variety in the same material, which 
to all appearance stands in a parental relation to the somewhat similar 
images found in early Cycladic tomb-deposits.^ 

The best known and most developed ‘ Cycladic ' type of female 
image does not in its actual Cycladic shape go back to Neolithic 
deposits in Crete. But in the immediately succeeding era it need no 
longer be regarded as a stranger there, since its occurrence in the 
well-known Haghios Onouphrios deposit from near Phaestos and at 
Siteia,- has been followed by its presence in the important Early 
Minoan tholos-tomb discovered by the Italians at Haghia Triada^ and 
again in the somewhat later necropolis of Koumassa near Gortyna."^ 
Indeed, notwithstanding the apparent antithesis of shape that emerges 
at the end of the series, the squatting clay images may themselves 
be the originals of the fiat Cycladic type, a middle link being probably 
preserved in the hideous half squatting varieties. A reminiscence of 
the squatting seems still preserved in the zigzag profile with out- 
bending knees, characteristic of all but the very latest of the erect 
variety. Not only so, however, but the most typical squatting images 
of the Neolithic deposits probably have a more direct relation to the 
squatting women seen in representations of a later time. Thus the incised 
ornament on many of these steatopygous clay images, taken in com- 
bination with the voluminous appearance of the lower part of the figure, 
may indicate an attempt to render the characteristic loin-cloth skirt- 
costume of Neolithic women squatting on the ground. In that case 
these women, with the suggestion they convey of primeval African 
customs, would be the true ancestresses of the elegant gowned women 

^ The squat clay figures ^\llen seen 01 face, themselves give the outline of the mo^t typical 
‘ fiddle ' shapes. 

- See Cretan Pietoi:;raphsy 126, Figs. I2g, 13 1, 133-4. As Dr. Evans says, they ‘are of 
essentially the same class as tho'C found in Ainorgos and other Greek islands.’ 

See J /< <47 htiiuto Louibardo^ xxi. Tav, xi. Fig. 27, 13, 14, in the series. Fiof. 
Halhherr here rightly emphasizes the Libyan affinities of the great majority of the tholos figurines 
See//'. 251 and note i, where the apt compaiison is made uith the similar ‘figurine antichissime 
dell Egitto . . . trosate dal Flindeis Petrie, il quale \ ha appunto notato “ the domed head and the 
pointed chin of the prehistoric people.” Man, 1902, p. 17.’ 

4 The finds from this necnqiolis await pu])lication at the hinds of its explorer, Dr. Stephanos 
Xanthoudides, Ephor at Candia. 
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of the Late Minoan era. who are seen squatting in portentous multiple skirts 
in the Miniature Fresco of Knossos, 

It has already, however, come out, in the above reference to recent 
discoveries and their bearing in this connection, that our knowledge both 
of what in Crete coincides with the Early Cycladic era elsewhere, and of 
what in sequence fits on to that, has been very much widened since our 
first discovery in 1900 of the Neolithic people of Crete. Thus it is no 
longer possible to be misled into the statement that in any circum- 
stances in which we have preserved to us a fairly complete record of 
gradual stratification, the deposits of the ‘ Kamares ' period arc found to 
lie immediately above the Neolithic strata in Cretc.^ This it is possible now 
to affirm only of localities in which there has been either no Early Aegean 
settlement at all, or removal of this in course of the processes of levelling 
away, preceding new building operations. Misconception on this point has 
had the effect of making the ‘ Kamares ’ or Middle IMinoan civilization in 
Crete coincide roughly with what previously had been known as the Early 
Cycladic or Early Aegean culture. The resulting confusion of ideas has been 
very serious, and — to cite only one example — Dr. Hubert Schmidt makes 
the implications of the error in question a convenient support to a far- 
reaching hypothesis of his own as to the supposed northern affinities and 
connections of the Aegean civilization.- In refutation of this misunder- 
standing, it may be noted that one of the most remarkable results of 
recent Cretan excavation has been its bearing upon the question of the 
Early Aegean, Cycladic, or Minoan civilization. This civilization begins 
with the period of the earliest Cycladic cist-tombs (as illustrated by the 
cave-burials of Haghios Nikolaos in East Crete ; it passes through the 
phase represented by the early Tholos of Haghia Triad a near Phaestos ; and 
it ends with the era illustrated by the finds of Haghios Onouphrios and 
again in the necropolis of Koumassa near Gortyna ; we now perceive that 
the whole of it must be placed between the long Neolithic development 
and the ‘Kamares’ or Middle IMinoan Period. If this recession of our 
perspective is taken into account, it is clear that the southern scries which 
centres in Crete cannot be made to fit on in se(iucncc to the Hungarian 

^ See J //. S x\i 7S, fur a statement , effect. 

“ Zti! '< hnft Jin 1904, 'ItO;a — tyfyiciic — d 60S-56. See paiLieulail) foi the 

lepetitiun of the mi-tahe reKne'! to. pai^e 650. 

• B,S A. i\. 33 ^>- 343 « ^ i- 2. 
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one nearly so well as Schmidt is anxious to make it do. The extension 
indeed of our field of vision into the prehistoric past of Crete, thus opened 
up as a result of Cretan discovery, has consequences which as seriously 
threaten to reverse the conclusions arrived at by Schmidt, as they tend 
to confirm anew previous ones put forward in this very connection by Dr. 
Arthur Evans, as to the predominantly southern Africo-Mediterranean 
connections of the Aegean civilization, and, by implication, of the Aegean 
racc.^ 

Attention was drawn on a previous occasion to certain analogies 
between the Neolithic pottery of Crete and that of Pre-dynastic Egypt; 
and the hypothetical suggestion that followed such comparison was to the 
effect that the Cretan series, equally with the Egyptian, may have been 
the work of one original race, developing on gradually diverging lines in 
different environments.- Sicily again was found to present us with a very 
early Mediterranean ceramic scries with characteristic white-filled incisions, 
the closest analogies to which as yet are furnished by the similar Neolithic 
technique of Crete. The Sicilian series again has turned out, as a result 
of special study, to present the same continuity in development from the 
Neolithic era onwards, which is so noticeable in the Aegean. The general 
tenor of my own observations on the point, in the course of a special 
journey to Sicily, turned out to be quite in harmony with those of Professor 
Petersen, who argues with great probability that Orsi is as little justified 
in making a racial break between his earliest, Sikanian, and his First Sikel 
Period, as Patroni again is, in making this racial division between the First 
and the Second Sikel Period.’^ As regards the South ^Mediterranean 
connections of the prehistoric peoples of Sicily, a still more suggestive 
result is obtained by Petersen’s further refutation (which in my opinion is 
conclusive) of Patroni’s attempt to observe (at Matera) the Sikels on their 
way from the Italian continent to Sicily.^ The existence of ‘ Sikels ’ on 
the mainland would in that case be explicable as a case of northward 
movement from the south, which would have to be brought into some 
connection or other with the original Ligurian occupation of the Italian 
continent.*' 


^ Sccy.Z/.N. xvii. 362-395. - J.H.S. x\in. 162-4. 

^ See Petersen in AVw. Mitt. xiii. 171-191. ^ xiv. 167-172. 

Arthur Evans, ‘Prehistoric Tombs of Knosso?,' 1006, 17, cites i]ii> evidence 
in a connecUon which bears in the same direction. 
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Speculations that lead us so far away from Crete as Sicily, might seem 
at first sight without a practical bearing for the Aegean area, were it not 
that investigations starting from the same point have already led inquiry 
still further afield ; to the definite inclusion in the racial area of the 
^Mediterranean of ethnological provinces so far apart as Egypt and Libya 
on the one hand, and prehistoric Morocco and Spain on the other.^ It is 
not less symptomatic of the general tendency of the evidence when we 
find that Orsi, starting from the Middle and West ^Mediterranean pro- 
vinces, makes a synthesis in his conclusions so wide as to include within 
the range and habitat of the Mediterranean race, inclusively of the North- 
African littoral, not only the prehistoric Iberian people of Spain and the 
Ligurians of Italy, but the Pelasgian race of the prehistoric Aegean 
world.- In so doing, however, Orsi is not content to rely entirely on the 
purely archaeological evidence ; for he instances, as corroborative of his 
view, the anthropological conclusions as to the affinities of the Mediter- 
ranean Race. 


TJi^ Mediterranean Race, 

If we turn now to the Aegean and to Crete, we are confronted by the 
fact that there is as yet no craniological evidence regarding the Neolithic 
people of the Aegean. It is not a little remarkable that such evidence, 
when it begins to be available for the succeeding era, turns out to be 
entirely in harmony not only with Dr. Evans's views regarding the 
Egypto-Libyan connections of the Aegean race, but with Orsi's similar 
conclusions regarding the North- African affinities of the earliest people 
of Sicily. When head-types of the earliest known Cretan class — 
those from early Aegean or ‘ Minoan ' deposits — become available for 
measurement, they are found to be of the same well-marked dolicho- 
cephalic 'Mediterranean’ stamp as are those from the Middle and West 
Africo-Mediterranean provinces " : notwithstanding the widely current 

1 The reference is to Evans's ‘ Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Scrii)t,’/-^^-A. wii, 
362-3S5, 3^5-390. 

“ Mon, Ant. ix. 502-4. Orsi in thi^ connection makes the island of I'antelleria, with which he 
is specially dealing, like the Straits of Gibraltar, one of the stepping-stones from the African 
continent. 

Kenilered familiar to fnmi the ^\olk^, among others, of Sergi. Oiioted also bv Orsi, 
ibtd. 503, note I. See especially 'I he Miditerranean /uXlc. Sergi brings out similar results for 
Sardinia, see La Ac 7 /'c 4 s’'^^‘ 7 > t- 74 - 
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scepticism in regard to the results of craniological investigation and the 
prejudice touching conclusions derived from statistical records, this must 
at least be regarded as a startling coincidence. Thus the skulls found at 
Kaghios Nikolaos, together with pottery which is assigned to nearly the 
beginning of the Early Aegean or Minoan series, show the distinctly 
marked dolicho-cephalic proportions that had already come to be regarded 
as characteristic of heads referable to the ^Mediterranean race.^ 

If we now take this craniological evidence in connection with the data 
afforded by the pottery, we find that the indications thus afforded have an 
ethnological bearing of a startling character in another direction. Tod in his 
discussion of the pottery has rightly emphasized two points : firstly, the strong 
analogy with that from the earlier period of the Second City at Hissarlik ; 
secondly, the more primitive appearance of the Cretan vases, with their 
close affinities in particular features with the pottery of the lowest stratum 
at Troy. When we find the Cretan pottery associated with dolicho- 
cephalic skull-types like those usually referred to the so-called Mediter- 
ranean Race, we seem to be distinctly on the track of an interesting 
conclusion as to the orientation of the race-movement which led to the 
first peopling of Hissarlik. On the other hand, the attempt has been 
made (notably by Hubert Schmidt) to derive the origins of the Early 
Aegean Civilization from the north.- In view of the new evidence from 
Crete, this hypothesis has three difficulties in its way: i. The immensely 
more primitive character of the Neolithic people of Crete, in relation both 
to the Aegean people and to the earliest settlers of Hissarlik, makes it 
probable that they were in a relation of racial affinity to the ancestors of 
the earliest settlers of Hissarlik, and equally, that they were the actual 
ancestors of the earliest people of the Aegean. 2. The craniological evi- 
dence from Crete as to the southern (Mediterranean, and North-African) 
affinities of the Aegean people contradicts the hypothesis as to their 
northern extraction. 3. The more primitive character of the Cretan 
ceramic affinities of the earliest Aegean age with the earliest ])ottery of 
Hissarlik puts the outlying and seemingly derivative character of that, into 
an apparent relation with probable race-movements from the south which 

^ For a short report on this interestinc; discovery see ix. 336-43, 344-50. These 

lemarkvihle results have all the more importance on account of the exceptional care wiih which both 
the excavation itself and the cranioloi^ieal ob'^ervatlon of the remains were conducted. 

“ See ZeitiLhr, fur Ethuol,^ 1904, pp. 60S-56. 
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would have touched Crete and the Cyclades before reaching outlying 
regions of the Aegean and Anatolian Littorals, such as in the fulness ot 
time would have led to Pelasgian Hellas and to Troy. In its strongly 
pronounced [Mediterranean affinities the pottery of Hissarlik is charac- 
terized by a thoroughgoing continuity of development from the First 
Settlement to the Sixth ; and there is, apart from [Mycenaean importa- 
tions in the Sixth Settlement, no real break in this continuity until we 
come to the ‘ Buckel-keramik ’ of the Seventh Settlement, and the first 
probable appearance of people of Ar\'an origin on the stage of Trojan 
liistor}'. 

In comparison with the remains from the deposit of Haghios Xikolaos, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the finds from the early ossuary 
discovered by the Italians at Flaghia Triada near Phaestos, represent a con- 
siderably more advanccfl phase in the same Early Aegean Civilization in 
Crete. Yet here again the results of craniological measurement of a series 
of skulls from this ossuar\’, made by Sergi at Rome, show^ that the people 
represented b\' these remains have the same distinctly marked dolicho- 
cephalic characteristics as those of the Haghios Xikolaos deposit.^ 

Somewhat later still in the Early Aegean series came the burials of 
the necropolis at Koumassa near Gort}ma already referred to, and it can 
hardly now be regarded as an accident that one available skull from this 
site, measured by [Max Kiessling of the Anthropological Institute of 
Berlin, proves, like the large majority of skulls from the other sites, to be 
dolicho-cephalic. 

WTen we come to the succeeding [Middle Aegean or [Minoan Period 
in Crete to which the well-known Kamares ware belongs, we find that the 
continuity with the previous era which is so strongly marked in the one set 
of data that never fails, the pottery, is more than ccjiifirmed again by the 
results of craniological research. Thus Duckworth, in summing up his 
conclusions regarding the skulls of the Haghios Xikolaos deposit, says : 
‘ the net result, then, of my investigations is to indicate that the inhabitants 

^ See 1st. Loinh. WA. xxi. Ease, v. 252. ‘I cranii mec;li<) C')nscr\ali, e in parte 

p'jrtati al nuiseo antropologico di Roma, apparlen^n >110,' i'rof, Halhherr here \\rites, ‘conieniico- 
munica il Piof. Ser^i, alia varuth //u'ltfttrra/na s;ia nota, la <juale ctanprende le foime elissoidali, 
(Aoidali e penta^unali corrispondenti alia misura craniometrica dci dolicomesoccfali.’ See An'^elo 
Mosso, E^ciirsioni ntl MtdittnwhOt Skzz’i di 265-281, Mo^so here, pa^^e 273, note I 

announces that he publishing a bpecial work on Cretan craniology. llis general conclusions 
coincide with lho',e of beigi referred to above. 
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of Crete who used the earthen vessels found at Haghios Nikolaos belonged 
to the same stock as those whose remains are found at Roussolakkos and 
at Patema, and that they are, like them, referable to the so-called 
‘ Mediterranean Race.’ ^ Now the ossuaries at Roussolakkos, though appar- 
ently going back in their fir^t origin to the Early Minoan Period, have 
already, in regard to the great bulk of their pottery and other finds, been 
classified as belonging to the earlier part of the INIiddle INIinoan Period 
(Middle ]\Iinoan I and II).- Another link in the chain of craniological 
evidence connecting the Early with the Middle IMinoan Period in Crete is 
afforded by corroborative evidence from another quarter : the skull already 
referred to from the necropolis of Koumassa, which itself belongs to the 
latter part of the Early IMinoan Period (Early ]\Iinoan III;, was found by 
Kiessling to be of the same dolicho-cephalic type as the bulk of the 
skulls from the ossuary at Roussolakkos. 

The Africo-J^Icditcrraiicau affinities of Aegean Dress. 

This cumulative evidence is now rendered still more interesting in 
the light of a discovery which has enabled us to ascertain how this 
Mediterranean people of Crete dressed towards the beginning of the 
IMiddle Minoan Age : I mean the important terracotta figurines ^ from the 
Sanctuary-site of Petsofa near Palaikastro excavated and published by 
IMr. J, L. Alyres. By means of these figurines the far-reaching ethnological 
sequence is established, that the main features of male and female dress at 
the beginning of the [Middle [Minoan Age is identical not only with that in 
use (as far as the women were concerned) at the end of this period, as 
proved by the dress of the Snake Goddess and lier ‘ Votaries ’ of the Temple 
Repositories, but with that worn at the end of the later Palace Period as 
illustrated by the ' Cupbearer,’ by the full-sized figures of men and women 
on the wall-paintings of the ‘ Corridor of the Procession,’ by the crowds of 
the Miniature PTesco at Knossos,^ by the Harvest Procession on a 
steatite vase and the Ritual Scenes on the celebrated painted stone sarco- 
phagus from Haghia Triada near Phaestos.'^ 

1 B.S.A. ix. 349. 

" B.S.A. X. 194-5. Eawkins, has cxamintjdlhc potter) of Roussuhikku-, 

eniphasize'5 the fact of cttirtiniuty in thi^ wry connection. ISce aKo au'et. 26. 

3 B.S.A. ix 356-57, PK VUI.-XIIL 

^ B S.A. vi. 15-16, 12-13, 46-4S. 

JAvi. Ant. xin. 7S-131, 1‘i^s. 1-4, Ta\ . i. -111., xi\. 713-19 KL}hiu. Auhti, xii. 343. 
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If we now take the normal dress of the men, we find that this consists 
essentially of a loin-cloth dress, of which the use is now proved by the 
Petsofii figurines to go back to the beginnings of the Middle Minoan Age4 
That is to say : the people who used this article of attire are of the same 
^Mediterranean stock as those whose remains and pottery were found in the 
already mentioned ossuary of Roussolakkos of the same period. Having, 
however, once got so far, we can safely conclude that it must have been 
equally in use by the people of the same race, and of a still earlier age 
whose remains and pottery were found at Haghios Xikolaos. Thus we are, 
brought back, with an extremely primitive article of dress, to the borders 
of the Neolithic Age. If this is so, we need not be misled by the extreme 
elegance of the loin-apparel worn by the young courtiers of the Palace at 
Knossos and attempt to seek a foreign oriental derivation for, and adoption 
of, an article of primitive attire which the Neolithic people of Crete 
probably brought with them from their original home.- 

Now it is notorious that the characteristic male attire of Egypt from 
the earliest dynasties onwards, was a loin-dress of essentially the same 
general character as that of the xAegean in pre-historic times ; and notwith- 
standing the many vicissitudes of fashion of later times, the further we get 
back in history towards the Pre-dynastic Period, the less articulate appear 
the differences which distinguish the Aegean loin-cloth from that of Egypt. 
Thus it is not difficult to surmise, without the help of any monument, that 
the primitive loin-dress of the Pre-dynastic Libyan population of the Nile- 
valley was much less unlike that of the Early Minoan Era in the Aegean 
than the fashionable loin-apparel of the Aliddle and New Kingdoms in 
Egypt was to that of courtier-youths in the Late Minoan Period of Crete.'^ 
The divergencies that emerge in the course of ages in a new environment 

i B s.A. ix. 361, 365. 

- is done by Prof. Savignoni, ?/>. xiii. 109, wYmn he ^ug^esls that the loin-cloths of the 
‘ Harvesters ' of Ua^hia Tnada weic received by the Cretans from the Orientals. It ma\ be as well 
to leinark heie that Dr, Savi^noni's ‘ tasca o sacchetto ' which appears alxjve the left thigh of all the 
‘ HcU\ esters' and which forms no intrinsic part of the loin-costume is more probable a pad meant 
obviate friction to the leg during sheaf- binding. A clo^e examination of the original has convin e d 
me that the ‘ cordoncin<j lile'.ato, che si nota li accantiC has really to do with the pad which it 
fastened round the leg at the knee. The sheaving pad and the ccjrd 01 strap, thus mutually explain 
each othei. 

= Mr. K. M. Dawkins makes the interesting suggestmn that what is apparently the most 
primitive part of the Aegean loiu-cloth arrangement {Mr. Myies’s ‘hun-cloth proper ’) ‘may he a 
“ llantu sheath” of the tv pe which is familiar on soulptuied and modelled figures of Pie-dynastic 
-tvle m Egvpt.* See B.S.J ix. 3S7, note to p. 364 
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are not less due to changing conditions of climate than they are to the 
vicissitudes of fashion and the growth of the aesthetic feeling for ornament 
and style. The loin-cloth has existed in Africa from time immemorial and 
the Semitic people of Asia on entering the Xile-valley found this to be 
■the ordinary male attire of the Libyan people of the land. 

When now we come to the Mediterranean, we find the true explan- 
ation of the apparent anomaly of a loin-cloth apparel there, on the 
hypothesis alone that this characteristic attire of a warm ^ climate was 
■original to the people of the Aegean in their original home. And it is 
apparent that this original home and this warmer climate could only have 
been in Africa, where indeed climatic conditions have enabled the loin-cloth 
to survive to the present day from the earliest times. If, on the other 
hand, we regard the case as that of a northern people emigrating south- 
wards into the .Mediterranean Basin, we cannot easily suppose them laying 
aside one day one of the articles of their original dress, and adopting in the 
Aegean a loin-cloth apparel which is essentially that of Africa ; though in 
accordance with the conservatism of custom in matters of dress, we can 
-easily understand why a southern people emigrating to^a cooler climate 
should stick to its immemorial loin-cloth, while eventually adding other 
articles of over -attire to it in accordance with the climatic needs of a new 
environment. Those therefore who attribute a northern origin to the Aegean 
people, must explain both the giving up of their native costume and the 
adoption of the foreign x\frican loin-cloth in the Aegean ; whereas if we 
accept the theory of the African connections of the Mediterranean Race, 
we hardly need explain the retention in a new environment, of a garment 
which, on this hypothesis, the Aegean people had always worn. 

What the people of the North looked like in costume, and what they 
wore next their skins when in the fullness of time they at length appear 
upon the scene, is clearly shown on the Warrior Vase and on the painted 
stele of Mycenae.^ These doughty heroes from the North, in accordance 
with the warmer climate of their new environment, may have found it good 
to dispense on occasion with some of their heavier upper garments, but at 
any rate, as we see, they retained their northern shirt as obstinately as 
the Aegeo-Pelasgian people of the South in an earlier age had retained their 

^ Sec Furtwangler and Loescheke, Mykenisihe Vasen^ Taf. xlii. Text 68-9, The^»e ‘ Schurz- 
gewander,' in the sense of luin-cloths beneath the short chiton or shirt, quite clearly do not exist. 
The Wairior Wise belongs to their decadent ‘ Fourth Style ’ and to the period of the break-up of 
the Aegco-Fekibgian Culture. For the stele, see 'E(^. 'Apx- Pis. I., II. 
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immemorial loin-cloth of Africa. If, therefore, with Hubert Schmidt or 
von Stern, we seek a northern origin for the Aegeo-Felasgian Race, and 
further assume that the loin-cloth costume was an importation fn^m the 
-^OLith or east adopted by a race to whom it did not originally belong ; we 
must explain how it is that when the Achaeans and other Greeks of north- 
ern Aryan race appear on the stage of Hellenic hi^tor\’, they neither wear 
a loin-cloth costume which has originally belonged to them, nor do they 
adopt one ready-made from the people of the land to which they come. 
On the other hand, the earlier Pelasgic population of the Greek mainland do 
not disappear from view with the first arrival of these invaders from the 
north. And if the older stock is responsible, as Kretschmer, Fick, and 
others have shown, for many Pelasgian elements in the later language of 
Greece, it is equally responsible for many survivals, which at first sight seem 
anomalous, in the costume of later, Hellenic times.^ But in all this there is 
naturally nothing to suggest the univ*ersal adoption of the loin-cloth 
co:5tume, which is the phenomenon that would have to be reckoned with, on 
the h)'pothcsis of a northern origin for the Aegeo-lMycenaean people them- 
selves. The Achaean hypothesis as to the origins of the culture of 
^lycenae leaves the universal use of the loin-cloth costume in the Aegeo- 
Myccnaean world — which is so much in evidence in the pictorial represent- 
ations of the time, — entirely unexplained. 

In contradistinction then to the native dress of ail northerners of Hel- 
lenic origin, we find (and it can hardly now be regarded as surprising; that 
whenever there is any clear portrayal of people of Aegean race, the loin-cloth 
costume always recurs in representations of the men. In case it should 
be thought that such portrayal was due to influence from the south, and 
that therefore other islanders to the north of Crete did not necessarily 
in real life wear the garments represented in the pictures, it is particularly 
fortunate that we have preserved evidence to the contrary ; this is afforded 
by a terracotta object of native Melian fabric from Phylakopi, with a 
procession of simple fishermen, who as toilers of the sea may have put 
off their boots for convenience, but who still stick to their loin-cloths 
as their one indispensable garment.- We have to remember that these 
are simple people who adhere to immemorial custom in the essentials of 
dress, and who arc usually shy of putting on borrowed feathers in order to 

^ Sue Myre-^ on the Tetvjfa fii^unnes, ILS.A. ix. 3S6. 

- E\<.ai'j.tioni at Phyia^copi, 123-5, I' 95> XXII. 
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ape their betters and be in the fashion ; as would clearly have been 
the case, were the loin-cloth an ^exotic importation from the east, for 
use by elegant persons in the chase and in war, as was thought, for 
example, by Savignoni.^ The ‘ Fishermen ’ of ]\Ielos, like the ‘ Harvesters ’ 
of Crete, are racy of the soil, and they go about their daily avocations 
with the natural eclat of healthy persons enjoying human life with 
the pleasant fruits of honest labour. Thus there is really no more reason 
to be surprised at the uniformity in the use of the indispensable loin- 
cloth than there is any cause to puzzle over the divergencies in detail 
in either case. The ‘Harvesters’ of Haglha Triada add a sheaving-pad, 
and the ^lelian ‘ Fishermen ’ dispense with their top-boots as part of their 
costume, in perfect keeping with their respective occupations.^ 

In this same connection it would be interesting to know more 
about the use of the loin-cloth in pre-historic Italy ; at any rate there is 
one curious circumstance which militates against the importation theory ; 
so far afield in the ^Middle Mediterranean as the Italian continent, 

we actually do find references to the existence of the loin-cloth there, under 
conditions which point distinctly against the theory of a late artificial 
adoption of such a garment, and in favour of a probable ethnological 
connection with the primitive customs in dress of the earlier pre-Aryan 
inhabitants of the country. ‘ At Rome, as in Greece the apron or loin-cloth 
seems to have been an older undergarment than the shirt or Tunica. 
It was worn not only by men, but also by women (Mart. iii. 87. 

4), and was known as the subligaciduDi (Non, p. 29, 20), subligar, or 

canipcstrcl " 

There is no doubt, however, that in cases of primitive survival 

into a later time like that of the loin-cloth, whether in Italy or in Greece, 
the men will have been found much more conservative of tradition, 
and much less under the sway of passing fashions, than the women ; 
so that at first sight one is indeed apt to be surprised at the appearance, 
on the wall-paintings of Knossos, of loin -clothed gentlemen alongside 
of ladies who seem to be dressed in the latest modes of Paris. 

What is remarkable, however, is that when we come to consider 

^ J/iv/. A)it, Lint. xiii. 100. 

' See the \ery pioni'imced wiute lop-hoots of the male figurine from Pet sofa, B.S.A. i\. 
I’l. IX. \\hich Myros ii’'. 3 <) 3 ) would lej^aid as the prototxpeof the chaiacieiibtic modem Cretan 

while top-l)Ot>l. 

Smith. Diet. and Komaii A /it,, ii. 721, Suhhgaculum. 
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closely the women’s dress of the Aegean, we do not find a different 
story as to origin and genesis, notwithstanding all the apparent dis- 
guise of Parisian-like mode revealed to us in the low bodices, puffed 
sleeves and multiple skirts worn by the fashionable court dames of 
Knossos. People have been scandalized by the excessively low dress 
of these court ladies into serious reflections as to the decadent character of 
the Late IMinoan culture in general, without considering that what 
looks so shamelessly modern, is really the survival of very primitive 
custom in dress. The lady of Petsofa, belonging though she does to- 
the early part of the IMiddle Minoan Age, with all her high ‘ Medici 
collar behind, is quite as dccolletee in front as her later sisters of Knossos. 
This being so, we can hardly expect the evidence of a still earlier period 
to contradict the later data as to the continuity of so remarkable a 
custom, seeing that the still more primitive figurines of the Early Minoan 
Age are there to confirm the usage, in a sequence that in turn goes back to 
Neolithic times. 

In this connection it is startling to find that the steatopygous- 
figurines of the Neolithic deposits of Knossos conceal beneath their 
primitive crudeness the existence of the gown, equally with the low-cut 
bodice. I had moreover already arrived at the conviction that the 
squatting skirted women portrayed in these figurines were thus the true 
prototypes of the squatting ‘ flounced ’ ladies of the IMiniature Fresco at 
Knossos, when I found my conclusion confirmed by the similar opinion 
expressed by J. L. M}Tes.^ 

Since therefore the use of the low bodice and the squatting attitude of 
iNIinoan women go back to the most primitive times, it is clear that we 
should no longer be misled by the semblance of ephemeral fin-de-siecle 
fashion, conve\xd by the multiple skirts and puffed sleeves of the palace 
ladies of Knossos. The use of the low bodice is in reality no less primitive 
than the squatting attitude. We are thus justified in surmising that the 
features referred to may point back to an earlier time, when the ances- 
tresses of these women wore no bodices and no multiple skirts. But they 
still wore their loin-cloth and belt like the men, and they squatted on the 
ground. This could only have been in torrid Africa ! These women then,, 
we must believe, were from time immemorial accustomed, through climatic 
conditions, to the low-cut dress in their original home in Africa. And their 

^ See ih. 3S6 and [ourn. Ant hr, Inst. \xx. pp. 252 ft. 
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kindred who later passed into the Aegean world, notwithstanding the- 
passage to a cooler climate, could never entirely give up the low bodice any 
more than the men could abandon what, after all, was only an exaggeration 
of the same feature, their loin-cloth costume, inherited as these were 
under similar climatic conditions. The squatting is also the custom of a 
dry, hot climate, and the habit could no more be derived from the cold, 
damp climate of Central and Northern Europe than the characteristic 
dress could have been. 

It would indeed be needless to insist on the probability of such con- 
nections of Aegean costume with the south, were it not for the current 
tendency to regard the very peculiarities on which we have been insisting, 
as pointing in the direction of the loin-ckjth being the original dress of 
Aryan Greeks. In this connection it may be regarded as particularly 
fortunate that the Petsofa figurine and the faience statuettes of Knossos 
have now come to contradict Studniezka’s rather plausible attempt to 
explain away the low-cut bodice, which ]\Iilchhoefer rightly found to be so 
characteristic of the dress of the Pelasgian women of Greece. As, how- 
ever, it has thus turned out that this dress was a notorious fact, it is all the 
more easy to agree with Studniezka that the proof as to the real existence 
of such a dress would only tend to militate against INIilchhoefer's own 
thesis, to the effect that we have here the primitive Aryan costume of 
Pelasgian women. The most recent views regarding the earlier habitat of 
the only xAryan people with which we have to do in Greece, would on 
this thesis be made to derive such a costume from Central Europe ! 
When on the other hand Studniezka himself, in agreement with 
Milchhoefer, would accept the loin-cloth costume as belonging ‘ uber- 
haupt der indogermanischen Tracht an,’ we sec at once that he has got 
off the track ; for ‘ indogermanisch ' and ‘ urgriechisxh ' in this connection 
can be made to come into an ethnological sequence, only on an 
assumption which would make the Pelasgians, who are here in question, 
themselves Indogermanic.^ 

Surprising now as it might at first sight appear, there are certain 
anomalies in the dress of Aegean women which make it quite clear that 
they originally did, and still could, wear the loin-cloth like the men. We 
know from the faience figurines of the Temple Repositories at Knossos, 

^ See Studniezka, hisJic T ach/, 32 3. Milchhoefer, (/<:r A'hns/, 3^. 
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t)elonging to the latter part of the ^Middle ]\Iinoan Age, that at that period 
the women of Crete wore as part of their dress a belted polonaise or panier, 
which is only a fashionable-looking transformation of the original loin- 
cloth costumed But, that there should be no mistake upon this point, it 
happens that the men of the ^Miniature Fresco wear as part of their loin- 
cloth dress an apron-like panier, which in all essential respects is identical 
with that of the faience ladies of the Temple Repositories. That the 
women on occasion wore this type of loin-cloth b}* itself and not always 
over a bodice and skirt costume, is shown by the Cowboy Fresco of 
Knossos, where the female performers are seen wearing a belted loin-cloth 
arrangement which is identical with that of the men both there and in the 
^Miniature Fresco just referred to. 

The elongation and transformation of the original loin-cloth, as 
common to both sexes, was in itself responsible in the natural course of 
development for the belted panier in the case of the women. And this 
is proved by the fact that in certain representations, typical of an intermed- 
iate phase in development, we have the belted panier by itself without an\' 
skirt or bodice. It is thus we have to understand the short costume of 
certain women that appear occasionally on Cretan seal-impressions, such as 
the series from Zakro and Haghia Triada,- In essentials a costume of this 
kind comes into the same category as the loin-cloth dress of the men. 
Both men and women in this case are nude above the belt and clothed 
below that in a similar way, which again is intrinsically that illustrated in 
the Cowboy Fresco.'^ It is interesting in this connection to observe that a 
loin-cloth panier of the same kind as that on the seal-impressions referred 
to, is worn by some of the officiating priestesses in the Ritual Scenes of the 
painted stone sarcophagus from Haghia Triada ; and here a reminiscence of 
\ ery primitive, probably African, custom seems preserved to us ; Halbhcrr 
has observed that in this case the panier is painted all over with elongated 
spots as if to represent the variegations caused by the tufts of hair of aii 

1 See Lady Evan^s. description of the dress in B.S.A. ix. So. Pur the panier, iL 
5 ^- 57 * 

- See / H.S. x\ii. ri. VI. 6, 7, S ; d/e//. A/if. xiii. 39-41. Fii;s 3^. 33 - 2. 

I have here \s armly to thank Prof. Fkj lenco Ilalhheii for hi> geneious penni^^ion to rL[)rodLice a 
number of thoe sealing') iroin the oiijrinal e\cellent dia\\in'4> hy Si^moi Sleiani. 

The man to the right in 1 ig, 2 ha- below liN ariiioui a loin-edoih skiu hke tluit of hi> 
female c<mi[;ani<.)n. The-.e Ae-sti globulan a giandi sgonfi ’ clos,^ly re>einble the bagg\ bieeche> 
^\oln]>\ modern Cretan^. A Imonze statuette hum the Dictuean Ca\e, now in tlie Ashuiolean 
Museum, ha'> a loin-cloth arrangement of very similar character. 



IG. 3. ] 
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original animal’s skin worn as perizoma in the ritual, in the same way as 
leopard skins appear as loin-cloths in certain wall-paintings of Egypt.^ 

Here, however, we are faced with the seemingly puzzling question as 
to how the fully developed skirt came to be sub-added to the loin-cloth 
apparel. The modern-looking cut of the skirts of the faience ladies conceals 
whatever original connection there may have existed between the two 
articles of attire ; but when we penetrate beneath the caprices and disguises 
of passing fashions, we shall find that the so-called flounced skirt in its 
origin is nothing but an elongated reduplication and multiplication of the 
more normal type of loin-cloth polonaise, repeated at ever greater lengths 
beneath that. The elliptical curve upwards over the hips at either side, is a 
primitive feature of the faience paniers which brings these into the general 
normal category of one t\'pe of loin-cloth costume : that worn, as we have 
seen, by the men of the Miniature Fresco and the men and women of the 
Cowboy Wall-painting : but when we come to consider the front, we find 
that the rounded apron-like contour of the panier there, is hardly so 
normally characteristic as that which brings the polonaise to a point in 
front. This is very well illustrated by the bronze Snake Goddess statuette 
from the Troad in the Museum at Berlin.- Here the panier, curving up 
over the thighs and then down to a point in front, if repeated once and 
again at gradually increasing lengths, gives us all the elements of the 
compound skirt below it ; yet the pointed front of the panier itself at 
once betrays its affinity with the shorter pointed loin-cloth costume 
of the men, as illustrated, for example, by the leaden figurine from Abbia 
in Laconia, known as the ‘ Kampos statuette.' ^ That the ‘ bathing- 
drawers ’ arrangement, pointed front and back as here, could be repeated 
even in the case of the men, but without the joining between the legs, is 
shown by the Haghia Triada sealing seen in Fig. 

The genesis of the so-called flounced skirt is most easily explained 
then as, in the first instance, having its origin in a repetition, with 
elongation, of the peaked loin-cloth beneath that, in the guise now of a 

^ Compare the white spots on the panier of the Snake Gn(l(le^s of Kno«>sos, which mav have a 
more symbolical relation to the bpots of the snakes coiled round her body. See /AX. A. ix. 75, 
Fig. 54iZ and h ; 76, Fig. 55. 

- Perrot'Chipiez, vi. Figs. 349, 350: Furtwangler, Text, 371, Abb. 296. 

3 Ibid. Fig. 355, 'Efp. 'Apx. 1891. 190-1 ; T>ounta> and Manatt, T/ie Ai-e, PI 

XVII. 

^ Mon. Ant, Linr. xiii, 44. Fig. 40. 
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petticoat. This stage is very well represented typologically by one variety 
of dress that appears on the Haghia Triada sealings, as, for example, that 
worn by the ladies who appear in Fig. 4.^ Here we have the belted 
panier in its more elegant, tunic-like form with a repetition of itself in the 
shape of a pleated skirt below it. One of the sealings again from the 
Shrine Repositories at Knossos, that with the Warrior Goddess and Lion, 
B.S.A. ix. Fig. 37, has the tunic simply repeated twice below itself, so as to 
form a multiple skirt-costume that comes down to just below the knee. 
This repetition may take place three or four times, each successive repetition 
bringing with it an elongation sufficient to bring each successive border into 
view beneath the upper one. Thus we have a series of under-skirts, each 
longer than the one above it, so that what appears as an arrangement of 
flounces, and may ultimately have become so through the artifices of fashion, 
is in origin a series of petticoats, each longer than the one above it ; with 
the result that the borders of all, in different colours and plain or embroid- 
ered, are visible. The culmination of this tendency is well illustrated by 
the gay, richly embroidered and variegated costume of the painted lady 
from the Palace at Haghia Triada, in whose case indeed we are left in some 
uncertainty as to whether we have to do with a multiple gown or a series 
of divided skirts.- The fact, however, that the whole costume has its 
explanation in the reduplication of what was originally the loin-cloth, is 
here brought out with unusual distinctness ; for in this case the loin-cloth 
polonaise itself is repeated below two intermediate underskirts, with its 
original embroidered pattern appearing below the knee in a broad border 
above two further underskirts, with which the costume terminates somewhat 
above the ankle. The seated lady of the Haghia Triada sealing shown in 
Fig. S,^ seems to wear a real divided multiple skirt. The divided skirt 
again in that case, however, is probably a direct descendant of the ‘ bathing- 
drawers ' loin-cloth, with joining between the legs, illustrated by the Kampos 
statuette. 

In this connection it may not seem perhaps too far-fetched to record 
the curious fact that the men of Sardinia from the mountain villages wear 
above wide linen trousers coming to below the knee, a very short kilted 
^ bathing-drawers ' arrangement in black woollen homespun ; these have a 


1 IdiW, Fig, 34. 

Mcvi. Ant. Line. xiii. Tav. x. 
^ Mon. Ibid. Fig. 3S. 
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joining from front to back between the legs : a feature which, like the 
multiple skirts sometimes still worn by Sardinian women, is suggestive of 
primeval affinities with the dress of the Aegean, going back to a common 
origin in Africa.^ We should not here forget that one, and probably the 
earliest type of Sardinian bronze statuette, itself connected with the pre- 
historic civilization represented by the Xuraghi monuments, shows figures 
of men that are nude with the exception of a loin-cloth below the 
waist, and occasionally tight-fitting leggings about the calf like the ones in 
black woollen stuff worn by the present-day Sardinian mountaineers. 

Although the lady of Haghia Triada probably belongs to a somewhat 
later period than her sisters of the Temple Repositories at Knossos, 
the bizarre character of her gorgeous skirts does not conceal the genesis of 
these, nearly so much as does the more modern capricious fashion of the 
gowns worn by the Knussian dames. These, as we have seen, wear 
a belted polonaise which is essentially of the same character as the loin- 
cloth of the men on the ^Miniature Fresco ; but the borders of their skirts, in 
obedience probably to the fiat of a passing fashion, follow strictly horizontal 
lines, and that whether they are in relief or merely painted. Thus the 
primitive connection between derivative parti-coloured border and original 
petticoat edge, and between that again and the primeval loin-cloth, has 
become much obscured. Yet the necessity of painting on the borders, 
even if only in the fiat, which is so glaringly betrayed by B.S.A. ix., F'ig. 55, 
only shows how deeply ingrained was the idea that the dress, to have any 
verisimilitude, must have the series of petticoat edges. This necessity 
is not done away with, even in the case of the gorgeous panelled 
skirts of Fig. 58, for the embroidered side-panels are clearly a fashionable 
accretion which still have to allow the original skirt-edges to appear 
in the intervals.- 

^ See Sergi, La Sanic^vid, I ig'^. 21, 39, 46, 50, 51, etc. The women’s dre^s is not so well 
illu^tr.itefl. Sergi does not include place^^ like Ergosedo and Fonni, where two- and three-fold 
multiple skirW are often t(; he seen. The women of Sardinia scpiat while occupied with such housc- 
hoUl <i\ocations as baking, well as in their Sunday best at Mass in Church, in a way which is 
sugge'>ti\e of primitive African connections as the similar custom of their pre-historic sister-5 of 
Crete. 

“ I the>e are side-paneK, because otherwl^e the front and back parts of the 

polonaise have to be concei%ed as shifted to either ^ide, which diK^s nut seem probable. The side (T 
the^e invisible in the illustrations is left rough : this suggests that they belonged to figures appearing 
in relief-profile on the background of an elaborate ritual composition, which had the Snake 
(loddess, Votaries, etc. in the round, in front. The suggestion that what we really see is one side (»f 
these gowns, fits in with this conception of the composition, since it is w'ell known that in Minoan 
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The development of Aegean dress, through addition to the original loin- 
cloth costume, under stress of changing climatic conditions, of parts not al- 
ready belonging to it in its most primitive African stage, need not surprise 
us in connection with the early doings of a race whose migratory movements 
were presumably northwards towards cooler regions. We do not know 
when the bodice was added above the loin-cloth belt, any more than 
we can say when the skirt was added below, but the figurine of Petsofa 
shows us that it already existed along with the skirt, in a developed 
form at the beginning of the Aliddle Minoan Age. Its existence along 
with the skirt, which itself (as we have seen reason to conclude), went 
back to Neolithic times, can thus be very safely assumed for a still 
earlier Minoan period. In this way we are brought back to a time so 
primitive that it is difficult to account for whatever additions have been 
made to the primeval loin-cloth costume, except out of primitive needs. 
The additions were made, clearly because they were needed, and they 
were needed because we have here apparently to do with a people moving 
northwards, to a cooler climate than the one to which they had previously 
been accustomed in Africa. The genesis and elaboration of the bodice 
are thus explained in the same way as those of the skirt. The sleeves 
were probably an after-thought, added owing to similar climatic necessities, 
and they never apparently in the Aegean got below the elbow, though the 
fashions of a later time caused them to be puffed up above the shoulders. 
The sleeved bodice is already very elaborate in the prime of the IMiddle 
Minoan Period, and by the close of that era the laced corsage, as illustrated 
by the faience figurines of Knossos, has reached the extreme pitch 
of embroidered elaboration. Yet with all this elaboration it must not 
be forgotten that in its original connection with the primitive loin-cloth 
belt, the bodice had probably as natural a process of genesis in the 
development of Aegean dress, as the multiple skirt itself The fact, 
however, that even at a comparatively late era, in circumstances 
apparently demanding very active exercise, the bodice was not always 


art all figures painted in the fiat or in relief, appear in profile, tlie husi. however, as heie, being 
shown cn face. The relief part of the composituin \\a'i appaiently made up of separate pieces fitted 
on Ui each other, and it is in this ^\ay apparently that we may account for the sepaiale girdles shoun 
in B.S.A. IX. Eig. 58, for the busts cn fate made separate from the skiu^. and 'though these \\ere 
not found), probably, for the heads in profile fitted on to the bu-ts, etc. We have an analogous 
example of this kind t>f techniipte in the faience IIousc-Facades uf Knossos. S'ee viii. 

14-C2, Figs. 8-10. 
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regarded as indispensable, is proved by its absence in the case of 
the women with simple paniers, as well as with paniers and skirts, 
on the sealings of Zakro and Haghia Triada referred to above ; this 
affords us a typological reference back to a time when there was no 
bodice at all in ordinary use. On the other hand, the Warrior Goddess, 
on the sealing already referred to from the Shrine Repositories, shows 
us the multiple tunic-skirt in combination with a bodice having short 
tight sleeves, of the same fashion as those of the faience figurines with 
which it was found, and belonging, like them, to the end of the Middle 
Minoan Age. 

The dress in its fully developed stage, as illustrated by the faience 
ladies of Knossos, and those again of the Miniature Fresco, represents 
essentially the result of gradual additions to a loin-cloth arrangment ; and 
this embodies the original rudimentary nucleus that gave the initial start 
to the whole subsequent process of development. But we cannot under- 
stand the later phases of this development in the Aegean, except in 
relation to a race-movement which, as has been suggested, was northwards 
in the direction of Europe. This took place probably at a time succeeding 
the last ice-age, when the north of Europe was not yet habitable, though 
the north part of Africa was. At an era when Central and Northern 
Europe were gradually becoming habitable, the great racial movements 
were northwards, not southwards ; and it is this racial movement north- 
wards, with its dependance on climatic changes, in the course of which the 
Central and Northern parts of Europe were gradually becoming peopled, 
that would most easily explain the problem of an earliest race-substratum 
in the remoter regions north of the Mediterranean, of one original kin with 
the Mediterranean Race itself. This was probably the original cause that 
introduced into Central Europe that particular type of bodice and 
skirt dress of primitive type, which has been already recognised there as 
so closely akin to the earliest dress of the Aegean, and which (let us 
conjecture hypothetically) probably had close analogies with the general 
type of pre-historic women’s dress of the Mediterranean area as a whole. 
If on the other hand, this European type of dress was not itself of 
Mediterranean origin or introduced from there, then it must have had an 
independent origin. In that case, however, the origin of an independent 
type of costume, in all essential respects resembling the Aegean one, whose 
genesis v/e have attempted to explain through the process of additions to 
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the primitive loin-cloth, has to be explained in the reverse order with a 
start from the north, which could not have been with the loin-cloth. On 
that supposition again, since this hypothesis presupposes a southward 
racial movement (which in any case, in agreement with the gradually 
changing climatic conditions of Europe at so early an age, could only have 
been subsequent to the most primitive northward migration succeeding the 
last ice-age), the theory in question has to explain the genesis of a dress, 
which consists essentially in the addition of part to part, as if it were a 
process of subtraction, part from part. The implications of such a supposi- 
tion are not fanciful, since peoples in movement towards warmer climates 
from a cold one, start fully clothed and do not add to their attire in their 
southward mo\ement but lighten it and subtract from it. On our supposi- 
tion, however, such a people on reaching the ^Mediterranean and North 
Africa, and continuing the process of lightening and subtraction of their 
garments, would in the Aegean afford us in the end the highly curious 
spectacle of men like the ‘ Fishermen ’ of IMelos, with nothing on but loin- 
cloths, which on the theory in question they had taken with them from the 
frigid zones of Northern and Central Europe ! Before accepting such 
fantastic conceptions as a Europeo- Aryan origin for an article of dress of 
this kind, it ought always to be remembered that in its original use the 
loin-cloth is not worn as clothing to protect from the cold, but for 
modesty’s sake, in spite of the heat. 

When in the fulness of time the movement was at length from the 
north, and started thence from causes that were independent of the previous 
doings of the IMediterranean peoples in Europe, it is easy to conjecture 
from the one example of the Warrior Vase of Mycenae what these northern 
men were like, and what we may suppose their dress to have been. But 
that, with all which relates to the migratory movements of Achaean and 
Dorian peoples of Hellenic race, is another story, and does not concern us 
at the present stage of our inquiry. 

Our general conclusion then is, that a dress like that of the Aegean in 
the Minoan Age of Crete, which starts from the time-honoured loin-cloth as 
foundation, and develops by the gradual addition of parts, could only have 
had its origin in a warm climate like that of Africa. But it is a long story 
from the primitive aprons of Neolithic Crete to the gorgeous loin-cloth 
costumes and elaborate embroidered gowns of the Queen’s Procession at 
Knossos. The high puffed sleeves and intricate maziness of skirts, so 
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characteristic of the series at its end, bring us to the great days of the 
Cretan Palaces, and to scenes like those of the Miniature Fresco. This in 
its general connection, as now reconstituted through the labour and insight 
of Dr. Arthur Evans and 1\L Gillieron, shows us a grand levee of high court 
dames, backed by galaxies of gallant and noble youths, seated in balconies 
and on ele\'ated terraces of the palace, while below, in a wide interval 
among the olives, a crowd of Knossian women in vivid skirts are weaving 
the mazy dance.^ In the dizzy final spin which ends the ballet, and was 
the triumph and the applauded climax of their choric art, their skirts are 
whirling outward to the throbbing measures of a fervid Cretan music, of 
which the primal home may well have been in Africa ! 

A skirt-dance of this kind, such as indeed we may take to have been 
inevitable with frocks like those of the IMiniature Fresco, may be sup- 
posed to have vanished in Crete with the multiple skirt itself In other 
outlying parts of the ^Mediterranean area, however, as, for example, in the 
Ouarncro at Cherso, there still survives a time-honoured ring-dance, 
probably of old-world ^Mediterranean origin, in which the multiple skirts of 
the woman who takes the lead, as she spins round rapidly as on a pivot, 
play an essential part.- The ring- or spiral-dance itself, looks externally 
much more primitive than the ballet, which in the Miniature Fresco seems 
to be performed by experts for the delectation of the palace. That this 
dance goes back in the Aegean to [Minoan times, is now shown by the 
‘ Dancing W'omen ’ of Palaikastro,’’ and it has survived continuously in the 
Mediterranean to the present da}", as in Crete, where it is seen at its best, 
the Cyclades, Anatolia, Bosnia, Ouarnero, Sardinia, etc. The circular dance 
has indeed shown such a conservative power of survival in the Alediter- 
ranean in historic times, that we need not be surprised if, going back to 
periods anterior to written hishwy, it were also true that the Telasgian 
people of Attica had danced and sung for ages in the ring on feast-days 
below the slopes of the Acropolis, before there was ever such a thing as a 
circular orchestra in the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens. And if in legend 

1 Pan of Uu. uiilPp^nntiny, aficr u colound drawing hy M. (Gillieron, ]>ccn publidicd by 
Dt. J.H.S. \\\. !* 1 . 

- Thi^ dance is pcrtorined b> the uuidc of a bag-pipe which is in all essentiaN like the Cretan 
<Mie. or stringed instruments Cicte still retains the very primitive but expressive ihree-blringed 
M) r.i ’ <>r tiddle. 

' li.S.A. X. 217, 1 ig. 6. Mi'sso, E.\' ii} jiojii lid Mcdilcrraiuo c Scavi di CVvA/, 225, 
Fig. I2p 
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as in art we know that Pelasgian Theseus from Athens was partner to 
Cretan Ariadne in a dance that once was famous, we need not even be 
surprised at such a story, since now we know its inner meaning. 

The Minoan women of Crete danced to the music of the lyre, as the 
Palaikastro figurines now tell us A the famous sarcophagus of Haghia 
Triada shows us not only that the lyre was seven-stringed, but that the 
double-flute was aL^o in common use among Cretans of the Late IMinoan Age ; 
the lyre also occurs as a iMinoan Pictograph.- In the Museum at Athens 
are two marble figures of the Cycladic idol type, representing respectively a 
player on the harp and on the double-flutes, so that in any discussion as to 
the provenance of musical instruments like these, critics disposed to set them 
down as late ready-made importations into the Hellenic world, must reckon 
with the fact that the use of them among the pre- Aryan people of the Aegean 
goes back from Late Minoan to Early Cycladic times/^ The sistrum again, 
itself of African origin, though not necessarily therefore an importation 
from Eg\pt, is played by the ' Harvesters ’ of Haghia Triada ; and here 
Aavignoni’s strange hypothesis, to the effect that the sistrum-player him- 
selt,as well as the singers whom he accompanies, are foreigners from Egypt, 
is hardly credible. ‘ Hanno pure forse,’ Savignoni asks, ‘ qualcosa di 
europeo ? ’ The most convenient answer is that vhich would admit what 
may be mere professional peculiarities of attire in the case of these 
musicians, and at the same time would emphasize the resemblance in 
general appearance characteristic of all the personages in this picture. 
Then it may seem more reasonable to believe that the sistrum-player and 
the singers are Cretans like their fellows, though they may be, as we would 
suggest, of African origin all the same, without their being at all a mere 
hireling band of strolling players from Libya or, still more unlikely, from 
Eg\pt^ 


^ The man or woman in the muhllc of ihc ‘Dancing Women' of Talaika^lro, Mewso, //>. 
rightly recogniisea a^. a l\re*phi\er. The mu^iclan iheie. as now, has his place in the Cciuie 4)f the 
ring of dancers. The lyre*pla)er of the Haghia Triada Iu)'fia\ teaches us that the long skirl" in 
iheniselves, do nt>t disprove the possibility that the musician of 1‘alaikastio was also a man. 

- Mosso, //). 260-1, Figs. 145, 146. ' renul-Chipie/., pp. 760, l, Figs. 357, 33S. 

Savignoni suggests that the thiee Ningers aie women, ‘ ma lie donne che nell* aspotto puco ^i 
distinguono dagli uoinini, perche incolte e lurbaresche.’ Is it not more likely that thev aie men 
w lapped up m conventional mantles like the musicians of the Haghia Triada /ar/h 7 A ? The bieasts 
m the case of women are alw ays so clearly rendeied m Minoan aiL that it seems mciedible there 
should be no indication whatever of them in a lepieseiualion which suipiises by its minute rendeiing 
of detaiL. J/j;/. Liih, xiii. So, Eig. 3; 120. 
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The Southern Connections of the Mycenaean Central Hearth. 

In another connection I drew attention to the significance to be 
attached to the phenomenon of the appearance in the Aegean, towards the 
end of the Late Minoan Age, of a form of palace identical with the 
Mycenaean type of the mainland of Greece. This type, with its dis- 
tinguishing feature of a central hearth in the hall, and consequent interior 
isolation of that, from the complex of adjoining rooms in this type of 
building, we found present in the latest settlement at Phylakopi in Melos 
and at Haghia Triada in Crete.^ The occurrence of this curious phenomenon 
I sought to account for on the hypothesis of the appearance in the Aegean, 
at the period which coincides with the destruction of the Minoan palaces 
of Crete, of migratory bands of people of Pelasgian race who (as I 
suggested) were forced to emigration through the pressure southwards into 
the mainland of Greece, for the first time of people of Hellenic race. I 
have purposely used the designation ‘ Pelasgian’ for the people who built 
the palaces referred to ; for, notwithstanding the apparent difference 
between the halls of the Cretan palaces and the Mycenaean type of 
incgaron of the mainland of Greece (which receives its fullest expression 
in the central hearth present in the latter and absent in the former), I still 
regard the Pelasgian people and their culture as having the closest affinity 
with those of the Aegean. It is this community of culture that is really 
presupposed in the phenomenon of the continuity of ]\Iinoan forms of life 
into the period succeeding the destruction of the Cretan palaces, which is 
re[)resented to us at Knossos by the partial re-occupation of the Palace and 
by the finds from the post- palace necropolis of Zafer Papoura.- 

Now, it happens that the presence of the central hearth is one of 
those characteristic features which, taken in connection with the internal 
isolation of the l^elasgian type of megaron, have led to the conception, 
mistaken as we think, that the mainland type of megaron must be traced 
back to an origin entirely different in its ethnological connections from that 
of the Aegean hall. The real connection of the phenomena, however, does 
not justify this conclusion. The internal isolation of the Mycenaean 
megaron, of which so much has been made in the interests of the 
hypothesis in question, instead of being a unique constructive feature 

^ See B.S.A. Cretan Palaces, 220, Fig. 4. 

- The^e have been published by Dr. Arthur Evans, 7 Vie Prehistoric TonPs of Knosso'^. Archaco- 
loo^ia. 1906. [Separately in Book-form : B. <^uaritch.] 
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indicative of ethnological relations with the North, and away from the 
Aegean, has been really brought about by the introduction of a central 
hearth into a type of hall that did not originally possess it. In reality, the 
internal isolation of the megaron, far from being a phenomenon con- 
comitant with the original presence of a central hearth in a European 
type of megaron, was brought about as a mere structural effect, through 
the introduction of that into a type of hall of which the original connec- 
tions were not European at all, but African. 

This isolation of the ^Mycenaean megaron, which brings it into 
seeming contrast with the Cretan type of hall, was structural!}^ brought 
about through the introduction of the central hearth : this follows from the 
mere fact that such an arrangement of hearth, if lateral draughts and 
consequent smoke-currents are to be avoided, makes openings such as 
doors or windows impossible on any side but one. The only opening, 
besides the main door, at all admissible on such a system is the chimney, 
which may serve at the same time as a window, above the central hearth. 
All thoroughfares through the hall, such as occur in the Aegean system, 
have to be carefully avoided. The internal isolation of the megaron thus 
proves to be a structural necessit}*, consequent, as I would suggest, on the 
introduction of the fixed central hearth into a system that did not 
originally possess it. If then we would conceive the mainland type of 
megaron as having been one in origin with the Aegeo-Cretan type — 
which had no central hearth, but which, in accordance with the ‘ b’ut-and- 
b’en ' relation of rooms to each other in the primitive Aegeo-Pelasgian 
house, might have doors and other openings such as light- wells or windows 
behind — what do we find ? When such a t}^pe is transferred to a more 
northern climate, where the introduction of fire and a central hearth have 
become advisable, the thoroughfares of the ‘ b’ut-and-b’en ’ arrangement 
have to be given up, wherever such a central hearth is placed in the front 
room with its gable portico. On such an explanation the various 
speculations which have tended to regard the iNIycenaean type of megaron, 
with its internal isolation, as an intrusive appearance within the sphere of 
influence of Aegeo-Pelasgian architectural development and its ‘ b’ut-and- 
b en ’ systems fall at once to the ground. Thus, for example, J. L. Wyres, 
who indeed has been one of the first to appreciate the real character- 
istics of the Aegean house, was right in pointing out the apparently 
anomalous character of the internally isolated Mycenaean type of 
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hall in the midst of a ‘ bhit-and-ben' system, but he was clearly wrong in 
regarding the type itself as a foreign intrusion int(^ the Aegeo-Pelasgian 
architectural cycled Xoack, again, who has apparently overlooked the 
‘ b‘ut-and-b en ' connections that, apart from the megaron, hold at Tiryns 
and dlycenae as well as in the Aegean, has in this connection gone much 
further a.-- tray than ^lyres. For him the whole Mycenaean system of 
architecture in its essential character is derived from the North.- Accord- 
ingly he would, for example, regard the central hearth as something in its 
nature original!}^ connected with the dlycenaean type of hall. It would thus, 
according to him, not have been added on the mainland of Greece to a type 
of house derived originall}’ from the South : it would simply in a type of 
house derived, on this view, from the North, never have reached the Aegean 
at all. If, however, we are not committed to the hypothesis of a disparate 
origin for the pre-historic civilizations respectively of mainland Greece and 
of Crete, we can explain what is seemingly anomalous in the phenomena 
of house-construction much more reasonabl}’, if we assign a southern origin 
to the primitive Aegean house, and conceive as probable a gradual modifi- 
cation of that, with migration northwards to a colder climate, than is at all 
possible by assuming with Noack, an entirely northern origin for the 
primitive mainland type of megaron, and a fusion of northern and southern 
elements in the Palaces of IMycenae and Tiryns. Noack, HonieriscJie 
Palaste, p. 3, speaks of a profound difference between the Cretan Palaces 
and those of the mainland of Greece : and in the further course of his 
investigations he endeavours to show that this difference is most clearly 
>een in the architectural antithesis that exists between the Cretan type of 
hall, in its full}" developed form, and the true i\I}xenaean megaron. In this 
connection, Noack la}"s stress upon the contrast between the broad front 
characteristic of Aegean palace architecture, as against that of the mainland 
of Greece. The cogency of Noack’s conclusions based upon this supposed 
antithesis is, however, vitiated by his initial mistake of comparing with the 
iMycenaean type of megaron Avhat in the case of Phaestos, ab we saw, 
proves to have been not a real megaron at all, but something quite differ- 
ent : namely, a state-entrance into the palace. The one-and-threc-column 
b\'btcm, as we also saw, is characteristic, not of the real Cretan megaron, 
but of the entrance portico ; whereas the normal arrangement for the 
megaron — whether Aegean or Pelaygian— is the two-column system 

^ Sec J.ILS. \x. 149. - Op, tit. ,^4-6. 
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between two side walls ; a third column, where it exists, appearing only in 
one flight with one or other of the side walls. The broad front again, so 
far as portico and ante-room are concerned, is as characteristic of the 
iM}’cenaean megaron as of the Cretan hall ; there is no justification for 
regarding characteristic features of this kind as a new-fangled importation 
from the Aegean ; they are more probably an outcome of the natural pro- 
cesses of architectural development in a common ethnological environment 
which includes the Greek mainland along with Crete. It need not even be 
said that the orientation of the Mycenaean megaron, towards a court outside 
it, is a peculiar feature of mainlaind architecture, since a system of the same 
kind undoubtedly existed at Knossos fronting the Central Court on the east 
side, above the area of the Corridor of the Bays and the adjacent Room of 
the Olive Press. Here again the two strong intermediate piers, forming on 
the ground-floor part of the system of the Ba}’s, supported on the upper-floor 
(which again was level with the Central Court) two columns between 
two side walls, in a manner which has as many analogies in Crete itself 
as it has at iMycenae and Tiryns. The only genuine difference then 
is limited to the living-room itself of the megaron, and that consists 
essentially in this : that the mainland t\'pe has a central hearth, with the 
necessity of a roof-hole to let out the smoke and let in the light, whereas 
the Cretan hall has no central hearth and has a special light-well arrange- 
ment for admitting light and air. In the more southern type it is 
evident that the portable fire-place or brazier played the same role as 
the central hearth, which, as I have suggested, was introduced into the 
more northern type as a permanent substitute for the portable fire-place. 
And here we must be careful not to conceive the process of development 
in a manner which would make the fixed central hearth the original, 
and the movable one the derivative.^ In other words, we must be 
on our guard against conceiving the megaron as wandering southwards, 
to a climate where it could dispense with fixed central hearths and 
take to braziers, but consider it as travelling northwards to regions where 
braziers in the hall and movable fires before the portico were inadequate, 
and a fixed central hearth was introduced into the megaron to suit the 
needs of a more rigid climate than the original A frico- Aegean one.- 

^ P'or this view see Homcrische 34. 

“ The connection the primitive Mediterranean type of hou^e with the original troglodyte 
dwelling of North Africa probably preserves to us a reminiscence of original cubtom in the fondness- 
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A type of megaron, however, that once has a fixed hearth introduced 
into the centre of it, can no longer, as we have seen, have thoroughfares in 
‘ b’ut-and-b’en ’ fashion, and if a light-well is presupposed behind, it can 
no longer have that. This is all in virtue of the physical laws that 
govern draughts and air-currents. The central hearth does not allow 
of a draught such as would divert the smoke from the chimney. Ac- 
cordingly, where this arrangement exists, there can be no extra openings 
such as windows or doors behind, but only the one door in front, 
and the one roof-hole above for light and smoke. Thus the true reason 
why the mainland type of megaron is internally isolated in its construction, 
and has no openings of any kind apart from the front door and the smoke- 
hole, is that it cannot have any.^ It is the introduction then of the 
central hearth into a system which originally did not possess it, that 
necessarily led to the seeming anomaly of the isolated mainland megaron 
in the midst of a system which in Pelasgian, as in Aegean Greece, was 
essentially of a ‘ b’ut-and-b’en ’ character. Thus the Mycenaean type of 
megaron proves to be not, as My res supposed, an intrusion on the Aegeo- 
Pelasgian system, but a transformation of that which, as the mere outcome 
of a structural necessity, followed on introduction of the central hearth. 

A further feature of the Mycenaean type of megaron, which brings it 
into seeming contrast with the Cretan system, is the elongation of the 
hall. Here again we find that this elongation is an equally necessary 
consequence following on the introduction of the central hearth, since the 
room thus taken up by this hearth in the original system has to be made 
good by extension of length in front and behind. Further, once we have 
the isolation of the back part of the hall, that back part immediately 
becomes the real living part of the megaron, and the deepening of that 
follows as a convenience, if not as a necessity. We have also another 
possibility to consider : suppose that, at an epoch anterior to the construc- 
tion of the megaron of Troy II. some feature corresponding to the light- 
well at the back of the hall was already existing in buildings within 

for hill-slope pO'>itions, preferably looking east, with the house foundations laid up<m artificial 
terrace^ cut into the side of the hill. Compare at Kno^sos the ]\o)al \ ilia, i\. 130-153, 

and Pi. I. an<l The House of the Fetish Shrine, A\S.A. xi. 2-16. l oi Mmilai houses excavaletl 
at Knosso^ by Mr. I). G. Hogarth, see B.S.A. \i 70-79, Pis. III.-VIL 

^ Noack, Pal, 21, says: ‘In Tir>ns ware es ein leichtes gewesen, durch ein paai 

Turen eine direkte kurzere Verbindung des grossen Megaron (Abb. 3, M) niit den Xebenraumen 
herzu>tellen.’ But, it was not at all so easy, and that quite apart from the reasons given bv 
Xoack. 
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the Aegeo-Pelasgian ethnological area ; a moment must in that case have 
come in the process of transformation, when this feature was necessarih* 
modified in consequence of the removal of all openings behind, such as 
roof-light windows and doors, on the introduction of the central hearth. 
In this way the apparent elongation of the hall observable in the Mycenaean 
type of megaron would be already ipso facto accounted for. 

The internal isolation and elongation of the IMycenaean type of hall 
appears to me due to modification, in its movement northwards, of a primitive 
type of front-room. This originally had no central hearth, and was not 
internally isolated, but was in ‘ b'uLand-b’en ’ communication with rooms 
behind it or alongside of it, as always indeed continued to be the case with 
the more southern or Africo-Aegean variety. This explanation does no 
violence to the probabilities of architectural development, while at the same 
time it falls easily into line with the other evidence regarding the southern 
affinities of the Aegeo-Pelasgian race which is now so rapidly accumulating 
in the Mediterranean world. 

The view set forth above as to the causes which, in the natural course 
of architectural development, have led to the isolation and elongation 
•characteristic of the Mycenaean type of megaron, has an important bearing 
in another connection. Thus, for example, Percy Gardner, Jebb, and others 
have attempted a reconstruction of the Homeric type of megaron with 
central hearth, and at the same time with doorways at the back of the hall.^ 
These doorways we now see to be impossible for structural reasons of an 
architectural character, quite apart from any assumption such as would, 
without further ado, identify the typical megara of which we read in Homer, 
with those characteristic types of hall preserved for us at Tiryns and Mycenae. 

Since, indeed, recent investigations have made it probable that the 
original pre-Aryan type of South European house penetrated in very earh' 
times as tar northwards as Norway,- we need not be surprised, if, in the 

^ Gardnei in J.H.S, iii. 264-282; Jebb, y.//.X, vii. 1 70-1 88 . The former wrote before the 
discovery of Tiryn^; the hitter writing after, ‘deliberately rejects the comparison propubcd b\ Dr. 
Dorpfeld in 'Tirym.' See Myres J.II.S. xx, 129, Gardner ‘ whde making large conce.sbions. to the 
alternative view* Chal^tcrs in Greek History^ pp. 103 ff. ) also made certain re.servations which 

were more than justified. 

“ See Meitzen, DeiitSiiie Haiis^ I 7 -I 9 - Meitzen here compares the Nordic type of hoiiNc 
with the Lycian on the one hand, and the Bosnian on the other, and (page 19) concludes ‘ Der 
Zusammenhang des Nordi>chen Hauses mit doir. Oriente la>st sich aUo nicht ohne Weiteres 
abweisen.' Meitzen follow > out the>e connections still further in Siedelioiy imd Ayya}'i.oest}u 111. 
464-520, Das nordisJu und das altyneJusihc Hans, On the Greek hou>e see aUo Erne>t 
Gardner in J.H.S. xxi. 293-305. 
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regions immediately north of Hellas, a fusion of primitive pre-Aryan 
architectural forms with later Aryan elements should have taken place in 
course of time, such as were calculated to leave more than an echo of 
themselves in many lines of Homer. And it would seem as if it were 
this penetration of an Africo-Mediterranean type of house into the southern, 
central, and northern regions of Europe in pre-historic times that has made 
the fallacy appear at all feasible, which would identify the megaron of 
Homer with the type preserved for us at Tiryns and at Troy. 

In a wider ethnological connection it is interesting to note that the 
presence of the central hearth in the Nordic house is accompanied by the 
same internal isolation of the living-room as we found to be characteristic 
of the Pelasgian megaron.^ In the ^lediterranean itself again, as far afield 
as Sardinia, we seem to have the original pre-xAryan xAfrico-AIediterranean 
type of house, with central hearth in the living-room, preserved to us in 
circumstances of isolation of the phenomena in the mountain villages^ 
which would appear absolutely to exclude northern affinities or even 
collusions in early times. The survival to the present day of the same 
type of ^Mediterranean house, with or without the central hearth, in peri- 
pheral regions so far apart as Lycia and Bosnia, opens out a very wide 
horizon of architectural affinities in the Mediterranean with remoter 
vistas going back to pre-historic times. The possibility of pre-xAryan 
affinities in the Alediterranean at such wide intervals becomes endowed 
with new significance, now that we begin to realize that the ethnological 
connections of south-west Anatolia, on philological and other grounds are 
to be regarded as phenomena parallel with those of the Aegean, and that 
the pre-historic civilization of Bosnia, as represented by the settlement at 
Bulmir, was the creation of a people whose ethnological affinities were with 
the ^Mediterranean and the South, not with Hungary and the North. It is 
this racial movement, of expansion northwards of people of xAfrico- 
Mediterranean provenance, that really accounts for the Mediterranean 
affinities of the earliest pottery even of Hungary, as at Lengyel and 
elsewhere. Thus when Hubert Schmidt, for example, would put this 
earliest pottery in an originative relation to the earliest pottery of the 
xAegean as derivative, on the pre-supposition that the racial movement was 
in the other direction, he is trying to establish a sequence of the 


^ See Meitzen, op. cit. 476, Fig. XIV. ; 478, Figs. XVI^z, XVII^z. 
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phenomena \rhich reverses the order of development.^ That the earliest 
potterv' of Bosnia and the Danube valley cannot be brouL^ht into one simple 
ethnological sequence with the incised white-encrusted pottery of true 
northern origin of Austria-Hungary, i^ now becoming equally apparent.- 
There is an ethnological gulf fixed between the two, which excludes 
communit}^ of origin, though the later complication of racial development 
brought with it in fulness of time a mingling of northern and southern 
waters in the Balkans, the Danube Valley and elsewhere, that have strongly 
coloured the tides of later historw'^ 

In relation again to the presence of people of pre- Aryan .\frico- 
IMediterranean affinities in the Aegean and in Anatolia in pre-hi'^toric 
times, the outlook northwards towards the Dardanelles and the Euxine 
Sea falls naturally into line with what we arc now beginning to know of 
that general East [Mediterranean movement of expansion towards the 
north, in the remote era which saw the first beginnings of the early 
Hittite pow^er and the foundation of earliest Troy. In view of what we 
can alread}' conjecture regarding such a northward mo\Aunent, the P(Mitic 
Hinterland beyond the Euxine Sea might well have formed the convenient 
goal of further efforts at expansion northwards ; and this possibility 
seems to be fully confirmed b\^ certain dominant characteristics of the 
latest discoveries in South Russia itself, relating to the earlie->t civilizatinn 
there.^ The painted pre-hisLiric potter}^ of this region, notw ithstaiKling its 
strongly marked local differentiation, comes into the same general context 
as the analogous, though again localh^ differentiated, ware of East Galicia 

^ ift fnr ElJuioL'^u, 1904. 645 ff. I am ihu'- to find m_\>elf in ciuiil agicmiicnl 

with the judiciou'. ciitici^m of nuherl Sehmidw Me\\ > i'V Ilocine-, Pit ht Ki}<vui> in 

Ot:>ttn\i\/t {JahyhiiJi ihr k. k. /<. iit> a!-/\v>nniL^ny}i fin Erforsiknn^.^ mi I E) hak u)\ -n; Kmi t mi-i 
//li/.i; inkcii Dc'ni'ina/c, 1905. 25 anU n<'U i) lie s ; * Ich ^lauhe nu'hu da^" in die^ei au- 
cini^cn I’unkten dcr \on Kion^tadt ma^senliaft uherhefeiien licmalien Keiamik. w le H. 

Schmidt a. O. 1904, 645 11 . hewei'^en will, the \'oiau>'>etzunij;cn fui die Lntw icklun^ del* nnkeni^chen 
Vasemmalerei ^e-^ucht werden mus''en, 

“ I wa-1 hiouijht to conclu'-ion^ in tlii^ -^en^e 111 the coume of ie-.eai'che‘^ in Lo>nia and Au^tiia- 
I {unwary undertaken in 1906 Special tiavelhng tunds foi this purpose were genen *un 1 \ jdaced at 
my disposal, while Carnegie Fellow in Ilistoiy at the Uni\eisityof Edmbuigh, by the Cainegie 
'trust. I have also to thank the same enlightened i)atrons of scientitic lei^eaich for similar liberality 
in connection with jouineys to Tuikey, Syria, Egypt, and .Sardinia 

Hoeines, //>. 126-7 cautioii'. conclusion in the '-ame ^en^.e, to which I would attach 

all the more \alue because he and m}''elf '>eem here to have reached common ground afi^i an imle- 
pendent .start on either side, fiom the (»ppijbite poles of llungaiy on the one hand, and the 
Aegean on the other. 

von .Stern gave some account of the Neolithic potteiy of this region at the Aichaeological 
Congress at Athens in 1905. See lloernes. tk 117. 
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and the Bukowina ; and the affinities of this, in its primitive connections, are 
with the earliest ceramics of southern derivation of South Hungary and 
Bosnia as at Lengyel and Butmir, not with the white-encrusted pottery of 
northern origin of the Danubian }:>rovinces.^ Tims von Stern - in reporting 
on these discoveries has as little real justification for putting the earliest 
ceramics of South and South-w'e^t Russia in a parental relation towards 
the pre-historic pottery of the Aegean, as Hubert Schmidt had for 
claiming the same parentage in fa\'our of Austria-Hungary. 

Duncan ^Mackenzie. 

To be continutd.) 


^ Thi-' u hitc-enci lifted i> very ani| ly illu-iiatt^d in W* ,-^in-,ky. Du vilritsli- , t,. 

mid See nntrme^. i><. 4 I ft'., <>n the poUen nf Deheh >-1 -idt > near 

Sireie^o in it> C'-ntra'-t with that of Eutuiir. 

- Du Ktraniih ui Sii I- I\iUi!aU'L I905. 



LACONIA. 

i._^iediaeval fortresses.^ 

iTLArE:. 


The troubled state of the Peloponnesus during the iMiddle Ages left 
its mark on no buildings more evidently than on its castles. Each 
successive owner obtained his title at the cost of some part of the building, 
and his first thought on gaining possession was either to strengthen the 
fortress he had just captured, or to dismantle it utterly and leave behind 
him a useless pile of ruins. Military architecture too, is little influenced 
by respect for the past and the more important castles must have been 
frequently modernised, so but little is left of their original structure. 
The lack of those ornamental details which arc the main clue to the age 
of more elaborate buildings renders a classification of the different types 
of plan and of masonry of some importance ; where mouldings or other 
details are found their evidence is usually conclusive, but in their absence 
we must be guided by the form of the plan and by the masonry. 

Military science had reached a high degree of excellence at the time of 
the fourth Crusade ; the principal methods of attack were by mining, by 
the ram, and by escalade. A surrounding ditch or a precipitous site and 
lofty walls, from which a heavy plunging fire could be directed on the 
assailants, formed the defence. The attack was directed mainly against 
the base of the wall, which was protected by flanking towers and by 
projecting hoards or JiiicJiettcs at the top ( Fig. i ). A mediaeval castle was 
divided into two parts, the court or baillic, with its enceinte or surrounding 
wall, and the keep or donjon, usually placed against the wall of the 

^ I de.’^ire to otter my acknowledgements to Mr. Ko'^enheim and Mr. E. \V. Ila.sluck who 
have supplied informati'>n, and t(') Mr. \V. Miller who has kindly read the proofs and made 
valuable sugge'^timi^. 
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enceinte at its weakest point. If the court were captured, the defenders 
could retire into tlie keep, atid from it, succour could still reach them 
from uutside. In lar^'e castles there were often several courts, one 
beyond the other, and the keep is similarly divided into an outer and 
an inner fort ; at ^listra, for instance, we find a foitificd lower town, an 



upper town, and above all a powerful 1 
lower ; Patras has a court, a keep and 
courts and a keep. In small rock casi 
adhered to, and the distinction between 1 
On the rocky sites of Greece the dit 
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at Clarenza and at the western end of Patras, but in si;ch ditches water was 
not needed ; they were intended to increase the height of the wall and to 
render mining more difficult, as well as to form a trap into which the assailants 
could easily descend, but from which they could only with difficulty escape. 

military science progressed it was found that if any one part of a 
fortress, however complicated, was captured, the rest invariably followed, 
and the introduction of gunpowder, by substituting raking for plunging 
fire, rendered useless the lofty walls of the older castles. Thus from the 
fifteenth century the plan was simplified, becoming ev^entually a simple 
court in which were placed the necessary barracks and houses ; the walls were 
reduced in height as much as possible, the towers very much enlarged 
to provide roomy platforms for artillery, and the ramparts pierced with 
large embrasures, or loopholes for musketry, in place of the earlier battle- 
ments. Passava and Kelefa are of this late type (Figs. 3, 4), and in 
Coronelh’s Description of the Moreau published in Venice in 1686, are many 
similar plans, both Turkish and Venetian. 

Five types of masonry can be distinguished in the Peloponnesian 
castles : — 

(1) Large square blocks laid with tiles or bricks in both horizontal and 
vertical joints, or in the horizontal joints only. This is the t>pical 
Byzantine construction ; it occurs in the church of St. Sophia at IMonemvasia 
and at Pontikocastro ; in the latter it may be Frankish as it is also found 
in the little Gothic church at Andravida. 

(2) Rubble masonry, uncoursed, with tiles scattered through the whole 
wall; the angles usually of long cut stones, carefully laid. This is the 
usual walling in all buildings, whether Byzantine, PTankish, or Venetian ; it 
is found, for example, at Mistra in both Byzantine and Frankish walls, in 
the Venetian fortifications of IMonemvasia, at Patras, and at Kalavryta. 

(^3) Masonry similar to the last, but covered with a hard, smooth, 
cementlike plaster. Such work occurs at Passava, i\Iaina, Patias, and 
Monemvasia ; at Patras and iMonemvasia it is found in patches, evidently 
repairs, and is probably in all cases Turkish. 

(4) Rubble masonry without tiles, found at Kelefa. This is Turkish 
work and tiles were probably not obtainable ; it is quite exceptional. 

15) Large square blocks of ashlar, closely laid. The southern towers 
of Patras enceinte, dating from 1426, arc in masonry of this type ; they are 
built with a long batter crowned by a large torus or rope moulding, above 
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which rises the vertical wall with notched battlements. The Italian form 
of the battlements and the details of a niche on the south-eastern tower 
show this to be of Italian workmanship. Similar masonry occurs in the 
late Venetian churches at IMonemvasia and at Corinth ; it is a sure sign of 
Venetian building. 

The fortresses held by the Franks in Laconia and mentioned in the 
Chronicle of the Morea are Mistraor Laconicaand Geraki in central Laconia, 
Monemvasia on the east coast, Passava, IMaina, and Beaufort in ]\Iani, on 
the western side. The latter site is as yet unknown ; it is only mentioned 
once in the Chronicle^ as being built in conjunction with Passava and Maina, 
for the defence of IMani. 


GERAKI. 

The Castle. 

The castle of Geraki (Plate II.) lies some sixteen miles to the 
east of Sparta, seven and a half hours ride. It is situated on the northern 
extremity of a steep and rocky ridge running out from the Parnon range, 
but cut off from it by a narrow and almost precipitous valley ; in plan it is 
an irregular oblong, following the line of the rock (Fig. 2). The door is 
on the west side, overlooking the ruined town ; and is surmounted by 
three niches probably once filled with armorial bearings, but now empty. 
From it the road led southwards along the wall and past a towerlike 
projection which flanks the doorway, then turned northwards and down- 
wards through the town ; the remains of the retaining terrace for the road 
against the wall can now just be made out amid the ruins. Within 
the castle the entrance opens on to a small court or gate-house, and here 
the road turns completely round and reaches the central space through 
a short passage. This arrangement made it quite impossible to use a 
battering-ram against the door, or to gain any impetus for a charge ; it 
also exposed the unshielded right sides of the assailants to the attack 
of the defenders. As a general rule, applying to all the Frankish castles, 
the road to the entrance is at an angle with the door and skirts the 
wall for some distance before reaching it. To the north of the door, 
the wall is formed into a series of segmental curves suggesting towers 
and fully flanking the gate ; at the extreme north end is a little 
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postern. The walls here are much broken, but a small fragment of the 
battlement still remains (Fig. i ). A larger and more pertect piece at 
the northern end has a pointed cope to the merlons with a stone spike in 
the centre, but there are no signs of logholes or brackets to support hoards, 
excepting on the southern side. On the inside a range of small 
vaulted rooms runs round the enceinte, their vaults partially supporting 
the chemin de rondc or fighting passage. The eastern side has evidently 
been breached and is much damaged ; a fragment of wall with staircases 
leading up to the cJieuiin de ronde and a large cistern cut in the rock still 
remain. The southern face, where an attack might have been expected 
from the ridge, is carefully fortified and is in better preservation than the 
other walls (PI. IT). At each end is a large square tower; that at the 
eastern end is a storey higher than the battlements of the curtain wall and 
does not communicate with them. The building here is very confused, 
but there seems to have been a postern gate, afterwards built up, on the 
western side of the tower, and a small projection on the south-western 
corner shows where a little balcony or JiucJiette has been built out. Between 
the towers the battlements are the same as those on the north wall, but 
at the western end are a series of nine corbels for wooden hoards, and at 
the eastern end two sets of two corbels each, placed under a pierced 
merlon which originally supported stone Jiuchettes, From these and from 
the hoards, stones, melted resin, and other ingenuities of mediaeval warfare 
could be poured down on the enemy, should they gain the base of the wall. 
This employment of two different systems in the same piece of wall is 
curious and shows the transition from the old straight battlemented wall 
through the stages of stone corbels with wood hoards and stone huchettes^ 
to the continuous parapet on machicolations of the fourteenth century. 
The masonry throughout is rubble with tiles ; the buildings in the interior 
are very much ruined but there does not appear to have been any 
distinct keep. 

The Churches. 

In the centre of the castle stands the church of St. George (No. i on 
Plan;, a double-aisled building with a narthex added later ; the aisles and 
nave, which are barrel-vaulted and of equal height, are separated by a triple 
arcade resting on a single column on the north side, and by square piers 
on the south side and at the Temphim. The south aisle seems to have 
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been added later, the original church having had a wall arcade on the 
south side, and a north aisle only. By far the most interesting feature in 
the church is the elaborate shrine on the north side close to the Eikonostasis ^ 
opiate IV.). The central opening, in which is a modern picture of St. 
George, is enclosed in a trefoil arch of pierced interlaced work, supported 
on two groups of four knotted shafts ; the capitals are rudely carved with 
foliage knobs and have square moulded abaci ; below the intertwining 
knots are two veiy curious bosses, looking like enormous flat-headed nails, 
fixing the columns to the side of the niche ; on either side, in the spandrils 
of the trefoil arch, are flat reliefs, on the left-hand side, a crescent 
between five eight-rayed stars, and on the right hand a flcv.r-rh:-Jijs 
fleury. The niche is covered by a pointed gable with an eight-rayed star 
at the apex ; below is a shield much worn but still showing a bend on a field 
losengy bendwise, though the pattern on the field may be only a diaper. 
The gable is not set quite accurately over the arch, and in its centre is a 
pierced cross of peculiar form, enclosed in a moulded frame of very Gothic 
character ; the upright of the cross is long in proportion to the very short 
cross-bar in the centre ; above is a slanting inscription board and below, 
a similarly inclined footboard. The modern Russian cross has a straight 
inscription board and a slanting footboard, and in the western Church 
crosses with three straight cross arms are sometimes found, but this form 
with both upper and lower arms set diagonally is most unusual and quite 
contrary to Byzantine or Italian usage. The rest of the upper part is filled 
in with thin slabs of interlaced work pierced completely through the stone. 
The sides of the niche are pierced with Maltese crosses, and below them 
with a system of oblong openings, not set symmetrically to the niche 
itself, but arranged with regard to the Eikonostasis ; these may have 
supported stalls or furniture of some kind. The base is plain, covered 
with modern plaster and surmounted by a moulding similar to that round 
the cross in the gable. The niche projects slightly from the wall, is 
built of stone slabs 9 cm. thick, and is quite open inside. 

In the museum at IMistra is a shrine of somewhat similar design with 
knotted columns and an arch of pierced interlacing work, and in the 
Metropolitan Church at the same place is a knotted column and two 
niches with pierced interlacing arches and bosses ; knotted columns are 
also found in the pulpit of the church of Our Saviour Pantokrator in 

^ See A. J. ]>. WAce, '‘Fuiukish Si.itlptn)\ \ at Geva and Parori' in B,S.A \i. p. 143, Fig. 4. 
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Constantinople ; here they probably formed part of a niche or canop}* and 
have been re-used in the Turkish pulpit. The purpose of the niche was to 
hold the picture of the saint to whom the church was dedicated : this 
position of the dedication picture is not uncommon in Greece without any 
niche; at Platza in Mani, for instance, it is universal, and a slight sinking 
is frequently made in the wall to mark out the place more distinctly. 

In the Eikonostasis, on the left'-hand side, is a picture of St. George, 
leaving on his shield an escutcheon with the field cJicqiiy ; on the right-hand 
side is a slab of marble with a late Greek acanthus scroll. In the narthex, 
above the pointed arch of the entrance, is a shield chcqny of nine 'Fig. i , the 
same coat as that on the shield of St. George in the Eikonostasis. Inside 
in the semicircular tympanum above the door, is a painting, now mostly 
obliterated, but still showing in the right-hand corner a group of knights 
with kiteshaped, round-topped shields, one of which has the field fleuiy^ 
but this is probably only a decorative bearing. 

In the church at the extreme end of the ridge (Xo. 4 on Plan) is a 
painting of importance in assigning a date to the shrine of St. George and 
the elaborate church work in the town ; this church is small with a single 
apse which is circular to the outside and crowned by a small stone moulded 
cornice ; inside on the south wall under the crossing vault is a fragment of 
painting representing Joshua attacking a city of the Amorites (PL II.). 
Joshua, a knight in white armour on a white horse, and five warriors are 
charging a group of horsemen who are evidently retreating into the gates 
of the town; from a window above two men are discharging crossbows, 
behind them is a third with a spear, and large square blocks are being 
thrown down from above. The knights are in armour of plate and 
chain, their helmets are pointed, with chain neck-pieces but without visors 
or face guards, and they are armed with long lances. Joshua’s shield 
bears a black crescent between four stars within a bordure, bearings which 
correspond with the relief on the left hand side of the shrine, a crescent 
between five stars. The painting seems to be of the same date as the 
church, as there is only a single coat of plaster, and, judging from the 
details of the armour, must date from 1300-1350, 

The door of this church is a very typical example of the architectural 
detail found in Geraki (PI. II.J. The obtusely pointed arch rests 
on rude moulded capitals and both arch and jambs are moulded with a 
large bowtcll on each angle, and are profusely decorated with frets and 
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paterae. Above the door is a little semicircular-headed niche decorated 
with a rude zigzag ornament. 

Two of the other churches have work of the same type ; that of 
Haghia Faraskevc is the more interesting (No. 9 on the Plan). It is a 
single cell, barrel-vaulted and with a slightly pointed barrel-vaulted 
crossing ; the door has a pointed arch with zigzag ornaments and beside the 
Eikonostasis, in the same position as that in St. George’s, is a small shrine 
with a pointed arch (B.S.A, xi. p. 142, Fig. 2) ; this arch is decorated with 
a large cable moulding and a very rude incised zigzag, and in the spandrils 
are two roughly carved grotesque heads. 

The shrine stands on a stone sill on which are four incised circles 
containing representations of animals and birds ; the top has disappeared, 
at the right hand corner two stones are left, one carved with a fleur dc lys : 
on the ground there is a long slab, evidently from the shrine, with crosses 
and animals in circles, and a second stone with a ficitr de lys ; the carving 
is all incised in the rudest manner, but the character of the detail and the 
use of the fleur de lys at once recall the work in the other two churches. 
On the south side a narthex has been added, and on the north a small 
chapel. 

The church marked No. 6 on the plan, has a door on the north side 
with a pointed arch and enriched mouldings of the same type. It is a 
simple cell church, covered by a very slightly pointed barrel-vault and 
has a later narthex. The remaining churches show no features of interest. 
The church on the ridge (No. 2), a barrel-vaulted cell, is evidently later ; 
all of these have remains of paintings, but poor and of late date. The 
planning of the churches shows some peculiar points : the apses are all 
circular outside, there are no side chapels, and all the narthexes were 
added later. The two first peculiarities, however, occur frequently in 
Greek Byzantine churches, the latter particularly in small chapels. 
These points suggest that the churches were originally built for the 
Latin rite and afterwards altered as far as possible to suit the Greek. 

Examples similar to the shrine in St. George’s hav^e already been cited 
at Mistra and Constantinople. It is, however, to Italy that we must turn 
for the prototypes of this work. In a scries of buildings erected in 
southern Italy from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, wc find 
practically every feature of the Geraki work. The windows of S. 
Sepolcro, Barletta, are decorated with twisted mouldings and billets 
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similar to those in the smaller churches at Geraki, though finer in 
execution. The pulpit in Bitonto cathedral has interlaced knobs, and 
interlaced ornaments occur also in ]\Iatera cathedral. Zigzag ornaments 
on a pointed arch, dentils, twists, and billets arc found at Altainura 
(1220-1330^ and at S. Francesco Andria. Finally at Biseglio, in 
S. Margherita is a tomb of the Falcone family with trefoiled arches and 
pierced interlacing ornaments. From its general style, and from the 
character of the armorial bearings, it may safely be assigned to the 
fourteenth century. One glance at this monument is sufficient to explain 
fully the Geraki examples. They are copies of Southern Italian Gothic 
executed by unskilled workmen. The Saracenic feeling noticed by 
IMr. Wace is quite accounted for b}- the influence which that race had 
in Southern Italy and Sicily. 

The one feature which we have not found in these southern churches 
— the knotted columns — occurs quite commonly throughout Italy, e.g. at 
Pavia and Pisa. 

Turning now to the aimorial bearings, we have in Geraki four coats : — 
(i) over the door of St. George’s — c/icquy of nine. (2) At the top of the 
shrine in the same church — losengy bendtrise Cj a bend. (3) At the side of 
the shrine and in church No. 4 — a crescent betioeen four or five stars ; the 
bordure in the latter is very unheraldically painted and is probably an 
addition of the Greek painter. (4) On the shrine — a ficitr de lys fleury. 

Mr. M. Rosenheim has been kind enough to investigate these coats 
but has found that, as they read at present, they cannot be identified with 
the bearings of any families known to have been connected with Geraki. 

On the cathedral of Altamura arc a number of coats of arms which 
bear a singular resemblance to those which we arc considering. Above 
the door, finished by Robert II. in 1330, is Anjou impaling another and 
beside it — semee of ficur-de-lys a bend, in chief a label of three points, 
impaling another. Were the fleur-dc-lys and label badly worn they might 
well pass for the battered coat which now resembles a field losengy. In a 
somewhat later tablet on the front of the Altamura cathedral is a coat of 
2sm% — chequy of three — surmounted by a coronet and surrounded by a 
number of small shields bearing — a crescent — a star-four crescents and 
other similar coats. We have here all the elements which form coats 
(i; and (3; at Geraki, though not in the exact form there used. 

Penally the fieur-dedys on the shrines of St. George and Haghia 
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Taraskcvc is the usual bad^^c of the Anc^evins. This dynasty ruled the 
kingdom of Naples from 1269 to 1442, and the work at Gcraki was 
probably executed for one of their feudatories about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, by workmen with an imperfect knowledge both of 
heraldiy and of Gothic architecture. 

Gcraki was one of the lesser of the twelve original baronies into which 
the Franks divided the PeloponnC'^e. The castle was built by Johan de 
Nivclet in 1254; according to Pachymere it was ceded along with Alistra, 
IMaina, and IMonemvasia, to Michael VI IP Palacologus, but this is denied. It 
is but little mentioned in the ChnviicU and then disappears until the 
Turco-Venetian war of 1463-1479, when it is twice mentioned, once in the 
list of castles in the IMorea in 1463 (‘Iracchi vel Zirachi’) as having been 
taken by the Venetians, again in the list of 1467, as being then in the 
hands of the Turks (' Zerachi ’p In later times it was complcteh’ neglected, 
and to this we owe the preservation of so much of the early remains. 

In and near the modern town are several churches, none of great 
importance : the PAangelismos, in the town, is a cross planned church, with 
a dome on a drum, and three apses ; it has a few much defaced paintings. 
Near the fountain is the church of St. John, barrel-vaulted with a wall 
arcade on each side, and a single apse at the end ; what was probably once 
a narthex is now used for bones. The paintings, though much defaced, are 
better than those in the other churches, and in the walls are a few classical 
fragments. To the east is the church of Ilaghios Sozos which has a cioss 
plan with high central dome, and is whitewashed inside ; there arc a few 
old stones in the walls. Southwards from the fountain are the ruins of 
St. Nicholas, a barrel-vaulted church with a large room on the south side. 
Unlike the churches on the castle rock, which are orientated to every point 
between south and east, these churches near the town are all carefully 
orientated eastwards. The Latin church was not so careful of orientation 
as the Greek, and this point may have some bearing on the Latin origin of 
the churches on the rock. 

Beyond St. Nicholas are the ruins of a building, probably a khan, or 
place of halt ; the house, of four storeys, is on the cast side of a large 
courtyard with two entrances, one beside the house and one in the northern 
wall ; there are traces of some further building at the north-w’e.'^t corner. 
It closely resembles the Vasilopouhi at Sparta, and like it, is probably late 
in date. 
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About half way between Geraki and ^lonemvasia, above the little town 
of ^lolai, are the ruins of a small fort, very picturesquely placed on a rock in 
the ravine, and commanding the plain between Molai and Monemvasia ; 
remains of churches at the foot of the rock su^^gest that a Byzantine town 
existed here, but the castle ruins are too scanty to allow of any further 
deduction. 

AIOXEAIVASIA. 

Thk Castlk. 

On the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, some twenty miles north of 
Cape ^vTalea, the rock of IMonemvasia juts out into the sea, connected with 
the land only by a long stone causeway with a bridge in the centre 
Tl. II. ; the original connection, from which the rock took its name, was 
by a stone bridge of thirteen arches, but all trace of this has now dis- 
appeared. The island is about a mile long, and towards the land, where 
the rocks are most precipitous, some 600 feet high. From here the ground 
descends gradually towards the eastern end, but at no point are the cliffs 
less than some 250 feet high. On the southern side they fall slightly back 
in crescent form, leaving a steep slope and a small level space on which is 
built the town, fortified by a wall to east and west and by a parapet to the 
sea; these walls, especially that to the western side iPl. II.), are good 
examples of Venetian fortification of the sixteenth century: the seaward 
point is defended by a projecting bastion which also commands the gate ; 
the road passes under a semicircular arch, through a barrel-vaulted passage 
with a turn at right angles, into the main street of the town ; so narrow is 
this entrance and street that carts and mules must still stay outside, loading 
and unloading before the gate. The masonry round the entrance is of the 
typical fine Venetian work, ornamented with a large bead moulding. Above 
the gate are tlic remains of a little corbelled turret ; the old sheeted iron 
doors are still in use, and are still shut every night. From the gate the 
wall runs up the slope to the cliff where a tower flanks the whole length, 
with, above it, a little bastion built on to the rock and commanding a perfect 
view of the whole wall. Excepting just over the gate the wall is in very 
good preservation ; even the little sentry-box on the upper tower with its 
stone dome is still [erfect. The eastern wall is less complicated: at the 
sea end is a large bastion ; a small door leads from the town to the end 
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of the rock, and above, is a flanking tower and small bastion as on the 
west side ; at the seaward end is a little stone sentry-box, again with a 
stone dome, a not uncommon feature in Venetian work. At Kalamata 
it serves to identify as Venetian the fortification of the enceinte, and 
it occurs again at Castel Tornesc. The fortifications of the rock extend 
round the southern side and the two ends only ; the rock is everywhere 
almost perpendicular, and the walls are more to enable the garrison to 
command the road and town in safety from the edge, than to prevent the 
enemy from gaining the top. The entiance is by a long zigzag path in 
the centre of the south side , PI. II. , leading up to a circular arch with 
iron-sheeted doors, beyond which is a vaulted passage and gatehouse ; 
the walls of rough rubble with tiles, plastered in places, are pierced for 
musketry fire, with level parapets and loopholes and have embrasures for 
cannon, though a few battlements of an earlier type remain ; the super- 
structure is certainly Turkish and Venetian, the lower parts probably in 
places earlier. Owmg to the impregnable character of the cliffs, these 
walls do not show any great skill in their laying out, but merely follow the 
line of the rocks ; the gate and approach are well covered from above, and 
the fortress was never taken by storm. 

The Churches. 

The modern town is built amid the ruins of the older houses, mainly 
those of the Venetian occupation of 1687-1715 ; to this period also belong 
the churches of St. Nicholas and of Our Lady of Crete, and the building 
known as the Turkish mosque, now used as a cafe. 

The date of St. Nicholas is fixed by an inscription which tells that 
the church was built by a doctor of Monemvasia in 1703. Our Lady of 
Crete is of the same type and construction, and must belong to the same 
period (PI. V.) ; it is an oblong hall covered with a pointed barrel- 
vault of cut ashlar masonry with a hemispherical dome on a drum in 
the centre ; the apse is covered by a semicircular half-dome of similar 
masonry and is flanked by niches serving as prothesis and diaconicum ; 
the position of the Eikonostasis is marked by a step 27*5 cm. high, in 
front of the apse, The windows have stone dressings and segmental arched 
heads and on the outside rude Renaissance cornices ; the pendentives 
terminate in curious corbels or drops, and the dome is pierced with four 
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segmental headed windows ; the west front, in fine ashlar, with its broken 
pediment and pilasters to the door, and scroll terminations to the 
gable, is quite of the tvpe to be ex[)ccted at this date PL III. . 
Above the door is a panel with a richly fioriated cross PL \L . Buchon 
speaks of seeing the arms of \hllehardouin in the church (if St. looter ; he 
probably refers to the church of Christ in Bonds, though there are now 
no such arms in that church, but he may well have mistaken this floriated 
cross for the Cross aiicrcc of the Xhllehardouins. There was a ridged 
wooden roof over the church, and though it has disappeared, the pointed 
form of the gables shows its original position. 

St. Nicholas PL VI. is now used as a schojl ; it is similar to Our 
Lady of Crete, but has aisles terminating in side chapels with semi- 
circular apses fPL III. , all three of which show on the outside as 
semicircles. The arches separating the nave and the aisles are pointed 
and rest on piers ; the west front is late Renaissance of a debased type 
with fine rusticated masonry. 

The church of St. Stephen in Crete is covered in the same way by 
a stone pointed barrel-vault.^ In these three churches and in Castel Tornesc 
we have an Italo-Byzantine style characterised by the use of the pointed 
barrel-vault and the dome in solid masonr}", segmental arched openings, and 
Renaissance detail. Though Italian in decoration and construction, they are 
B\'zantine in plan, and were built for the Greek rite ; all were possibh’ 
inspired by such buildings as St. Barnabas in C)’prus. 

The largest church in Monemvasia is that of Christ in Bonds 
: it has a nave arcade on pointed arches and a central dome, 
but is much modernised ; the central apse has stone scats running round 
behind the altar, and is piobably the onl\' really old part left; at the west 
end arc two stone seats which used to be pointed out as those occupied 
by the Palaeologus and his empress : they are now allotted to King Otto 
and his queen. Both Sir Thomas Wysc and Buchon speak of this church 
as dedicated to St. Peter, but no such dedication is now remembered 
in Monemvasia, though it is possible that the church was known under 
that name during the Papal occupation in 1462. The church of St. Anna 
lies near the western wall : it is a small barrel-vaulted church with side- 
wall arcades and an annex on the northern side at a higher level than the 

1 The ordei (-f St. Slephtn of Vietu \\a> Run-Rd in 1562, and the church in.iy well luue been 
built for it. 
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main church : it shows no trace of an Eikonostasis, and may have been 
used by the Italian occupiers for the Latin rite. 

The old houses in the town are full of picturesque details. The\' 
seem to have been built originally with the roof sloping from the sides 
to a central gutter to collect the rainwater ; many have stone arched 
verandahs on the upper floor, and the window lintels are sometimes cut to 
an ogee arched shape. The chimneys project from the houses in a 
segmental bow carried on corbels, and terminate in circular shafts with 
pierced cotes at the top. The more elaborate features are in a stiff and 
clumsy Renaissance style, not unpleasant in small pieces ; they show the 
hand of the Greek workman in a style he did not understand. The one 
remnant of the Venetian power is a Lion of St. ]\Iark in low relief, now 
quite appropriately placed over the town offices. 

The military town on the summit of the rock is now a mass of ruins, 
Venetian and Turkish. The one building still standing is the church of 
St. Sophia, similar in plan to the monastery church at Daphne, an 
interesting example of Later Byzantine work, founded by Andronicus 11 . 
Paleeologus (1287^1328 A.D.) (PL VI.). The central square space is 
covered by a large semicircular dome, on a drum pierced with sixteen 
windows ; this drum is carried by pendentures on an octagon formed 
by squinching the angles of the square (PL III.). Barrel-vaulted 
arms open on the north, south and west sides of the octagon ; on 
the sides, the walls below the squinches are solid, but at the end, side 
vaults are pierced under the springing string-course, thus giving an 
oblong plan with two piers at the west end and three apsidal chapels at the 
east ; the centre space above the altar is covered by a cross-groined vault. 
At the four angles, bringing the plan to the square, are oblong chambers ; 
these probably opened into the arms originally, though now altered or 
built up. The narthex is in three cross-vaulted bays and had originally a 
gallery ; it has one door to the west and three to the church, the latter 
with moulded marble jambs. In front of the narthex is a Venetian loggia 
with three rooms above it ; the lower part of the walls is treated with the 
usual Venetian torus and batter. The large cloister on the south side was 
standing until about twelve years ago, but is now a mass of ruins ; it was 
in two aisles of five bays, each covered with cross-groined vaults in brick, 
which were supported on two square piers and two cipollino marble 
columns. This must have been a very fine piece of work, and its recent 
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ruin is much to be deplored. It does not quite fit the church and has 
evidently been built on at a later date. The entrance from the church was 
by a door in the south arm, now' blocked by the Turkish Mihrab. The 
masonry of church and cloister is of ashlar, wath a course of tiles betw'een 
e ich course of masonry, and tw'o tiles betw’cen each stone in the vertical 
joints. The dome has an unbroken cornice in brick to the outside ; the 
existing roofs are of tile and probably not original. 

It W'as probably this church wTich w'as dedicated to S. Mary Carmen, 
and given to the Franciscans at the capture of the towai by Morosini 
Rycaut, Historj' of the Tu}ks, HI. 3M9). 

Amongst the ruins is a Venetian w‘ell-head wath tw’o coats of arms, the 
date 1514, and the initials S.R., probably those of Sebastiano Renier, who 
was Podesta from 1510 to 1512. 

When IMonemvasia w'as first founded is not knowai, but it appears as a 
forlress and an important port early in Byzantine history. It W'as taken 
by Guillaume de Villehardouin in 1248 after a three years’ siege, and then 
only by famine, but w'as ceded along w'ith Mistra, IMaina and Passava in 
1263. It remained in Greek hands till 1460, and in 1450 is referred to 
by Demetrius Palmologus as ‘ one of the most useful cities under my rule.' 
From 1460 to 1464 it w'as ruled by a Papal governor, and from that date 
till 1540 by Wnice ; in 1540 it w’as ceded by the Venetians to the Turks, 
but w'as retaken by jMorosini in 1687 and held till 1715. The Frankish 
occupation lasted only fifteen years, and the existing buildings belong 
mainly to the tw'O last occupations: the Venetian, from 1687 to 1715, and 
the Turkish, from that time to the Liberatir>n of Greece. 

PASSAVA. 

The castle, w'hosc name Passava is a corruption of the Ph'ench w'ar- 
cry Passe en avant, is built on a steep and isolated hill some eight miles to 
the south-west of Gytheion, and is one of the most beautifully situated 
of all the Greek castles T^I. HI.,. Ph-om Gytheion the road first 
skirts the coast, then enters a steep and w'cll-w'oodcd valley filled with a 
luxurious growth of bracken and flow^ers ; from the midst of the trees rises 
the hill of Passava, w^ooded below', grey and rocky above, separated from 
the main ridge by a precipitous ravine, rich wdth the same dense under- 
grow'th, through w'hich a little stream trickles all through the dry Greek 
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summer. Classic remains have been found at the foot of the hilP and it is 
probable that it was fortified from an early date. The first Frankish castle 
was built by Jehan dc Neuilly, Marshal of ilchaia, in 1254, and passed by 
marriage to the St. Omer family, who held the Barony in part until 1317, 
from which time it is not mentioned. In 1601 the Spaniards surprised the 
castle during their raid in the Morca ; in 1670 it was repaired and strongly 
garrisoned by the Turks, but in 1685 it was taken by ]\Iorosini and 
destroyed as useless. Coronelli gives a plan which shews the present 
building very accurately, and, in addition, a number of outworks which have 
since disappeared ; he speaks of it as ‘ full of defects.’ 

The existing ruins fFig. 3) form an irregular quadrilateral, skirting 
the precipice on the north side ; the walls are low and battlemcnted and 
have circular towers at the angles. The only existing door is the small 
one on the east side, but the main entrance was probably on the south side, 
where is now a large breach ; the interior buildings are entirely ruined. 
In the centre are the walls of a small square building standing in a court, 
and with a small spiral stair at one angle ; the orientation, the surrounding 
court and the stair, originally leading up the minaret, show that this was 
the mosque. For so large and important a castle, the plan is quite opposed 
to Frankish practice, and we must conclude that in its present form 
Fassava is a Turkish fortress of the seventeenth century ; the masonry is 
rubble with tiles, and is largely covered with a smooth and hard coat of 
plaster. On the east side is a considerable length of ashlar masonry in 
large blocks, which is perhaps all that remains of the earlier castle. 


MAIXA. 

Overlooking the north side of the harbour of Portoquaglio, the only 
safe anchorage between Gytheion and Cape Taenarus, are a few crumbling 
walls, the remains of the fortress of Maina, called in the Chronicle. 
‘La Grande Maigne’ (PL III.j. The Turkish fortress of Passava has 
suffered severely, but the Turkish Maina has almost disappeared, and 
so built up are the scanty remains by Maniote ‘ Pyrgoi ’ that even the plan 
can hardly be traced. La Grande Maigne was built in 1250 by Guillaume 
de Villehardouin, but was ceded to the Greeks in 1263, with Passava, Mistra. 
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and Moncmvasia. It must therefore have been of considerable importance 
at that time : of its later history little is known. Ouerini, with the assistance 
of the ^lainiotes, captured a Turkish fort here in 1570, and it never seems 
to have been reoccupied. Of the Frankish castle not a trace remains, but 
Coronelli gives a plan which evidently shews this Turkish fort, a court 
with flanking towers of the usual late type, of which the Turkish castle of 
Kelefa, near Vitylo, on the west coast of ^Nlani, may be instanced as a good 
example (Fig. 3\ The walls of this latter castle are some twenty-five feet 
high, with loopholed parapets and cannon embrasures, and are flanked by 
large towers raised some four feet above the general ramparts ; these 
towers are vaulted and provide large and strong gun platforms. Within 
the quadrangle were the various barracks and houses, and the mosque for 
the use of the garrison. 

A view of the ‘ Fortezza di Main a ’ is given by G. Rosaccio ‘ 
a Caspoli' (Venice 1598). 

Ramsav Tra<;>uaik. 


To no co}iti)iued. 



LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


[VL\Tr.i VH.— X[L 


§ I. — The Season’s Work. 

The year 1906 was marked by the inception of what seems likely to 
be the most extensive and productive piece of work yet undertaken by 
the British School at Athens. We take this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks to the Hellenic Government and the Ephor-General of Antiquities 
for the liberality with which permission to undertake the excavation of 
this important site was accorded to us, and for the constant support given 
to us in all the stages of the work. Among the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities we are particularly indebted to Dr. Soteriadcs, the 
Ephor appointed to reside at Sparta during the excavations, and among 
local officials, to the Demarch, the Treasurer and the Chief Engineer, 
thanks to whose co-operation many difficulties and obstacles were over- 
come, and to ]\[r, G. D. Kapsales, the efficient Curator of the Museum. 

The School did not enter upon this task unprepared. Its members 
had been at work in the district for two previous years, the contents of the 
Sparta Museum had been studied and catalogued afresh, and excavations 
at Thalamai, Geronthrai and Angelona had thrown some light on the types 
and warietics of pottery in use at different periods in Laconia. 

The Director, with Mr. Dickins, Mr. Sejk and i\Ir. A. C. Brown, 
arrived at Sparta on March 14th and began work on the following ^Monday, 
March 19th. The house which we occupied, standing on the outskirts of 
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the town towards the north-east and consequent!}' within easy reach both 
of the Acropolis and of the sites along the Eurotas, belongs to Mr. 

KoupoXfS?;?, a former schoolmaster and a zealous antiquary, 
who for many years has been active in protecting the remains at Sparta 
from plunderers. It stands in a pleasant garden of lemon and orange 
trees, commanding a magnificent view of Taygetus, and has been secured 
as the head-quarters of the expedition for two years to come. 

During the first fortnight work was directed to determining the 
character and date of the Roman Stoa, and the later fortifications girdling 
the Acropolis hill. Meanwhile iMr. Sejk undertook the survey of the whole 
site, the results of which appear in the map (Plate VII.) accompanying this 
report. Although the survey is not yet finished, it seemed desirable to 
make its main outlines available forthwith. In the second week the 
Director returned to Athens, to perform official duties connected w’ith the 
Olympian Games, and i\Ir. Ramsay Traquair, wdio had arrived in the mean- 
time, continued the w'ork begun by Mr. Bosanquet of tracing out the walls, 
towers, and gates of the Roman fortress. ]\Ir. Dickins, who was left in 
charge of the excavations, also had the aid of i\Ir. H. j[. W Tilh\ard, who 
for the remainder of the season undertook the w'ork of numbering and 
copying the inscriptions found during the excavation, and exercised a 
general supervision over the finds stored in the iMuseum. The programme 
for this first season s work included an attempt to ascertain the extent of 
the ancient city and the wdiereabouts of its cemeteries ; and wdth these 
objects in view' a considerable area outside the Acropolis w'as examined 
by means of trial trenches and pits. 

On A[)rii 7th, a discovery was made on the bank of the Eurotas 
michvay betw'een the iron bridge and the mill of Matallas, which led to the 
identification of an important sanctuary, and transferred the chief centre 
of our work from the Acropolis to the meadows beside the river. 

Beneath the foundations of the ‘ little Roman Amphitheatre,’ wdiich 
w'as seen early in the nineteenth century by Leake and other travellers, 
and had since vanished from sight, was found an immense deposit of 
archaic offerings, and inscriptions built into the Roman structure identified 
the spot as the precinct of Artemis Orthia, Although knife-work on the 
archaic stratum w'as restricted to a few' skilled men, chiefly old hands from 
Knossos, the output w^as more than the two archaeologists on the spot 
could conveniently control. Mr. Dawkins hurried back from Crete, and 
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arrived with ]\Ir. Wace on April 19th. After consultation with Professor 
Cavvadias we agreed to expropriate the site, and work for the next three 
weeks was directed to ascertaining the limits of the sanctuary and cutting 
a new channel outside it for the mill-stream which intersected the temple. 
This work was carried out by Mr. Dawkins. Meanwhile ^Ir. Dickins 
resumed his topographical investigations and discovered a great stone 
Altar in the bank of the Eurotas, about 700 yards above the Artemisium.^ 
]\Ir. Wace, after a tentative examination of the Roman ruins called 
Arapissa (‘The Negress/ Gr. 11), spent some weeks in trenching the 
meadows between the Artemisium and the Altar, with important results. 
The city wall was found where Livy describes it, close to the river,- and 
traced with considerable breaks almost to the modern bridge half a mile 
to the north-west. Some of the gaps it would be possible to fill in by future 
excavation ; others, due to the encroachment of the river, are irreparable. 

On INIay 15th, a Commission appointed by the Hellenic Government, 
consisting of Professors Cavvadias, Tsountas, and Carolides, visited Sparta 
to report on the question of expropriating the Artemisium, and thanks to 
the cordial co-operation of the local authorities the necessary formalities 
were soon completed. 

It was not until i\Iay 30th that the new water-channel, which owing to 
its great depth had cost much time and labour, was brought into use ; the 
old channel was run dry, and it became possible to begin clearing the 
expropriated area. Work came to an end on June 9th. house had 
been built and a watchman was left in charge of the site. 

In addition to the members of the school who have been mentioned 
as taking part in the excavation, Mr. Droop did most useful work in 
cleaning and drawing the pottery and bronzes, many of them in wretched 
condition, from the lower strata of the temple site. 

Most of the drawings published in this report are from the pen of 
i\Ir. Halvor Pagge, who was attached to the expedition for a month. The 
plans are the work of Mr. W. Sejk, with the exception of those by Mr 
Traquair who illustrated his own article. The photographs reproduced 
were made by Mr. Traquair, Mr. Dickins, Mr. Wace, and the Director. 


^ I pietcr the name Limnaeum : to 5 e ^rrovoua^ouivoif Ai^uvolov 'Opdias Upoi imiv 

ApreutSos { rau>. iii. i6. 6). Uut the name Aitemisium has been engravetl by an oversight m ilie 
(icneial Plan (Plate VH.) and it sccms best to avoid confusion by asking it throughout this repoit. 

- Livy \\\iv. 2S. tiurotam amneni sub ipsis piope tluentem moenibus. Cf. xxxv. 29. 
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The cost of the season's work was ^^940, including ;£’iOO paid for the 
expropriation of the temple site. The exchange was unfavourable, from 
26 to 27 drachmas for the sovereign, and wages somewhat high. The 
quality of the local labour was better than we had been led to expect of a 
district from which many of the active young men emigrate to America. 
Fiv'e old hands whom I brought over from Crete were useful in leavening 
the mass of inexperienced workmen. Our foreman, Tpyjyopio^ Wvroyiuov of 
Larnaca, who has now added Sparta to the long list of his campaigns, 
performed his part as efficiently as ever. 

SuMM.vKV OF Results. 

It will be convenient to sum up the results of the season’s work, which 
are set forth at length in the succeeding sections. The investigation of the 
Acropolis and the surrounding region has shown that the destruction of 
buildings in the area adjoining the late Roman fortifications has been 
almost complete. The idea with which we started, that it might be 
possible to recover in its main lines the ground-plan of the Roman town 
and so to identify the localities of I’ausanias, would entail expenditure out 
of proportion to the results. 

On the other hand it is probable that considerable remains may yet 
be found within the fortress, where the destruction at the time of building 
the walls was far less complete. On the table-topped hill where the north 
wall forms a salient angle (intersection of L.M. 12 , 13 ; nothing survives ; 
but a great rectangle to the cast of it, and the ground cast and north of the 
theatre, have still to be explored. The temple of Athena of the Brazen 
House must be sought on the hill above the theatre. 

The City I fVe//.— Sparta was fortified in successive stages from the 
fourth to the second centur\^ : the circuit of the walls was forty-eight stades. 
All that was known of their course was that they skirted the river. A 
porti(ai of the foundations of these walls has now been found extending 
for half a mile along the river bank, and further portions (not mentioned in 
Mr. Wacc’s article below) have been recognised on the heights of Paktalia, 
noith-we>t of the Acropolis outside the limits of the general plan.^ It 
consists of a basement of limestone blocks, 2I to 3 metres in breadth. 

1 Whin I thoe in .March 1906, they wcie bcin^ ^lubl^cd up ]») tlic* nwnerdf tlic 

VruLind. Thetc ha^ been nuieh (le->uucU(»n nf ancient ieniain> in lecent >cm 1':, nwin^ t<j the L^iowth 
nt Xeu Spaita and the libeit} ^M\cn in tlie ina-^Dn^, imhic in ganj^’> fioni I.Tn^Mdlii.i in .Vicadia 
.an<l h?\e n<> patiiotic ^ciuplo about Spaitan monument'. 
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Its upper portion, formed of sun-dried bricks, has perished, but the tiles 
with which it was roofed hav^e been found in surprising numbers. INIany 
of them bear a stamp identifying them as the property of the State and 
made for the walls, the whereabouts of the tile-works and the name of the 
contractor following. At Sparta, where liberal views were held about the 
community of goods and the boys were encouraged to perfect themselves 
in the art of looting, it must have been particularly difficult to protect the 
tiles of public buildings from pilferers ; the precaution of stamping them 
afforded a certain safeguard.^ The tracing of the rest of the circuit is only 
a matter of time. It probably followed the cliffs of the Eurotas to a 
point just south of the modern town - and then struck across to the 
Magoula brook, — followed the north bank of that stream nearly to the 
village of the same name, and then swept round to the spot where it has 
been found on the north-western heights. 

The River-bank . — In low ground by the river two interments were 
found in which the bones, probably after incineration, had been placed in 
a large jar or pithos which was buried on its side, the mouth being 
closed with a large slab. ^ One of these interments was just outside 
the Temcnos-wall of the Artemisium, the other just within the city wall 
where it runs out in the river-bed (P. 13). At the latter point IMr. Wacc 
found a quantity of terracotta plaques and other offerings recalling 
those found in 1905 at Angelona. and rightly inferred that this was a spot 
where ancestor worshij) had been carried on. The fragments of a colossal 
Amphora with moulded reliefs on neck and body, published on PI. IX., 
suggest that at Sparta, as at Athens, these huge vases sometimes served as 
grave-monuments. The proportions of the vase and its open-work handles 
recall the Proto- Attic scries, but the composition of the Homeric battle- 
scene and the details of the elaborate panoply worn by the principal warrior 
must have been copied from an Ionic original. The details of the shield 
recall the front oi the chariot from iMontelcone near Viterbo, now in the New 
York Museum: somewhat similar combatants appear in one of its side-panels.^ 

' rNidcnct; acouniulatm^ Id ^how that the niaclice of vtanipm.; ^uch tiles was commmier at 
Spaita than elscwhcie. We may expect them to fuini^h many clues foi the identification of sites 
in and abnui the city. 

- Vischer [ L) nuunDiircu, p 379) \\a^ able to tiacc thb part of the lino in 1S53, ‘namentlich 
fand ich an dein osthchen Abhan^; zwwchcn rsychibo und dem ( hlecai in j^ioNser Ansdelinuiii; 
Gemauei, das kauni uhci den Inxlen hcivorra^t und N\ohl nur der Stadiinauei an^elmien kann.' 

‘ See p. 293. 

Rev. ArJi, 1904, 1. Ids. \TI.- 1 X., and lUiALtui of tUi. M<.i} cpolitan 1907, p. 39. 
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Still more interesting was the discovery at a lower level along this 
part of the river-bank, of walls and Geometric pottery, which showed that 
in the early Iron Age a village existed here on the low ground adjoining 
the river, possibl}' one of the original village-settlements of the Dorian 
invaders. One hundred metres beyond the Heroon, a platform, 23*60 m. 
long by 6*60 wide, was excavated by i\Ir. Dickins, who has shewn reason 
for supposing that it may be the Altar of Lycurgus. Be}"ond it the city- 
wall reappears, built in somewhat different fashion, and further still beyond 
the modern bridge is a massive facing wall, probably contemporary 
with the Roman bridge, a pier of which is seen in the river-bed to the 
north-west. 

The ArtcniisiuDi , — The precinct of Artemis Orthia lay on low ground 
beside the Eurotas and just within the city wall, which made a bend 
outwards to enclose it. Mr. Dawkins’ skilful examination of the lower 
strata r§ G) shews that not only a rich deposit of votive offerings, but remains 
of buildings of the archaic period await excavation. Geometric pottery 
and bronzes are followed by a la)'er in which sherds of a style ap- 
proximating to Corinthian are associated with rude limestone plaques, 
ivories of exquisite and almost certainly Ionian workmanship, and masks 
which illustrate the scanty and confused information preserved by ancient 
lexicographers about the masked dances which formed part of the worship 
of Artemis in Laconia. For the later Hellenic period evidence is lacking, 
but a temple at a higher level may be assigned provisionally to the first or 
second century n C. To this was added, soon after 200 A.n., a theatre-like 
building which has yielded numerous inscriptions commemorating victories 
of boys in musical and other contests. One of these names the /caprep/a? 
hycop or contest of endurance under the lash, which seems under the 
Roman Empire to have been the principal feature of the festival of 
Artemis Orthia. The notoriety of the spectacle, which attracted visitors 
to Si)arta as late as the reign of Constantine, accounts for the construction, 
round the altar and in front of the temple, of this unique theatre. The 
inscriptions relating to the boy.s’ contests, analysed by Mr. Till\'ard in ^ 9, 
show that the forms if not the spirit of the discipline of Lycurgus were 
maintained with scrupulous conservatism. The complete excavation of 
the site will require a second and firobably a third season’s w^ork. 

Rivnan Sparta . — The ruins are those of a large and prosperous 
provincial city. Remains of numerous mosaic pavements, and of sculptures 
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such as were used for the adornment of gardens, shew that a large area 
to the south and west was covered with houses of some size and comfort, 
inhabited probably by the land-owners of the surrounding districts. The 
block of Ikaths Arapissa ’) partially explored by ^Ir. Wace, and the 
buildings north-west of the so-called Leonidaion discovered by IMr. Dickins, 
promise interesting additions to our knowledge of this period. Both sites 
yielded pieces of sculpture. The depth and dimensions of the theatre were 
ascertained and some important inscriptions found near it. 

The Late Rouian Fortifications — 'Founnont. — l\Ir. Traquair's investiga- 
tion rf the walls enclosing the Acropolis has shown that in many places the 
facing of squared blocks is preserved below the modern ground level. Towers 
and gates have been located and the plan of the whole enceinte recovered. 
The constiuction is Roman rather than Byzantine, and the portion in front 
of the Stoa may be assigned with some confidence to the years following 
the first Gothic raid of 262. At some later time, probably in the fourth 
century, the line was e.x tended so as to include the theatre and a main 
street which ran from it to the Stoa, past the Round Building excavated 
by Dr. Waldstein. The mediaeval city of Lacedaemon ia has left few 
traces, — some much ruined churches, some repairs to the wvalis, and a 
quantity of glazed potter}’ with sgraffito designs of fish, birds, or lions. 
The trenches in front of the walls have brought to light some of the 
inscriptions copied by Fourmont in 1729 and afterw’ards buried by him, a 
precaution for w’hich scholars should be thankful, for if left on the surface 
they w’ould assuredly have perished. As they shew^ no sign of having been 
defaced, the tradition mentioned by Dodwell may be set aside as idle 
gijssip.i 

In concluding this sum mar}*, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
satisfaction that the exploration of Sparta, in fulfilment of a hope which 
I have cherished for many years, has been entrusted to the British School 
at Athens, and my conviction that it could not be in more able hands than 
those of Mr. Dawkins and his companions. 

R. C. Bosanujuet. 


* T^odwcll, 7 'oi/r ( 7 /r\Vc ii. 405. He was told that ‘many yeais as^o a French 

wlio visited Spaita, after haMn<4 copied a ^leal nuniher of invciiption>, had the letters ehi>elled out 
ami defaced.’ Compare Le rja:^ in dc la J/ertt, A) in t , li. p. 67. Fourmont's accuracy 

as a cop\ist ha^ lecenlly been \ indicated by Dr. Wilhelm in his BcnAit ^riiAiKchc lu.u hnfUii 
in Paris {Anz. lit > phtL-hia. 10 Juh. 1901. Vienna), (in the rcMilts of an examination of 

his papers undertaken by Mr. Ha^luck and Mr. Tillyard, see p. 47S behiW’. 



LACONIA. 

II.^EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA. 1906. 


§ 2. — The City W'all. 

From the 3rd till the 26th of IMay a series of trial excavations was 
made along the river bank, north of the precinct of Artemis Orthia. 
These resulted in the discovery of the Greek wall of the cit\' and of traces 
of an, at present, nameless Ilcroon close to it. The following description 
begins from the south. General Flan, PI. \TI 

The part of the wall found south-east of the Artemisium is, as far as 
it has at present been uncovered, of a normal type Tlate \"n. . It is three 
metres thick, built of hewn limestone blocks laid in courses with irregular 
jointing. X(jt more than two courses arc preserved, and they rest on a 
foundation of Muall stone- and rough blocks. remarkable is the 

deep drain running out through the wall, which here comes obliquely from 
the cliff to the south, between the Roman building and the river. Where 
the luirotas ha', eaten into the bank and de.'>tro}^cd part of the Roman 
arena, the wall aho has been carried away. On the cliff Genera’. Plan, 
O 16) a few trial pit^ produced one tile-.'.tamp O. ^ce p. 34S ', 

and revealed a long block of hewn rock, but the line of the fortification 
has stdl to be found here. 

Above the Artemisium the wall was next found at the bottom of 
Tagari’s garden O 15 . Here arc some earlier foundations built of small 
Stones laid without mortar. The buildings themselves were dcstro\’cd to 
make room for the city wall which passes over them. It is here built as 
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described above, but the earlier foundations were thickened and strcnjjth- 
cned to support the limestone base-blocks, one or two of which are still in 
position. From here the line of the wall inclines inland and can be traced 
continuously for a considerable distance (O 15, 14}. The part directly 
north of Tagari’s garden is again built on earlier foundations. On examining 
the inside face of the wall, we found at the bottom a foundation course of 
small stones '30 m. high. Above this is a similar row, *28 m. high, faced 
with coarse red plaster. On top of this are placed the limestone blocks. 



Fig. I. — Earlier Wall below iiik City Wat.l, 


•60 m. high, of which only the upper half is faced (Fig. i). This shews that 
the ancient ground -level, when the wall was built, was only *30 m. below the 
present. In order to strengthen the plaster-faced wall on the outside, large 
rough blocks were packed against it making it three metres thick. It was 
here that a tile stamped BAIAEI NABI was found. Beyond this the wall 
reverts to the normal type, and varies in width between 2’6o m. and 3*00 m. 
A corn-field prevented us from following the line directl\% but on the edge 
of a clover-field against the mill-stream, a curved wall was found [^O 13 }. 
Whether this has any relation to the city wall or not, is not yet certain : 
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it hcems to have suffered from a late building erected against it 
Immediately to the north (P 13 ) the city wall was again found and 
followed to the point where it has been destro\’ed by the encroachment of 
the ri\'cr. It was here that the best preserved portion of the normal t\-pe 
was discovered (Fig. 2). At one place it is pierced at a level of rgo m. 
below the surface, by a drain built with slabs and ’29 m. wide. A little 
further to the south another drain runs out at a higher level, about rSo m. 
below the ground : this is made of semi-circular tiles. 



Jubt within the wall, on the edge of the bank, ib a well lined with 
binall stones, whose top is rgo m. from the surface. This was cleared to 
a depth of four metres ; then water a})peared, and stopped the work. 
Near the top were found one Greek and two Roman lamps, several small 
vabes of an elongated amphora shape, ^ and then below these an enormous 
quantity of broken tiles. A large number of these bear inscriptions stating 
that they were made expressly for the city wall. Air. Dickins’ discoverv 

^ For the type cf. B.C.IL 1S85, p. 1S3, ]• 4. the <lKsco\ei\ of siich at M\nna vhew- 

that they are of the Hellenistic period. 
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of similar tile-stamps near the Altar further up the river (P 12 ) shews 
that the wall was close by, and is perhaps to be identified with that north 
of the Altar. Near the ancient bridge north of the carriage road 'O 11 ,, 
he again found traces of the enceinte of the city, which seems to have 
turned inland from that point. The discovery of the inscribed tiles 
enables us to tell how the superstructure of the wall was built. The 
limestone blocks resting on the foundation of small stones really form 
only the base of the wall On them stood the wall proper composed of 
unbaked brick roofed with tiles semi-circular in section. Few fragments of 
flat tiles or square imbrices were found : these may have served to roof 
towers. The limestone base is of course necessary to prevent the brick 
from being injured by damp, and the tile-roof defends it against rain.^ 
Walls of this t}'pe are common in modern Sparta. 

Fortunately we have some literary evidence about the fortifications of 
Sparta.- Till the end of the fourth century the city was open and 
undefended : as Agesilaus proudly said, its citizens were its walls. But 
on the invasion of Demetrius Poliorcetes in 295 B.c. a fosse and a 
palisade were hastily constructed." These were strengthened and suc- 
cessfully defended against Pyrrhus in 272 B.C. The palisade seems to 
have been replaced by a wall, which existed when Philip \h invaded 
Laconia in 218 B.C. Subsequently Nabis greatly improved the defences, 
which were not finished in 195 B.C., when Flaminius assaulted the city. 
Not long after the death of Nabis (192 the walls were destroyed by 
Philopocmen in 188 B.C., which presumably means that only the brick 
superstructure was torn down. But they were rebuilt after the mission of 
Appius Claudius in 184 B.C., and were standing in the time of Pausanias, 
The tile of Nabis, found at the point where the limestone base rests on the 
foundations of earlier houses, seems to indicate that this construction is 
not later than his reign, 207-192. B.C. It may of course be earlier ; and 
since we know that in 272 there w'as merely a ditch and a palisade, with 
the masonry only at the weakest points, whereas in 218 there were walls, it 

’ Of isimilar construclion were the earlier \\alls of .Vlheiis, and lho>e of Megalopolis and 
Mantineia, v. Judeich, ti'/'/WV Athiu, p. 123; Carduer-Loring, ML^aloAohs. p. 113; 

Fougeres, Mantiulc, 145. 

- For the authorities see Frazer, Pausanias^ vol. lii. 324. 

Justinus says (xiv 5, 7) that the wall was begun in 317 i; c., dining the w^ar between 
C-issandei and Bolypeichon. dliis is in direct contradiction to Pausanias’ statement that this hist 
took place in the attack of Demetrius in 293 B.C. 
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is possible that Cleomencs III. 236-222 K.L.j began them. In any case it 
is safe to assume the date of the limestone base to be the latter half of 
the third centuryd The regular courses with uneven jointing recall the 
walls of Demetrias, which are of the early third century,- and a similar 
^tylc of building is to be found at Pergamon. 


§ 3. — The Hkkoon. 

I I’LAI E IX. } 

South of the well mentioned above and inside the city wall a series of 
trial pits produced important results (P 13 ). At a distance of rSo m. 
from the city wall another wall was found which varies from ‘50 to ’65 m. 
in width. Between this, which was followed for some distance, and the 
city wall, traces of a pavement of beaten earth came to light at a depth of 
rgo m. On the outside of the inner wall a drain was found running 
parallel to it. W e have here, most probably, a street that followed the 
city wall on the inside. The depth at which it was found agrees very well 
with that of a similar pavement to the west of the Altar (1*82 m.). The 
lower level there perhaps indicates an earlier date. In any case the level 
of the road was raised in a later period, as proved by the tile drain 
referred to above. Within the inner wall we found distinct traces of a 
shrine, probably a Heroon. Everywhere, except in the neighbourhood of 
the well, where the lower strata are composed of gravel, regular strati- 
fication ranging from the Geometric age to late Greek times was 
distinguishable. The Greek layer, which cannot yet be divided into 
early and late periods, begins at an average depth of a metre. At 
about rpo m. Corinthian pottery was found, which between 2*15 and 
2*45 m. w’as sometimes mixed wdth Geometric fragments. The Geometric 
stratum commences at an average depth of 2*30 m., and at three metres or 
a little deeper the soil is virgin. 

The most characteristic objects of the Greek stratum are small terra- 
cotta Hero-reliefs ( Figs. 3-6), These belong to the w'cll knowm class of 

' It is possible that the TrapairvXia flaningcd by the river and mentioned in an insciiption 
■ C./ G. 1330, 1 , iS) ^\e^e part of this wall. Unfortunately the reading, which rests on Fourmont’s 
copy, cannot be \ ended. Le Bas {A\z', ArJi. 1S44, p. 709) only saw the first four lines. Ross 
..aw it in the ''ame '-tate in the Sparta Museum, which w^a> afterwards burnt with all its contents 

- Frcdnch, Athtii, Mitt, 1905, pp. 229, 235. 
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, , one terracotta example has been 
R.m reliefs.^ Hitherto only one te ^ 

Spartan hero-rehet- Angelona.- are 

known, that found by ^aiority arc fragments. Ihc re 

hundred specimens, of whmh the ma^or y 1 






Fig. 


.-Terracotta 


1 Ipr than those in which he is 

the hero ehthroncd to the righhjvere ot^^^ 

seated to the lcft.‘ ^cic ^vorkmanshlp m . 

equally common, and of the ,vith the fingers damp cla^^ 

very rough. The relief was mac > noticeable on the backs, 

into a rough mould. an effort is made to shew Uc 

especially behind the hears. arc rude 

outlines of the body (F>Ss. 3, 4. 
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columnar Fig. 5 . A fragment of a large relief has a suspension hole, 
as on the Angclona example. There are also a few pieces superior in 
execution and st\de, which seem to date from the fourth century, and 
resemble a fine relief in the ^luseum.^ Beside the ordinary t\'pe there are 
some which shew a male figure standing before a snake ^Fig. 6 r One 
fragment represents a rider on horseback, somewhat similar to reliefs from 
Corinth and Troy." Another seems to belong to a * FTmeral Feast’ relief. 
This is to be compared with the reclining figures from Corinth,^ and is 



1 5- El'.. 0. 

ll'rs. 4, y 6. — ThKRAC(.)llA 111 - b.s. 


important since it proves tlic connection of the funeral feast type ivith the 
ordinary hero-relief."’ 

A larj^e number of terracotta statuettes of inferior workmanship Avere 
also found in this shrine deposit, Mo^t of them are of a rude archaic 

^ Sp trill Mu, C'lt. Xu. 

“ V, Ih'L i>. 104, Fi-s. 4, 5. 

Dnrpfclfl, 'rripii u, Hion, ii. llcihiLjc, 57 ; Robinson, Atn, P'urn. Aiih. 190b, I'l. XII, 

* R</bin>on, A ' i. AiAi. Kjob, PI. XII. 

'• Spuria Mu,. Cat, jt. 1 12. 
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female type wearing a polus. There are many nude figures, presumably 
male, almost exactly similar to a figurine from Angelona.^ The few late 
terracottas discovered include some specimens of a standing half-draped 
male deity, which may be of the fourth century. 

Some miniature vases like those from the Angelona Heroon were 
found in this layer.'^ These arc small kantharoi, kratercs, and tall three- 
handled vases of a type found in the precinct of Artemis Orthia,’^ but not 
at Angelona. The handles of some examples of the last type are 
represented merely by three pinches on the lip. All these vases arc 
undecorated ; with them was also a small early Greek lamp.-^ 

The Geometric pottery from the lower stratum docs not differ from 
that found elsewhere in Laconia and at the Artemisium.”' One fragment 
shows added ornament in white paint, and another a row of men. The 
metallic glaze peculiar to Laconia is common. Near the top of this Ia}xr 
in one pit was a very finely-made fragment with ornamentation in red- 
purple and black-brown. This and one or two similar pieces shew the 
transition to Froto-Corintliian ware. 

The Corinthian fragments are of the same character as those from the 
Artemisium.^’ The clay is dull grey and covered with a slip, on which the 
pattern is painted in black-brown and purple assisted by incisions, 

A few fragments of the black- and red-figured styles were found vith 
large quantities of a well made black-glazed ware. In the Greek stratum 
were also several pieces of a peculiar style and technique. The whole 
surface was covered with a thin black glaze, and on this appear human 
figures in red and purple matt paint. Details arc given b}' incised 
lines. To judge by the shape of the eye this potter}' would be of the 
same date as the Attic early red-figured st}de.' Of later Greek fabrics 
there w'cre man}' fragments of black glazed ware, some ribbed and 

^ B.S,A. xi. p. 85, Fig. 6, 12. 

- Ilud, xi. p. 85, Fig 6, 1-7. V. p. 329. 

^ Of the t\pe iilu'^trated hy Furtwangler, Ac.;iua, Ph 130, 9. 

’ S/'U) la Jilt:.. Cal. ]). 223; cf. above, ]>age 321. 

V. alinve page 329. 

" Va^es of tins fabric have been di^cus-'CcI by Six, Gazcltc A rc/u'oh\.:i(j a, , iSSS, pp. 193 .'t,;.;. 
Wallei-?, Aacu/tl i. p. 226, Romaii<s, Ath^ n. Mill. 1906, }>p. 193 The oiigin of the 

technique and it^ exact place in the history of Cireck va^e painting has not yet been determined ; 
Imt the con^'cn^us of opinion places it in tlie peiiod of tniisition fiom the black- to the led-lbnircd 
.-^tyle. The S])aitau fragments dilTei from the simple^ hithei to known, in being pieces of faom 
va-'Cs. 
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moulded, and others with a floral pattern rendered by white paint and 
incisions.^ 

The most remarkable find however is part of the neck and body of a 
large pitJios decorated with moulded reliefs 'Plate IX.). The scene on the 
neck can be completed by the aid of a fragment, bought by Le Bas at 
IMagoula and now in the Cabinet dcs iMedailles in Paris,- which is from 
the same mould as ours. Two warriors, one with a round shield and the 
other with a Boeotian shield, are seen fighting over the body of a thirds 
who also carries a Boeotian shield. They wear high-crested helmets, 
breastplates, greaves, and thigh-pieces. The latter {'7Tapafir}plhia) seem to 
be made of leather bound with metal, as far as can be seen from the 
details visible on the new fragment. Behind the left-hand warrior is an 
archer ; behind the other is a slinger. The stone is to be seen in his left 
hand, and the sling itself was probably rendered by paint. He seems to 
be the squire of the other warrior, since he carries no shield and has no 
armour, but is clad only in a leopard’s skin. All the men have long hair, 
and the three principal figures are bearded and in style resemble the 
warrior on one of the bone reliefs from Sparta at Dhimitzana.^ The 
chariot on the body of the pithos recalls a fragment with a similar subject 
in the Museum. The drawing of the dog is exceedingly good. The 
technique of the pithos is interesting. It was first made by itself, and then 
the reliefs which had been moulded separately were applied, and the whole 
baked together. To judge by its likeness to black-figured vases the 
pithos probably dates from the sixth century. It is hoped that when this 
site can be completely excavated, the rest will be discovered."^ 

The hero-reliefs and the miniature vases described above, seem to 
leave little doubt that there was here a Hcroon. Unfortunately no 
inscription has yet been discovered to enable us to identify it with any 
shrine mentioned by Pausanias. Two black-glazed vase fragments 
bearing, painted in red, the letters A and lA lead us to hope that such may 

^ Seveial fragments are of the st}]es discussed by Wat/inger, Aihtu, Mitt. 1901, pp. 50 ^tqq. 

- Dc Kidder, Cat. Jast'i lUbl. Nat. 166 ; Le W^y. AiJi. Mon, J /y. I’l. 105. In 

the reconstructed drawings both fragments have been combined, since, thanks to the kindness of 
M. Babelon, a cast of the Le Has piece has been presented to the Ihitish School at .\then';. The 
pattern, shewm on the shield in the drawing, is indistinct nn the original : see also p. 2S1 al)o\e. 
Richards, /.//.A. 1S91, HI. XI. ^ S/arta J/us. Cat. No. 5:0. l ig. 82. 

Another piece, shewing the horses of the chariot un the body of the /it/io^, has just been 
found, May, 1907 [Ed.]. 
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be found. It is possible that if the Altar is, as Mr. Dickins suggests,^ that 
of Lycurgus, this shrine may be the Heroon of Astrabacus. 

Although several walls were found, no definite building could be made 
out. Many architectural terracottas however were found. These include 
one early and two late antefixes, two fragments of a geison with an 
acanthus scroll in relief above a painted maeander (Fig. 4), and a fragment 
of what seems to be a black-glazed metope or large relief. These probably 
belonged to the shrine or to one of the buildings in its temenos. 

Near the supposed temenos-wall at a depth of 1*90 m. a pitJios burial 
was found. The great jar lay on its side, and its mouth was closed with 
two large slabs. It was only half full of earth, in which were found 



Fig. 4. — Painted Terracotta Cornice. 

calcined bones, a black-glazed mug, and a two-handled cup with black- 
spots on a white slip. It is difficult to fix the date of these vases, but the 
burial seems to belong to the Greek period. What relation it has to the 
Heroon has yet to be determined. It must be remarked that near it were 
found more vase fragments than elsewhere. 

At only two other points on the city wall were any small objects found. 
Close to the mill-stream on the edge of the corn-field (O 14 ), a trial-pit 
yielded at a depth of *90 m. some fragments of Corinthian potter}^, a painted 
architectural terracotta, and a bronze bowl handle on which sits a small 
monkey. 

In Tagari’s garden on the wall (O 15 ) a quantity of miscellaneous 
potsherds, terracottas, and other objects was found. These consist of late 


V. p. 302. 
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ante fixes, three-handled cups, vases of an elongated amphora shape, and 
black-glazed ware with white and incised ornament, all like those from the 
llcroon. The pottery comprises Geometric sherds, a fine piece of the red- 
figured style, ribbed black-glazed ware, Megarian bowls, and vases with 
applied moulded figurinesd 

Thu^ it will be seen that all the objects found in the neighbourhood 
of the city wall arc Greek, or Hellenistic. A Laconian coin of Claudius 
was found at the H croon, but no trace has yet been observed of any 
building of the Imperial period. 

Alan J. B. Wage. 

^ With them was founa a -hera on which are sciatched the letters PAP AID . . .> 
In\. No. 2275. 
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II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 4. — The Great Altar ni:ar the Eurotas. 

AboE'T ioo metres south-east of the new bridge over the Pmrotas a 
line of large blocks can be seen in the right bank of the river riu'ining out 
into its bed. These are the remains of the city-walld which originally 
must have made a sharp bend to the south-west, as it reappears in the held 
of the Ilerooti. But this angle, and the land which it enclosed, have been 
carried away by a change in the course of the ri\^er. Close to the northern 
arm of the angle, and abutting on the present river-bank, lies the large 
structure illustrated in Figs, i and 2. Its eastern front has long been 
visible, but seems to have escaped the observation of trav^cllcrs. ICxcavation 
revealed at a depth of o'yo m. below tlie present surface, a great platform 
23-60 m. long by 6-6oin. wide and 1*90 m. high. There arc four foundation- 
courses, averaging 0-34111. in height, of a softish crumbly .stone, and a sill- 
course 0'55 m. high, projecting o'lo m. beyond the foundations. This .sill- 
course consists of squared and dressed blocks, which extend all round the 
building with a uniform breadth of O’pom., and vary from rGom. to 2-50111. 
in length. Their surface is carefully smootlicd, leaving an edge on the 
outside, raised 0-003 0*07 to O'oS m. wide. This careful fini.sh, 

combined with the regularity of the foundation-courses, and the absence of 
all trace of bonding-mortar, suggests Hellenic workmanship. The dowel- 
holes on the surface arc set at irregular intervals, and so do not suggest 


^ Cf. p]). 284 ff. 
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that a continuous wall stood upon the foundation. There seem to be no 
cramps used. At its eastern end the channel of the mill-stream has been 
cut right through the building, but otherwise it has suffered little injury. 

The inside is completely filled with large unhewn stones, which have 
been thrown in after the outer wall was built. Upon them, at a distance of 
6 m. from the western end, rests a cross-wall three blocks long and two high, 
which extends from within 075 m. of the northern edge of the platform to 
within ro5 m. of the southern. This cross-wall is 0’6o m. high, and it rises 
070 m. above the sill-course. The blocks, which are 075 m. wide, are 
dressed on all sides but the western, and are of a dark stone similar to that 



1' iG. I. — E. Fkum' ok Aliar in Bed of Eurotas. 


used in the rest of the building. The southern side of the southern block 
is roughly tooled with a raised smooth edge so as to suggest that another 
block abutted on it. To the east of the cross-wall, at a distance of 170 m. 
from the northern edge of the building, a rougher wall 070 m. wide, of the 
same unhewn blocks as the filling, runs for 6 m. parallel with the axis of 
the building, and then, turning at a right angle, runs for 3'40m. towards 
the southern edge. This wall has fallen to pieces, its greatest height at 
present being o-6o m. above the surface of the platform. It would seem to 
be a later addition to the building, for it is not, like the first cross-wall, 
embedded in the filling, but merely stands upon it. 
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On the sill-course, at the north-eastern corner, stands a rough upright 
slab of marble 0*50 m. square and 0*10 m. thick, which is not, however, 
in situ. At the western end of the building a flight of eight steps leads up 
to it, the top one being a large single block of hard white stone I'qo m. X 
I '1 5 m. xo*35 m., broken both above and below, and the lower seven 
composed of smaller slabs varying in height from o'lo m. to 0'20 m. They 
are not bonded into the foundation-courses, and they rest upon a stratum 
of beaten earth, which is 0'45 m. above the bottom of the building, and 
0'90 m. below the bottom of the sill-course. These steps, therefore, are 



Fig, 2,— Surface of Altar looking Kastwaros. 


later than the rest of the structure, and shew in themselves two periods of 
construction, since the top step is clearly an addition, presumably for the 
purpose of repairing the stairway. 3*30 m. west of the steps, the beaten 
earth is covered with a layer of cement in which small stones arc laid. A 
surface of this nature perhaps extended at one period all over this area, 
forming a pathway or open court for access to the building. The lower 
step is at present higher than the six above it, but no traces of the pebble 
pavement arc visible around it. 

Outside the building, and on a level with the sill-course, there are four 
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course, a, d, and c, arc on the south, where the sill-course is complete. It 
is difticult to restore a stone superstructure for our building, on the evidence 
of these blocks only, and in the absence of all signs of bonding even on the 
blocks themselves. It is more probable that they belonged to some smaller 
erection standing on the surface of the platform. The present surface is 
uneven, for the rough blocks of the filling are not dressed above, but 
project in several places above the surrounding blocks of the sill-course. 
They must have been covered originally,"^ and possibly the existing cross- 
wall is all that is left of a flooring of dressed stone slabs, which formed the 
original surface of the platform. On this upper surface may have stood 
erections of which we have the remains in a, c, d. These blocks with 
others, now removed or still in the earth, were doubtless the plunder of 
mediaeval masons. 

Of the remaining letters on the plan (Fig. 3) ^ represents an unhewn 
block which may have come from the interior, and f a roughly-squared 
stone with an oblong sinking, standing without foundation outside the 
south-west angle. It perhaps once held a stele, but cannot be iji situ, for 
we have seen that at the time of the making of the steps, the level of the 
ground outside the building at the western end was considerably lower. 
The stone rests upon a subsequent accumulation of earth, e is a Christian 
tile-grave. The skeleton was found extended and facing the cast beneath 
a pent-roof of four large coarse tiles : with it was a small round unpainted 
cup with a broken handle. The top of the grave is just below the bottom 
of the surface course. 

At the same height, viz. just below the sill-course, were found such 
remains of small objects as were discovered. These occurred almost 
entirely on the south side of the building, and consisted of four or five lead 
wreaths like those found at the .Vrtemisium, a few shapeless fragments of 
bronze, and four- inscribctl marble fragments. Part of a stamped ' roof- 
tile from the city wall was found at the western end of the building, and 
part of a stamped ^ brick on the northern side in the mill-channel. So far 

^ A few traces of cement weie founil on the '-.urface of the platform, and among the large stones 
of the filling, d'heie was also a mass of it oiusnle the building at the N.W. corner. This suggests 
the po--sibility t)f a cement tlooring at some period. No mortar was found on the surfaee-course or 
among the courses of the foundatmns. 

- See behnv : lnso'ipti‘'i}is ffvju (he AKa? , pp. 440 f. 

•’ See below: 'Ilic Sla/iipcd p. 346, note i6, No. 2214. 

^ InbCiibed [hpjAKAA. For a similar brick cf. S.M.C. pp. 2S and *jo (No. 543 ^* 
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as excavation was carried out on the south side of the building, no finds 
were made at a greater depth than the tile-grave. This suggests three 
periods in the history of the building : — 

1. Period of Construction. The foundation courses were presumably 
hidden, since they are poorly-dressed blocks of inferior material, and since 
the sill-course projects O'lOm. beyond them. It was at the level of the 
latter that the few finds were made. 

2. Period of Alteration. This is marked by the construction of the 

steps on a ground level r45 m. below the surface of the platform. The 
steps were clearly an addition supra, p. 297 ; which had been made 

necessary by a change in level on the western side. 

3. Mediaeval Period. A later occupation of the building, marked 
by the inferior rough wall on the surface, and probably by the restored 
top step. To this date we must attribute the Christian tile-grave. 

These alterations in level can be explained by a change in the course 
of the river-bed. We have seen that, at the time of the construction of 
the city wall, the Eurotas flowed at some distance to the east of the 
building. We must suppose that on the occasion of some flood, or 
obstruction of its bed, it changed its course slightly, and washed away 
the earth to the west of our platform. \\T know from Pausanias ^ that 
the Eurotas was liable to flood its banks in ancient times, just as it does 
to-day on the occasion of any unusually severe storm. Where the banks 
of such a torrent are unprotected, isolated channels are always liable to 
temporary variations in their course. Even during the last twelve months 
the course of several of the smaller channels has been altered by the 
autumn storms. 

We have further evidence for this explanation of the change of level 
in the condition of the steps to the west of the building. From the bottom 
of the sill-course to the beaten floor, the earth removed from the steps was 
largely mixed with sand, which must have been deposited b)' the river. 
Also the northern area of the angle of city wall, which lies directly to 
the north of the steps, is built in a manner quite different from that ot 
the fragments in the field of the Heroon. Under it were found 
fragments of coarse red pithoi which suggest a Roman rather than a 
Greek origin. We may infer, therefore, that this piece of the wall was a 


1 Pau'^. iii. 13. 8 . 
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later restoration, perhaps contemporary with the steps of our building and 
necessitated by the same destructive flood. 

This flood would also account for the disappearance of all small 
objects from the northern and western sides of the building. But on the 
south side a few finds were made, and sand is not intermixed with the 
earth. Our excavations on this side, however, have been confined to the 
immediate vicinity of the wall, and the ground in this neighbourhood may 
well have been spared, if the flood, sweeping round the building,^ entered 
the old bed lower down. Certainly, at the time when the Christian 
grave was made, the level was much the same as it had been originally, 
since the top of the grave reaches just up to the bottom of the sill- 
course. 

The west side was gradually filled with river-sand and alluvial soil, 
and by modern times the whole building had been covered to a depth of 
0*70 metre. 

The great disproportion of the length and breadth of the platform 
rendered it at once improbable that we had to deal with a temple, even 
before the absence of traces of bonding shewed the impossibility of a 
heavy stone superstructure. It seems practically certain, from the close 
resemblance of the platform to the Greater Altar of INIegalopolis in con- 
struction and in peculiarity of proportions, that we have here an altar on 
a remarkable scale. A comparison with the illustrations given in the 
report of the excavation {Excav, at Megalopolis, p. 51, Fig. 44) shews a 
platform with a similar projecting sill-course without cramp-marks, 
standing on a rough foundation filled with large undressed blocks. A 
course of triglyphs and metopes was found on the surface of the platform. 
This suggests a function for the square slab of marble found on the E. end 
of the Spartan platform. It may well be one of the square metope- 
slabs which has chanced to survive the depredations of later builders. 
The Alcgalopolitan altar measures nearly 1 1 m. by nearly 2 m., and 
is thus about half the size of the Spartan, while it is even longer in 
comparison to its width. 

The main peculiarity of the Spartan altar, therefore, consists in its 
great size. Strabo,- however, relates that there w^as an enormous altar at 

* The Hellenic bnck-stanip found on the west side of the building may have been carried down 
by the Hood fiom the original Hellenic city wall to the north. 

~ xii. 4S7 a and xiii. 5SSI). 
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Parium with the longer sides a stadc in length, and fragments have been 
found of an altar at IGcusisd whose short sides were 7*50 m. long. There 
is, of course, also the well-known altar of Pcrgam(jn on a far greater scale. 
At Kpidaiirus - a platform of large slabs, quite analogous to the Spartan 
altar, and measuring 16 m. by 3'50 I'n., is probably the great altar of 
Asklcpios. 

W'q naturally turn to Pausanias to see if he mentions any altar that 
can be connected with the platform on the banks of the Eurotas. This 
year’s discovery of the Artemisinin has rendered it highly probable that 
the passage commencing in Book III. xvi. 1, is the portion of Pausanias’ 
circuit of Sparta, which refers to this part of the river-bank. The temple 
<jf Aphrodite Mnrpho was probably situated on the hill now called 
T>'mi)annn, the sjnir of the Acropolis nearest to the Artemisium : the 
gates referred to, were in all likelihood between the modern bridge and 
the large hill .Vnalipsis to the north of the site. In this neighbourhood 
the only altar mentioned by Pausanias is that of Lycurgus, in the 
ttifU'Jios of his sanctuar)\ It is true, however, that the reference is more 
casual than we should have expected for so large a structure, and that the 
topographical grounds arc not strong enough for a definite connection of 
E\'curgus’ altar with ours. l"or these reasons an\' identification of the tw'o 
nuHt remain tentative until further evidence is discovered. 

h'urther evidence is also needed for the dating of the altar. The 
excellence of the construction seems to point to a period not later than 
the middle of the 2nd century, ]\A\; the letter forms of thiee of the 
in^ciiptions to a considerably earlier period. I'he wall of Xabis, of which 
we t)r<)hahl\- have tiaccs ’ in the field of the H croon, must have been built 
about 200 and the altar is likely to be earlier than the wall, since the 
latter ^cems to make a bend in order to include it. Perhaps it was 
adapted to coincide W'ith the boundary-wall of the ancient tetnenos of 
Lycurgus. 

Guv Diukixs. 

^ Pr fi- r, i, p. 56, 

- / .v’.'.U I'Ep.i'iii.., TL I. a ; I’l. IX. and X. Cf alMi/?.U.//. xiv. 

I p 639. 

' above, p 2S7. 
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II._EXCAVATI 0 NS at SPARTA, 1906. 


^ 5. — THK SANc TUARV ok AuiKMIh Urthia. 

(VKAiLb VII., VIII., I, 2 ) 

The traveller who approaches Sparta from the north and crosses the 
Eurotas by the new bridge (P. 12; secs before him a scries of low^ lounded 
hills which extend across his path in the form of a crescent and hide from 
his view the modern town. Straight before him the ragged core of the 
Byzantine fortification wall rises on the crest of the hill, and a bridle-path 
which climbs the steep slope to tlic old North Gate of the ]>}^zantinc 
Acropolis 13. 14 is still the shortest way from the bridge to tlic 

mt'jdcrn town. The carriage road bends to the left, and runs parallel with 
the Eurotas for over half a mile through low-l)dng meadows, then rises to 
cross the south-eastern horn of the crescent and forthwith turns inland. It 
is at this point, where the line of heights sinks towards the liver and ends 
in a tongue-shaped precipitous promontory, that the Sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia has been found (O. 15 '. North and north-west of this rocky 

tongue the ground between high-road and river sinks towards a hollow 
which in luxuriant fertility surpasses even the water-meadows, w ith their 
deep crops of vetch and clover, that line the bank higher up. Olives give 
place to mulberry-trees, and we enter a garden full of cucumber- and melon- 
beds, oranges and young peach-tices. A bed of reeds, the reeds upon 
which the Spartan boys ^lept and from which they cut their strigils. defends 
this paradise from the incursions of the river. 
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A few yards further south the character of the bank changes (Fig. i) : 
it rises steeply from a fringe of oleander and agiius castus, and its face is 
seen to be composed in great part of Roman masonry, rubble bound 
together with very hard concrete. For many years the Eurotas has here 
been eating away the substructures of a Roman building, which almost fill 
the rising ground between the garden on the north and the rocky tongue 
on the south. As the sections (PL VIII., 2 .) shew, this, too, was originally a 
low-lying hollow and liable to be flooded by the river ; a part in fact of the 



Fig. I.— The Bank of the Eurotas at the Artemisium, shewing ihe Roman 
S U BST R U CT U R ES BEFORE E XCA V A'l I (,>N . 

Limnae, which as Strabo says had originally been marshy, and so got 
their name.^ 

Before discussing the older and more interesting remains it is 
necessary to deal with these Roman ruins, once among the most con- 
spicuous of the remains of ancient Sparta. They consist, as the plan 
shows (PL VIII., I.), of an orchestra or arena surrounded by a broad concrete 
substructure which once supported seats. It is in fact a Theatre, in which 

^ Strabo 363 : tu Se tra.Xaihv ^Kifxva^i to Ka\ ^KaXovv avTh Al/ums- /ca) to too 

Aioyvcrou Upoy tV Ai^uvais 4<p' vypov ^€^7 )kos 4rvyxay€, vvv 5’ eV't ^rjpov 'iZpvcnv 
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the place of a Proscenium was filled by the front of a temple, constructed 
in quite a different style, probably in the first or second century icc. It 
will be convenient to state first what was seen here by earlier travellers, 
next to describe the results of last year's excavations, and lastly to discuss 
the purpor^e for which the building was constructed. 

J. D. Le Ro}\ who visited Sparta in 1 7 54, gives a view of a round 
building on the bank of the Eurotas which he calls the Dromos. Although 
his plan and his text, place the Dromos on the hill to north-east of the 
theatre, it appears probable that the building which he sketched was in 
reality the round building on the Artemisium site.^ 

Leake, who was here in March 1805, describes it in the followdng 
terms : — 

‘ There is another monument, apparently of the same date as the w^alls 
and aqueduct, on the slope towards the Eurotas. This is a circus, the 
smallest perhaps in existence, being only twenty-three yards in diameter 
within. But when Sparta w^as reduced to the hill wdiich is now surrounded 
with the Roman wall, this circus may have been quite large enough for the 
diminished population. The wall of the circus is sixteen feet thick, and 
was supported by large buttresses on the outside, at small distances from 
one another, a construction wdiich seems to have been intended for a con- 
siderable height of wall, as w^ell as for a great w^eight within, though not a 
vestige of seats is now to be seen. The entrance to the circus was on the 
side towards the river. Below the circus are some remains of a bridge over 
the Eurotas.’- It is marked on his sketch-plan of the site (PL 11 .) as 
‘Circular building 103 P in diam'' within the buttresses.’ 


^ Le Roy, i/iS plu^ btauA Mouiiuiejits dc la CrAv, li. PI. XIV and p. 33. ‘ Le 

Drumos etait une e^pece de stade oii le^ jeune>. Spartiales VcKeixoient a la course : il est extreme- 
ment ruine. On \oU a Tun de*^ colA, qui legardait I’Kurotas. iin grand nomine de piede^taux 
converts <rin'>criptions, qui nou^ iilstrui^ent paiueulicrement des nom^ de ceux qm a\oient rempoUe 
les prix a ce> jeux. )e ne donne p.iN ces in>,criptions ; elle^ unt cte copicej> pai M. Fuuunont . . 
maih j'ai represeiUe dan.'^ la \'ue dii Dromos, Planche xiv, la foimc d\in de ces piedestaux.’ In 
KourmontN notes there is no trace of any such building ot inscriptions ; )et he must have mentioned 
them if the) had been visible on the AcrupoIiN. Nor is it likely that remain^ >o extenMve had been 
laid bare after his vi^it in 173S and had \anished beftire Leake's in 1805. On the other hand 
Fourmont confined his attention almost eniirel) to the Roman fortress and did not explore the 
ground near the luei*. Le Ron did so with a mow to his map, and cannot have overlooked the 
Artemisium site. The insciilied j)edestals which he saw on the side towards the river lecall the five 
moulded bases found on that si<le of the atena in 1906. 1 cannot account for the position given to 

the ‘ Dromos' on his map, but it is so inaccurate and so full of speculative identifications based on 
Pausanias, that its e\idence is open t'» question. 

“ Leike, TraveL in iJie 1. p. 15 1. 


X 
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About the same time Cell saw it : — 

^ In the little plain between the city and the Eurotas are the remains 
of a very small amphitheatre, constructed in Roman times, when the pride 
of Sparta had long been humbled. The whole is the most wretched 
attempt at a public building that I recollect ever to have seen in 
Greece/ ^ 

In 1S29 the architects of the French Expedition to the iMorea made a 
plan rc[)roduccd in F'ig. 2 bclow^ and section of this ^ Amphitheatre qui 
vraiscmblablement fut construit a TEpoque du Bas-Empire/ They placed 
the Dromos on the bank to the north of it, where their map shows portions 
of two parallel lines of wall enclosing an area not unlike a stadium : ‘ CC. 
Restes de constructions de differentes epoques : toutes cellcs qui sont du 
cote du fleuve sont les plus anciennes : cedes qui lui sont opposees sont du 
inox'Cii age, a Tcxception de la partic teinte plus en noir, qui se compose dc 
fortes assises antiques. L’cspacc coinpris entre ccs anciens debris devait 
ctic le Dromos : la disposition du terrain formant encaissement parait fort 
convcnablc pour son usage, ct e’est sans doute a cause de Thabitude que 
Ton avait de etdebrer dcs jeux en cet endroit, qu’on a construit aupres, sous 
le Bas-Empire, un amphitheatre/ etc.- The idea that the Dromos or train- 
ing-ground of the Spartan youth must be sought in this plca^ant spot. 
irap Kvpcordo iVoerpw, can be traced back to Theocritus, and had been 
strong in the minds of the early travellers.*’ The Erench scholars adopted 
and developed it. Recent topographers arc inclined to place the Dromos 
and the Platanistas in the soutli-west quarter of the city. 

The next allusion is in INI lire’s Journal di. p. 2361, written in r<S3<S 

‘There is a paltry little amphitheatre, of very wretched masonr\*, but 
tolerably well preserved, in a hollow not far from the river, and in its 
neighbourhood a ravine of a form which indicates the site of the stadium.’ 

Curtius {Poloponuesos, ii, page 222^ describes ‘die anschnliche Ruinc 
eines kreisrunden GebaudLS, aus I^ackstcin erbaut. Die ausscre Ringmauer 
und besonders die aufsteigenden Stutzmauern der Sitzstufen sind gut 

^ Gell, Xavrativt of a Jouyncy in the Morca, p, 333. 

- Exped, de la j-l/oree, Arehitt itiire li. I’l^. 46 and 48, i and 2, p. 65 ; B do Sainl- 

Vinccnt, Relation, p. 420; BubLi)o, RechcrJies Gcogi aphiqius, p. 80. AldonhovcMiX Itiuerai) e dc 
rAttiqiic ct dit Pcloponnhe, a guide-book published at Athens in 1S41, roprodiicod the French plan 
of Sparta with the explanatory text, [). 328 

• TiioocritiH pictured the l)rnni<»> as l}ing among fiovvery meadows beside the Eurotas 
(xviii. 23 and 39). Cf. Chateaubriand, liineraire de Pans a Jem^alem (nouvelle edition, Gainiei). 
p. 103 ; Cell, Itineiary of the Morca, p, 232 ; l’ou<iue\ ille, Voyage de la GriiC, p 532. 
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erhalten ; der inncrc Durchmesser betragt ungefahr hundert Fuss, die 
Dicke des Gemauers mitgerechnet, gegen hundert und achtzig, Es 
scheint ein fur musikalische und andere Auffuhrungen bestimintes 
Amphitheater des romischen Sparta gewesen zu sein.' 

He goes on to speak of a valley to the west, opening in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and enclosed by artificial banks of earth, running north and 
south parallel to the river, with walls partly ancient and partly mediaeval. 
Its length was about a stadium ; it is difficult not to connect this with the 
ravine which Mure compares with a stadium, but it must be remembered 
that that lies to the south of the round building, while the horse-shoe 
opening described by Curtius seems to be the region marked on the map 
as Tagari’s garden. The two are clearly distinguished in Vischer’s 
Erhuieritngen ii. Eindnickc aus Gricchoiland^ p. 378. He travelled in 
1853, and had Curtius’ description before him. ‘ Ich habe siidlich von 
dem Odeon, fiber der Eurotasniederung einen solchen stadiumartigen 
Einschnitt, der sich von der West nach Ost gegen den Fliiss offnet, bemerkt 
und hingegen nordwestlich uber dem Odeon eine halbkreisfurmige, ganz 
der Cavea eines Theaters ahnliche \Trtiefung am Hugelrand, nach 
Nordosten gcoffnet, so dass man daraus den Blick auf den Eurotas und den 
obern Theil des Dromos hat/ The former is IMure’s ravine 'General Flan, 
rf. O. 16 .) The latter is what Boblaye calls ‘ I’excavation terminec par 
un hemicycle/ and Curtius ‘ein Thai in Hufeisenform ’ ; its contour is 
approximately given by the course of the mill-stream (General Plan, 0 . 15 . 
Nothing can be seen to-day that would justify our giving the name of 
Stadium to either of these natural hollows. Both Vischer and Bursian, who 
followed him in 1854, are silent about the ‘kunstlich gestutzten Erdwallen ’ 
mentioned by Curtius. Did Curtius himself see them 1 His description 
reads like a mere paraphrase of the French account, a remark about ‘the 
welbprcserved south-west angle ’ of the supposed Stadium being the only 
touch that suggests personal observation. In any case he as well as the 
French architects say that the fragments of wall on the west were, for the 
most part, mediaeval work on ancient foundations — slender evidence for a 
Stadium. The definitely ancient wall seen nearer the river was probably a 
part of the city wall,^ which was rediscovered here in 1906, Thus there is 

^ In 1S34 Ross and Jochmus were able to tiace the line of the enceinte along the Eurotas. 
Ross told Welcker KTagcbtich^ li. II 3) that the supposed Amphitheatre or Odeum lay close to the 
city wall — as it does. 


X 2 
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no good evidence for the Stadium which is marked in Kiepert’s plan of 
Sparta, and described in Smith’s Dictioiiary of Geography as lying to the 
north of the Odeum. 

Whatever the real nature of these mediaeval remains on ancient 
foundations, they seem to have been destroyed or covered up when the 
channel of the mill-stream, first mentioned by Vischer p. 377' in 1853, 
was excavated to bring water from the upper Eurotas to Matallas’ 
corn-mill near Psychiko. It follows the margin of the higher ground 
keeping close to the low-lying meadows which in summer are irrigated 
from it. As it was driven right tlirough the Artemisium, the constructors 
can hardly have failed to meet with inscriptions, but it was not in 
their interest to call attention to the buildings which they were destroying. 

We owe to Yischer another interesting observation. Whereas 
plans and descriptions placed the Odeum at some distance from the 
Eurotas, he found it close to the bank and could only suppose that 
the river had altered its course. The French map makes tnc distance 
rather more than 200 metres, while Leake’s sketch, older by twenty- 
five years, makes it twice as much, and Le Roy’s view gives the 
impression of a similar interval. Nowadays the main channel is only 
90 metres away, and in winter the flood washes the base of the steep 
bank. The French map shows the whole of the ground up to the main 
channel as under cultivation, and it is clear that at that time not only the 
main channel but the winter-bed of the river made a great bend to the 
east before reaching the neighbourhood of the Artemisium. 

Bursian, who visited Sparta in 1854, would interpret the building 
as an Odeum belonging to the Temple of Dionysus in the Marshes.^ 
After this it seems to have vanished from sight.- The walls remaining 
above the surface must have been quarried away, and the ground levelled 
and planted, about the middle of the last century. When our work began 
no wall was visible, except in the river-bank. The field was dotted with 
well-grown olives and mulberry-trees, and only a hollow marked the position 

’ V. GriccJunland, ii. 126. For the date of his see Arch, AnzePvr, \ii. p. 477. 

He identities Strabo\ AioftVoi; Uphv 4v \lp.vais tsee- note on p. 304) with the J^iovvaiov on or near the 
hill KoAcct/17 incntmned by Polenioii (ap. Athcn. \iii. 574 d). Hn the other hand Tozer (Ac 
from .Strabo, p. 212) thinks that "Strabo refened to the Dionysion fV Atfxvats at Athens. 

- \V. (b Clark de^cribe^ the remain^ of a ciicus, and maiks it on his plan (PI. 4) at the south- 
east angle of the Aciopolis. He mist(K;k the area uielosed by the ‘ Sloa ' and foi l ificali- >n walk 
for pait of an elliptical circus {IMoponiie-n^, ]) 163). So aNo (biide- lo.annc, Ob,rt'(c<l iSpi), 

n. p. 253. 
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of the arena. A comparison of Fig. 2 with FI. VIII, i. will show how much 
of the outer wall had been eaten away by the river since the visit of the 
French expedition. The Eurotas, a feeble enough stream in summer, is 
liable in winter to violent floods, which fill its broad gravelly bed from bank 
to bank. At such times the positions of the main channel and of the sub- 
sidiary arms arc frequently altered. Our first care, therefore, was to protect 
the bank adjoining the Aitemisium from further erosion by the construction 



Fig. 2. — Thl Theatre as SEE^ ey ihe French Kxeeuiiion. 
(The Temple, which doe^ not appeal in the French plan, been inseiie<l.) 


of a wall, and a second piece of engineering, the cutting of a new channel 
for the mill-stream, had to be undertaken before the excavation could 
proceed. 

It was not until May 30th that the new channel was brought into use 
and the old one run dry. The next nine days were devoted to ascertaining 
the outline of the Roman building, and its internal plan was so far 
recovered as to confirm some of the details given in the plan of the French 
Expedition (Fig. 2, compared with Plate VIII, i.). 
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The French surveyors saw nothing of the Temple ; they show a gap, 
but evidentl)' thought that the building had been a complete amphitheatre. 
Their accuracy is illustrated by the fact that they show the radial walls on 
either side of this gap, as breaking off just where the platform of concrete 
really comes to an end, although they were not aware of its form. The 
only part of the platform, as distinct from the radial walls, which they 
saw, was on the north-east : it projected into the river-bed and has been 
almost entirely destroyed since. Their plan shows a buttress of masonry 
thrown out towards the north, where the erosive action of the river was 
most to be feared, its ragged edge indicating that the work of destruction 
had begun. 

The Temple ( 17 m. x / 'Go m.) is considerably older than the adjoining 
theatre, although it stands at the same level. Its substructures, which 
descend to the archaic stratum 2 m. below, arc of rough Hellenic masonry 
without mortar, while the main structure is of large ashlar blocks. A 
drafted block in the substructure of the north wall shows that it was in 
part built with old materials. Remains of Hellenic buildings, found at a 
lower level in trenches A and B, probably mark the site of an older 
temple, which will be discussed in the following section. It is sufficient to 
say here that most of the objects found in association with these older 
walls, belong to the archaic period and arc found in, and below, a bed of 
sand and gravel which may have been deposited by floods. Whether the 
precinct became untenable and was for a time deserted, we cannot yet say. 
The paucity of votive offerings of the fourth and third centuries has been 
observed at other sanctuaries and may be due to other than local 
conditions. When the later Temple was built, the ground-level seems to 
have been raised by more than r5o m,, a vast amount of coarse gravel 
being brought from the adjoining river-bed to form a dry terrace for it. 
Probably when this was done the city wall, which bends outwards so as to 
include the Artemisium, had already been built and formed an effectual 
breakwater between the tevicnos and the river. The Temple faced cast, as 
appears from the greater thickness of its east wall, which no doubt 
suppoited columns. Not a fragment of these or of other architectural 
members has been found : they must havm shared the fate of the marble 
facings and .scats of the adjoining theatre. I'uture excavations may 
determine at what period the Temple was built. It is certainly Hellenic, 
not Roman. 
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About the year 200 A.D. an addition was made to the sanctuary for 
which it is hard to find a parallel. An annexe in the form of a theatre, 
54 m. in diameter, was built round the east front of the Temple, which 
supplied the place of a proscenium, enclosing a circular orchestra or arena 
2 3 m. in diameter. Its construction does not warrant the contemptuous 
descriptions of Cell and Mure, who saw only the brick walls that sup- 
ported the vanished marble scats. The auditorium rests on a platform 
of concrete, sunk to a depth which varies from i'50m. to 2*80 m. or 
more, through the gravel terrace of the later Temple to the archaic 
stratum below. Three feet from the temple w dl the concrete platform 
stops: part of a line of slabs, fixed to mark the point to which it might 
be brought, is still in position at either side of the Temple. Had the 
outer face of the concrete been carried round so as to complete the circle, it 
would have terminated at the angles of the back wall of the Temple, 
just as the inner face stops at the front angles, and this no doubt was 
the original intention and governed the diameter of the platform, which is 
so nearly equal to the length of the temple. But a segment of the 
circle was cut off, giving to the whole the shape of a horse-shoe. 

On this platform rose a small theatre of a type common in the Roman 
Empire : the substructure supporting the seats consisted of radial walls, at 
the outer extremity of which a vaulted corridor ran round the building, 
supported by piers and arches forming a continuous arcade outside. Such 
theatres seem to have been built either for winter performances and 
concerts, in which case they were covered, or for musical performances of 
a kind for which the large theatres were not fitted.^ The building before 
us differs from the normal type in that the auditorium encloses all but a 
small segment of the orchestra circle. In an ordinary theatre the extent 
of the auditorium to right and left of the stage is limited by the necessity 
for the spectators to see the stage ; in the present case the fact that the 
scats were carried so far round shows that the centre of interest was not 
the front of the temple, here corresponding to the stage, but the centre of 
the orchestra — a point of some importance for determining tl;e nature of 
the performances for which the theatre was built. Probably an altar stood 

‘ This type of thcatr<j lailial supportin^'walls and ouicr arcade is found as fai ca''l as 
liostra (iHinn, Baitkntist dtr Eh itcker u. Rovur. 739^ and as far west as Say;untuin (Dc La 
Horde, TEs/ a li. id. 103 ). Thcic weic several such llicaties in Crete, if we may 

trust Helli's drawings (Talkener, Theatres . . . ui from a MS. History of Candia hy Oiiono 

Belli in 1586) -at ilierapetra, Chersi)ne''Us and (lortyna. 
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in the centre of the orchestra, the size of which may have been determined 
by the distance of the altar from the temple ; but until the orchestra has 
been cleared it is useless to speculate. Nor is it profitable to discuss the 
details of the plan. Of the two entrances shown on the French plan 
(Fi^-. 2 above) one, that on the south, has been cleared. The distances 
and dimensions of the piers are somewhat irregular, but this may to some 
extent h ive been equalised by the facing, which was probably of large 
ashlar blocks, like one which was found near the south-east front and is 
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shown on the plan. The piers (Fig. 3} have bonding-courscs of oblong 
bricks with the usual diagonal scorings, measuring about ‘47 x ‘30 m. 

A small part of the orchestra, east and north-east of the temple-front, 
was cleared with interesting lesults. Immediately before the temple were 
remains of a pavement, one slab of which was a well-preserved inscribed 
stele (No. 40-2482, p. 376 below). I'urther to the north, along the margin of 
the orchestra, five moulded bases which had supported inscriptions or 
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statues were fou'd in situ. Some figurines of two cli fie rent types, repre- 
senting Artemis the Huntress, found at the south-east angle of the temple, 
complete the list of objects posteri.>r to the building. For fuller information 
as to the nature of the festivals for which the theatre was built, wc must 
turn to the far more numerous finds made in the concrete of the supporting 
platform.^ These include the very important series of inscriptions relating 
to victories won by teams of boys in the competitions called Ke\y]a. fi^a and 
/ca06i]paT6pLor, which are discussed by ]Mr. Tillyard in § 9 . They had been 
used as material, the smaller slabs whole, the larger broken up, at an early 
stage in the work. 

Those found last season came from the side nearest the river ; it 



Fui. .n— To Ruilir, IHK NKW ReI AIMNGAVaLI . To LfFI. IIIE r\RT "I* I HE 
Roman Suui^TRUc fuke where mcist the Inscripiions wfki fmeni*. 

remains to be seen whether they occur elsewhere in the substructure. The 
latest may be referred to the reign ot Commedus. Consequently the 
theatre is not likely to have been built until at least a generation later, for 
monuments recording victories would not have been broken up wholesale 
while the persons w’ho had erected them were alive. This brings us to the 
reign of Caracalla. It would appear indeed that there w^as some selection. 

^ I ha\e n(*i Uikcn account of a ([uantity of and some va>es found caily in the exc.iva- 

tion upon the level top of the Roman platform near the nvei-bank. The repolt^ \\hich I received 
suggest that they had been etoietl m a \ault beneath the beat^ but above the platfoim. between the 
radial walls, and aie therefoie pO''terior to the building ; but it In po^>ible that they had been buiied 
or walled up in the course of the con^tiuction. 
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Among the sitlai found last year the majority refer to victories won by 
teams of small boys fiiKLy^Lhhofjievcov) and only one (No. 15J records a 
contest of eipeve^, More significant still, only one names the event which 
ranked highest of all and was peculiar to this sanctuary, the scourging at 
the altar. Yet we know that victories in it were commemorated by 
inscriptions and statues.^ Until the whole of the evidence is before us it 
is rash to draw inferences, but it certainly appears that the inscriptions 
which were broken up were mostly such as related to minor contests. 
Space would be provided in the new building for exhibiting more 
important monuments ; some of them, as we have seen, stood about the 
margin of the orchestra. When the theatre was stripped of its marble seats 
and ashlar facing, the monuments preserved in it would be carried off. 
\Vc ma}' account in this way for the dedications to Orthia that have been 
found on other parts of the site.- 

The inscription which forms so important an exception (No. 20, 2163, 
p. 368 below ) is engraved on two fragments of red marble, found on April 
23 with fourteen other inscribed stones, in a specially productive part of the 
substructure. The victor’s name is lost. Then we have K^daev iirl (7r)[aTpoz']- 
vfjbov Aeft[/xa;^]ou vLfcdaa^ T'o\y Tr/]9 KapT€pla<i d'[j)d)[va] "Opdeta. The 
lower part is missing and we cannot say whether there was a prize-sickle 
or other emblem — we should expect a crown.*^ That this Kaprepia^ 
Contest of Endurance,-^ was the scourging at the altar, appears from a 
passage in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Apollonius, who has recently 
been at Sparta, is questioned about the scourging, and gives the official 
explanation which he heard there : that the image of Artemis came from 
Scythia and had always required human victims : that an oracle .said 

* Bwuoi/iKat, C. / G. Ua'^'l oucaU 175 '^'’'' 252. Statues. Lucian, 

Atuh har:>ii 3S. 

“ saw the inscrijition commcmnratmg the virtiu,^ of Ilcracleia daughter of Toaniriius, 

which wa-. originalK ^et up in the Arteinoiuiii, e\tracted fioin a mediaeval luiiiding between 
new Sparta and iIil Theatie in 1S41 [Rrisca ifii /'eiopouncs, p. 2l). Of the tledicalions Ity buy-\ ictois 
known before "ur excavatu ui'^. a an<l h < p. 355 below) were found at Magoula about iSoS, c in the 
pasenient of a church, d Ituilt inti^ a house in the town in 1872, while j was copied as e.ul) as 
1437 b\ Cynac of .\ncona. 

^ Statius, Thtb, iv. 233 of a lx »y w ho died at the altar, ^oronato co)itenta est Jnncrc niattr 
Ihcini^tiU'', i>rat. xxi. p. 250 (Z, ixadTCyoiv yap rh ayoivtaixa kul b (Tri(pavos. 

Aristotle, Eth, il. 6 34 ^ Se Kaprepla Tr€pi Auttcs* 6 yap icaprepboi/ ku'l VTTOufVMV ras 

Auttos, outos KapTcpiKos icTTiv Cf. Eo'i. iVu. vii. 7. 4. bhto. 1 1. 633 describes the 
KopTfpr/o-€ts by which the s^^tem of Lycurgus developed the powei of emUirance. According to 
Athenaeum, 534 Alciluades when at Sparta outdid the Spaitans in their own virtues, Kapr^pia an<l 

a(p€Aiia. 
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‘ Wet the altar with blood of men,’ <TQ(f>t(Td^€voi Se ol XaKeBacfjLoviot 
TO dirapaiTYiTov Tfj<; Ovala^ eV! top t ?) 9 /caprepta^ dy d) v a ijKOVcrtpy 

979 icrrip P'pre diTo6vi]<TKetv Ka\ d7rdp')(ea9at rfj 6e(p tov a(f)djp aipiaro^^i 
‘ hut the Spartans evaded the necessity of the sacrifice and hit upon the 
Contest of Endurance, by which they are able without loss of life to 
make oblation to the goddess of their blood.’ ^ The accuracy with which 
Philostratus uses what now appears to have been the official name, lends 
weight to another statement. Apollonius is asked what view the Greeks 
at large take of the scourgings. ‘They assemble/ is the answer, ‘just as 
they do at the Hyacinthia and Gymnopaediae, to look on with enjoyment 
and eager interest.- A contemporary of Pliilostratus, Tertullian, is equally 
definite : ‘ the festival which in our day ranks highest at Sparta, the 
Diamastigosis — that is, the Scourging— is notorious’’^ Both testimonies 
were written in the age of Severus, and illustrate the degree of public 
interest excited by this festival about the time at which w'e suppose the 
theatre in the Artemisium to have been built. 

The official explanation, given by Pausanias and others, as well 
as by Philostratus, which treated the scourging as a substitute for human 
sacrifice, was invented in comparatively late times to justify the cruel 
rite.^ In its origin perhaps a ceremony of purification, in Hellenic 
times it had developed into a rough game. Its most odious feature, 
the passive endurance of successive scourgings inflicted by way of public 
examination, appears first after the artificial revival of the old Spartan 
discipline. There is no hint of the religious motive in the first accounts, 

^ Vita ApolL vi. 20. Cicero, TitSi,. 11. 14, l‘lut. iS, Lucian, AnaAi. 3S, 

an<l others say that deatlis were not inficqucnt ; but thi^' was due to the pertinacity of the 
competitors. The point of aiTo6vi](rK€u' is that even uhcie no death occurred, the claims of the 

goddess were satisfied. 

“ Philost. /.(. (Tvviaaiv aoTrep ei ra ’TaKivOta Ka\ ras VvuvoTTiXL^Las 0ia(r6fi€voi ?j5oi'7) re /cal 
opjufj TTctcrp. lie names the two chiet festivals of Spaita. celcbiated lespectively at Am\clae and in 
the Agora. Of the former Theodoret, TJurapeutua viii. p. 90S. eupTi/i' ,u€7i(rTr;i' /cal 57jp.o0oivfai^, 
of the latter Paiusanias iii. il. 7 Se €i ns /cal al yvixvoTrai^LaL 5 ia crTroi/STjs Aa/ce 5 ai|uortois 

Vifrlv. 

' Tertullian, Ad martyras, 4. ‘ Xam quae hodie aijud Lacedaemonas solennitas maxima est, 

AiaMao'Ti7W(ris. ’d est Idagellatio, non latet ; in quo sacio ante aiam nohiles quique adiilescentes 
tlagellis affliguntur astantihus parentibus et pmpinquis et uti peiseveient adhortantihu>.‘ Cf. the 
peroration of his 50, and Ad natione^ 1. iS, both written about the same time as Ad 

martyras^ probably 197 A.D. 

^ I must reserve for a future paper a discussion of the origin and development of the custom. 
See Fra/er, l\iu\anias in. p. 341-4, Anton Thomsen in AiJiiv fur kajt ix. 

1>P- 397 - 4 I 6 j 'ind Martin Nihson, GruJii^che P\ste, pji. 190-196. d'he jussages relating to it were 
collected by Tneber in a ilissertation now out of pi ml, QuatAioiit^ LaiO/iuac^ Gottingen, 1866. 
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those of Cicero and Sctieca. Lucian makes Sfdon defend it as a part 
of the system of education devised by L\xur^us, the prime object 
r)f which was efficiency in war ; the defenders of Sparta, KaorepiKwraroi 
Kat TravTo^ ^eivov Kpeirrove^, might be taken by the enemy, tortured 
and scourged, but would never reveal their country’s secretsd The 
ron> \vfcovpyeLO)i\ who in one case known to us had himself 
won a victory at the altar/- may have held up ideals of this kind before 
the candidates in training for the Kaprepla^ ayojv, but his expositions 
must have sounded hollow in days when Sparta had no army and 
engaged in no wars. For a moment, indeed, about 214, a breath of 
real life blew through Dromos and Platanistas and precinct of Orthia, 
when Caracalla raised two local regiments for the war in the East, 
naming them Ao^o? Aukcoviko^ and A6^o9 TltTavdTi]<;? The appeal 
to ancient memories was well devised ; a Ao;^^^ such as 

had covered itself with glory at Plataea, was again to meet the Persians 
in the field. They went as volunteers, so that Sparta, civitas foedcrata 
and exempt from military obligations, could boast of her alliance with 
Rome : t)]v evTv-^eardrrjL* avpipLaj^^iav rpv Kara HepaMv, says a monument 
raised to one of them who ne\'er returned.^ It was, then, in a generation 
which had felt or was soon to feel the thrill of participation in war against 
the ancient enemy of Hellas, that the theatre was reared besides the 
Eurotas. 

It was a belated repetition of the process by vdiich at Athens, PTetria 
and many other places, an ancient dancing-ground near a temple of Diony- 
sus had grown into a permanent theatre. There, however, ample space was 
left about the temple and the great altar ; the orchestra was pushed back, 
and a minor altar served as rallying-point for the chorus. But at Sparta 
the altar of Orthia, sanctified by the blood of so man}^ generations, seems 
to have been all in all. The temple might be enclosed and almost swal- 
lowed up by the new horse-shoe building, but it was cs-,eiitial that the 
annual rites should be performed about the ancient altar. Those rites, as 

^ Lucian, Auach. 3S ad Jin. 

- C. /. G. 1 364 f’, 

* Ilcrodian, i\. 8 3, desciibcs how Caracalla formed a Maccd(;nian phalanx on ihc ancicni 
n o<Il1, otto re Sttcxpttjs pieTaTrcp.^a/ueJ'os veaviav AaKU'ViKitv Ka\ UiravaTT];/ Auxoy tVaAet. Compaie 
\VolLt‘rs' discussion of inscriptions found at Spaila \\hich mcntiMii the I’cisian campaign, Athcn. Mitt. 
xxviii. pp, 291 ff. He .shous from a lelief on a tombstone that their e(iui}'ment, like lliat ol the 
Macetlonians, was on the ancient model. 

^ C.I.G. i. J495 and Wolters, p. 296. 
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the inscriptions show, included numerous choral and musical contests 
between teams of boys strictly graduated according to years, and retaining 
the archaic nomenclature : and overshadowing these, that terrible final 
examination, which in Roman Sparta was the goal and crown of the whole 
training, the Contest of Endurance or, as Philostratus also calls it, the 
Custom of the Whips. In the fouith century it was known by the latter 
name. Libanius in a curiously self-righteous account of his student days at 
Athens, about 335-340 A.D., says that he saw Corinth, not through having 
to attend the law-courts like his less orderly companions, but ' once on my 
way to a Laconian festival, the Whips, and once when about to be initiated 
at Argos.’ ^ Later allusions show that the festival was maintained far into 
the second half of the century.' From fragments of B}'zantinc walls, 
marked on Plate VIIE, and some Christian interments — in two of them 
there were base silver car-rings and other jewellery — it appears that a 
church afterwards stood upon the site. 

R. C. Bosanqukt. 

^ Libaniu'^, Orat. 1. 23 (p. iS Reiske). Tht^ nU'^teries meant aie tho-,e of Lerna — cf. Orat. 
xiY. 7 (p, 427 K.)— which then ranked almost with the Eleu>inian. 

- Gregory Xazianzen, 0 /at. iv. p 109, and xx<i\;, p. 679 ; 'rhemistiu":, Oraf. xxi. 250 A. 
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1 1 . ^EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 

§ 6,— RE^rAixs OF THE Archaic Greek Period. 

{Plaiks VIII, I, 2, XI, XII.) 

The archaic remains, which the trial trenches have revealed at a level 
beneatii the Roman building and temple described above, present in one 
respect a striking contrast. Except inscriptions, the later buildings have 
not yielded many small objects : their impoi tance lies in their architectural 
arrangement and purpose. In the archaic stratum on the other hand, 
although some architectural fragments have already been found, and more 
are expected, the chief interest centres in the wonderful wealth of small 
(objects, doubtless votive offerings, and the light they throw on the early 
stages of art in Sparta. l^efi:>re our work this year, this deposit was 
accessible only from the side of the river, where erosion has produced a 
section of all the strata from the present surface down to virgin soil. This 
face, shewn in l^ig. i, p. 319, in its original condition before excavation, we 
have protected with a wall, to guard the site from the destructive effect of 
the floods to which the Eurotas is liable, the lowest remains being hardly 
higher than the level of the bed of the river. Work was begun at this 
naturally exposed face, where the lead figurines now in the Sparta 
Museum were found, which gave the first clue to the site, and the number 
of archaic objects unearthed in the first few hours immediately revealed its 
extraordinary richness. 

The archaic deposit extends all along Trench A (PL VUI, 2;, under the 
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temple itself, beyond which it almost immediately fails, and in lessening 
richness as far as the te;;ityios-\ya.\\, thus covering an area of some 
2,500 square metres. 

Directly above it rest the foundations of the Roman arena and its 
associated temple, except just inside the temt'/ios-\xa.\\, at the point where 
this is cut by the new water- channel. Here it was im media tel\' succeeded 
by remains of buildings, probably a house, belonging to later Greek times, 
built close against the inner side of the wall. The inner face of this part 



Fig. I. — Inner F.\ce of TemknosAValt . 


of the freed from the later Greek wall, is shewn in Fig. i. 

In the places where there arc no Roman foundations, the archaic stratum 
is separated from the surface Jiidjius by a thick layer of shingle. Its limit 
on the landward side is formed by the tcuicnos-\\ 7 \\\, where the earth 
changes from soft mud to tightly packed gravel. This, and the fact that 
no archaic objects were found outside it, shew that the wall goes back to 
this early date. 

Before the full excavation of the site it would be premature to c.xamine 
very fully the history of the sanctuary. The absence of later Greek remains 
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and the name of the site, Liuinac, indicate that it was at that time a marsh, 
probably liable to be flooded by the river ; and the layer of shingle must 
have been brought by the Romans to make a firm foundation for their 
arena, and to raise its level well above that of the river. PL VIII, 2. which 






VUj. 2.--T\r)RY Fiei^Ri'A of (Scai l 1 : i ) 


''hew,', the section disclosed on the north side of Trench A, gives the 
disposition of the strata, with the archaic shewing below the Roman. 

This archaic deposit, hitherto spoken of as single, was found to 
consist of two clearly separable strata as shewn in the sectional drawing, 
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with a marked difference of earth. The lower contained pottery of the 
Geometric period, but all so much broken that no complete vases have yet 
been recovered. IMany bronze fibulae and pins were also found and a 
scries of couchant animals in ivory. This ‘ Geometric ’ stratum was never 
more than *50 m. thick, and terminates abruptly both above and below. 

Six examples of the ivory figures of animals out of the dozen or so 
that were found, are shewn in Fig. 2. They rest on oblong bases, some- 
times decorated below with zigzag lines or incised drawings of birds 
Fig. 2, L\ d). Sheep are commonest, but other animals occur, and the 
figure shews a Sphinx (/?), a lion (r j, a dog (cf), and a calf The\* are 

all small, the bases varying from '03 to '06 m. in length. The style shews 
a good deal of realism, within the narrow limits of one motive. A unique 
example shews a beast of prey seizing an animal by the back. 

The fibulae are all of the t\'pe formed of flat coils of bronze wire, with 
the pin behind them. Some examples have two coiL only spectacle 
fibulae ’), whilst others have four or six, with a small circular plate in the 
centre. Similar fibulae were found at Olympia,^ and the specimens with two 
and four coils are indistinguishable from those from Halstatt.- 

The pins were of a type found at the Argive Heraeum, with the head 
formed of a series of bead-shaped bulbs.^ 

Two bronze animals were found, a horse and a bird, standing on bases 
formed of a frame of zigzag wire. These are characteristically Geometric, 
and occurred at Olympia and the Argive Meraeum.^ Some scarabs of 
glass-paste were found, which await further studja 

Above this ' Geometric ’ deposit is the main archaic stratum, the rich- 
ness of which is the most remarkable feature of the site. The ^oft fine 
earth of which it consists is everywhere full of small objects, of which 
Corinthian pottery, lead figurines, terracotta masks, bronze objects, and 
ivories arc the most important. Pavements and roof-tiles were also found, 
and both the trial trenches A and B are crossed by walls, which, as thev 
run in the same direction, probably belong to the same building (sec Plan, 

^ Olympia^ iv. IM. XXI, 

~ Ridgeway, Early Ai^<: in (Atfit’, i. p. 578, Figs. 126, 127. 

' A ri^ive Hi raf urn, 1. VU, LXXVIII, LXXIX. No^. 95, 195. AtHna, Hili^-ln;/! uu 

Ap/ianif Pi. 114, 44. 

* For hor>es see Olympia, iv. 1*1. XIV, and Aryi 7 r Heraeum, ii. Pis. LXXIl, LXXIV. p'or 
birds, Olympia, iv, Id. XIII. No. 210. A horse from the Temple in Aegma is published in 
Aegina, Heiligtiim aer Aphaia, p. 39 1, PI. 113, 2. 

Y 
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PL VIII, i). The lower courses of the wall in trench A arc imbedded in 
the ‘ Geometric ' stratum, and above them the stones become much larger 
and finer, and evidently as much intended to be seen, as those below to be 
concealed. The wall therefore belongs to a building set up some time 
during the period to which the objects in the upper stratum belong. 
Corinthian sherdshvere found both above and below the pavement in trench 
B, which is therefore possibly slightly later. The roof-tiles, mostly from trench 
B, are semicylindrical, and covered with a red or black glaze. One is 
from the eaves, and closed at the end, where it is painted with a pattern of 
semicircles. A piece of painted terracotta architecture ornament was also 
found. All these objects arc probably remains of a temple erected in the 
seventh century, in which the great mass of objects found in this stratum 
were offered as votives. The campaign of 1907 will be mainly devoted to 
the full excavation of this building. 


The Lead Figii ; hu es. 

These were found in ver\’ great numbers, and the total already recovered 
from this small area may be estimated as at least ten thousand. They arc 
charactcri>tic of the district, and have been found at other Laconian sites. 
Thus the Sparta Museum contains specimens from the Am}’claeum and the 
Menclaum, as well as those from the Artemisium itself, which furnished the 
first clue to the discovery of the site. These earlier finds have been 
described, with a tabular list, by Mr. Wacc, in the Catalogue of the Sparta 
Museum,^ and Fig. 3 gives the more important types that have been found 
this year. 

These are : — 

'i ) Wreaths or crowns. By far the commonest type, of which at least 
as many as all the rest put together, have been found. V. J/. C. Fig. 79, 
Xo. 552, and Fig. 81. 

(2) Figures of warriors in profile, with circular shields, which arc 
sometimes decorated with heraldic devices. Fh‘g. 3/ and 5 . d/. C. 552a. 
and Fig. 81. More rarely the warrior is .shewn in the act of charging. 

( 3) FAmale figures. 


S/>ar/a Caialo'^ue, p. 22S. 
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(4; Goddesses, generally a winged Artemis type G"ig and .V. d/. C. 

552, 679;. Athena with spear, helm, and snake-fringed is shewn in 

Fig 3^' ; and is a unique figure on a plaque holding two birds. 

(5j Horse (Fig. 3^/y cocks (Fig. 3^7,, and other animals. 5 . J/. 6". 
Fig. 79, No. 552a. 

(9) Oblong grilles. 5 . J/. C. Fig. 31, N'o. 552. The meaning of 
these is quite obscure. Examination shews that Dr. Rouse’s suggestion,^ 
that they were used to support figures of animals, is not tenable, probable 
as it seems judging from the illustrations, and from a comparison with the 
openwork bases of the bronze Geometric animals. 

'/) Palm-branches. Fig. 3//, and .S'. J/. C. Fig. (Si, Xo. 552. 

(8 ) Centaurs. 

(9) Horseman. Fig. 3g* shews an unusually large example. 

fiO; Men playing the flute or l}'re. Fig. 3/ is a man playing the 
double-flute furnished with a mouths trap. 

(^ii) Female t\'pc in the archaic running attitude Fig. 3A 

'12; Xude male figures. 

13, A great variety of less common types, jugs, sprays of flowers 
ornaments, and others. These will no doubt be greatly increased by further 
excavation. 

The figure.s are all moulded on one side onl\', and the channel through 
which the metal was poured is very often left. In the case of the horseman 
in Fig. 3^ it is very conspicuous above his head. From their enormous 
numbers they must have been the cheapest kind of votive offering. It 
may be noted that the female dress, consisting always of bodice and 
separate skirt, suits the archaic dating. 

Terracotta Masks. 

Of these some fifteen to twenty were found fairly complete (Pis. XI, 
XII), and there are a great number of fragments, which it will be possible 
partly at all events, to put together, when further excavation has given us 
all the material. They arc found only in this stratum, and in all parts of 
the site, though they were especially abundant at the cast end of trench A, 


* Kousl*, CVtT’/v Votive OJfcrini;^, p. 15, note 8. 
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where an enormous mass of them occurred. They were clearly dedicated 
objects, and were probably suspended from walL, a practice alluded to in 
a fragment of Aristophanes, as in use in the precinct of Dion^^sus at 
Athens.^ Many were never anything else than votive offerings, as they 
are too small to have been worn, and the eyes, nose, and mouth are not pierced. 
Others, with open eyes and mouths, and pierced nostrils, may well have 
been worn by the actors in some ritual drama, and then dedicated. The 
holes often found at the edges have probably been used for strings to 
hold them in position on the face. They fall into a scries of well marked 
types : — 

(i) Large female masks wearing a diadem. These are generally a 
good deal painted, especially the diadem, which is picked out with vertical 
stripes of red paint. 

1 ^ 2 ) Satyric masks, with long, upright, bestial ears, and broad low 
faces, much wrinkled. 

^3) Male masks, whose chief feature is that they have a full beard, 
spreading out from the jaws all round, giving much the appearance of the 
gold death-masks from Mycenae, but no moustache. They illustrate the 
Spartan edict, which imposed on the Spartans, besides obedience to the 
laws, the duty of shaving their moustaches.- 

''4) Masks of elderly people with much wrinkled faces (PI. XII, r). 
The wrinkles on the forehead and cheeks are often exaggerated to such a 
point, that realism becomes caricature. 

(5) Masks of the grotesque type shewn in PI. XI, The spirals on 
the check and jaws, and possibly the wrinkles in the last type, arc 
probably marks of tattooing, and some of the painted examples shew 
marks, which can hardly be anything else. It docs not follow that the 
Spartans of the seventh century tattooed their faces. IMasks, used for a 
ritual purpose, would be likely to imitate in their decoration such a 
custom long after it had become obsolete in practice. 

The specimen shown in Fig. 4, with its realistic and masterly 
modelling, stands rather apart from the others.’' 

The facial type is characterized by strongly marked features 

‘ (Quoted l>y Kou^e. GjcM' p. 162, 

- K€tp€(T 0 ot /xva-TUKa Kai TTpoa^x^^t’' toIs vofioiS. Plut. 2. 550 B. 

^ For other mask's on VU. XI and XII § 7 . 
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prominent chin, and a high well formed nose, which tends to droop at 
the end. 

Two of the terracotta masks found in graves in Samos ^ resemble 
these very closel\'. One has incised lines like the wrinkles in type 4 
above, reminding Boehlau of tattooing, and the other has long ears and a 



FiTr. 4. — Terracot'ia Mask i<rom the Artemisium. 

broad low face with wide nostrils, like the Satyr masks of our t\ pe 2. 
Grotesque terracotta masks, dated to the sixth century, have been found in 
the Punic tombs at Doruimes, near Carthage.- 

^ J. r>oehlau, .Iks loni^chcn uud Nekropohn, p. 1 57 and PI. XTH, 100. 

Moure. Lartha^e of tJu' Idiooiii p 39 nnd TMate facing ]». 36. 
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Bronzes, 

The commonest bronze objects found are pins, like those found at 
Olympia, Aegina, and the Argive Heraeum, with the head formed b}' a 
large heavy discA It is the type that, according to Thiersch, is 
characteristic of the sixth century,- and an example in silver was found, 
like one in the British Museum from near the Argive Heraeum, with 
an inscription of this dateA Of the others, the most interesting arc picevb 
of sheet-bronze, with an incised pattern imitating plaited strands, that was 
found at Olympia on fragments of shields, and regarded as Argive or 
Corinthian work of the sixth century.*^ 

Objects hi Ivory and Bone 

(1) Narrow strips of bone, generally pointed at one end, about 'lo m. 
long by ‘02 m. wide, decorated on one side with patterns of concentric 
circles and dots in square panels, which arc often edged with rows of 
triangles. One bears a figure of a man in the archaic running attitude 
very shallowly carved. These objects, whose use i^ unknown, were 
found also in the tomb by Mat alias’ mill mentioned above (N. d/. C. 549, 4; 

(2) A great number of knucklebones, some artificially flattened on the 
two opposite sides. 

(3) Bone objects of the shape and about the size of thimbles, the top 
being a separate piece fitted on like a lid. They look like pieces for some 
game like draughts, an idea which is supported by the number of knuckle- 
bones, the most primitive kind of dice, that were found.-' 

(4) Pieces of long bones split in halves and pierced with a hole in the 
centre (N. M, C. 5 49, 3). 

(5) Two four-sided ivoiy seals and a carved disc, possibly a lid, like 
those from the Argive Heraeum A The seals arc carved with intaglios of 
birds and beasts and, once, of a face. 

^ Olynnpia, iv. 1‘1. XXV, 481-485. Heraeum, ii. VU. LXX-LXXIII, N<»:. 

384-669. 

- Aeyiiua, HetlO/um der Aphaia, PI. 114, Xos. 41, 43, 50-52, and ]). 114. 

^ Argive Heraeum, ii, PI. CXXXVII and LG. iv. 508. 

Olympia, iv. PI, LXir, No'?. 3009, 3, iiioami PI. XLII. Ko. 76. 

One wa^ found by Matallas’ mill, S. M. C, 549, 8, \\here it i^, catalogued as a mouthpiece 

” Argive Heraeum, ii. p. 351, PI. CXXXTX, i 3. 
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( 6 ) Various fine ivories, of which the best is shewn in Fig. 5^:. It is a 
plaque, which when complete measured •12 m. by about *095 m., represent- 
ing a man struggling with a lion and gryphon. Fig. represents a small 
nude male figure, and a a tortoise, which was found in trench B, together 
with a turtle and a frog of the same size and material, but less well 
carved.^ 


Pottery. 

A great quantity was found all over the deposit. The painted pieces, 
all a good deal broken, belong to the ‘ Old Corinthian ' style, the second of 
the three classes under which Wilisch arranges Corinthian pottery.- It is 
marked by the yellow ground, the use of purple as a subsidiary colour, and 
representations of animals, rather than of the human figure. The drawing 
is sometimes helped out by incised lines. Both Wilisch and Walters'"^ date 
this style to the middle of the seventh century B.C. As to shapes : the 
amount yet found only permits the statement that the aryballos is 
extremely common. 

Besides this painted ware, which may very well have been imported, 
there were found great numbers of the small vases, specimens of which 
from Angelona have been published by Wace and Hasluck in B.S.A. xi. 
pp. 83 These were of a red clay, and the only decoration was on 

vases of the shape shewn in B.S.A. xi. p. 85, Fig. 6, No. 4, which often 
have thin bands of white on a black ground. 

Specimens from the Menclacum are described in the Sparta iMuseum 
Catalogue No. 553, and they have been found this year at the Ileroon on 
the river above the Artemisium, and in trial-pits on the Acropolis. 

These different wares were found indiscriminately in all parts of 
the stratum, all the objects in which seem therefore to be confined to one 
period. A close stud)’ of this pottery, which will give the best evidence for 
the date of the deposit, must be deferred until all the material has 
been made available. 

^ 'three iv<M'y pla<[ue'' from Sparta carved with tigurc-, two of a wariior and one of a w’oman, 
now at Dhiniitzana ha\e been published by G. C. Richai\K, XII, p. 41, Bl. XI. 

“ Wilisch, Dit AUkoriiithisihc I'hiuiindiistt it p. 19, 

’ Waller.s, History of An, unt VotiLry^ i. p. 31 1 ; Wiiisch, op, tit, p. 15 1. 
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Inscribed Reliefs. 

Another class of dedication is represented by four specimens. These 
are small plaques of soft stone bearing an animal rather crudely carved 
in low relief. They are discussed on pp. 333 f.. For the inscriptions on 
two of them see p. 353. 

A large number of iron spits were found, probably Spartan money. 
Owing to the dampness of the soil the}- are unfortunatel}’ much corroded. 

After a second season it should be possible to date this deposit 
with some accuracy. At present the pottery suggests the seventh, and the 
inscriptions the sixth century E.C., though there is nothing to prevent these 
latter from being somewhat earlier. Nor is the pottery exactly like the 
usual Corinthian ware ; it perhaps belongs to a local school continuing 
the earlier Corinthian tradition. The turn of the seventh and sixth 
centuries seems at present the most probable central date, although 
the accumulation of such a mass of objects must have taken some time. 

R. ]\I, Dawkins. 



LACONIA. 

11 . —EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 

§ 7. — The Cult of Orthia as Illustrated bv the Finds. 

(Plates X , XL, XII.) 

The resemblance of certain of the ivories to some in the Ephesus 
deposit makes it clear that they came from Asia. Close relations and 
exchange of gifts between Sparta and Lydia are recorded for the sixth 
century, and have been claimed for the seventh, the age of Aleman. Long 
ago Curtins pointed out certain affinities between the L)'dian goddess of 
the Lake, xArtemis Gygaea, and the Spartan Orthia.^ Now that Mr. 
Hogarth has vindicated the Hellenic character of the early worship of 
Artemis at Ephesus, it becomes probable that the great Ionian sanctuary 
may have made its influence felt at Sparta as well as at Koloene. The 
road to Sardis was by Ephesus, and the road to Ephesus by Samos, and 
with Samos too we have links. The legend of the xoanon found in a 
thicket of agnus castus is common to the cult of Hera at Samos and of 
Orthia at Sparta. Again the best parallels for the Spartan masks have 
been found, as Mr. Dawkins has pointed out, in Samian tombs. 

The lead figurines do not throw much light on the cult, since they 
seem to have been made in quantities for use at different shrines ; at 
present, at any rate, it is hard to say with certainty which types refer to 
the worship of Orthia.- On the other hand they furnish invaluable 

^ ArJi. Zeit, 1S53, pp. 150 ft'. 

“ Besides the wins^ed goddess, the figure holding two water-birds (Fig. 3 b, p. 323 above) mav 
be an Arteinib. Cf. Aixh, Zeit, i866, Taf. A, 
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evidence of the infiltration of Ionian and other elements into local art. 
We must turn therefore to the limestone carvings and the masks, both so 
far as we know peculiar to this sanctuary. But something must first be 
said of the goddess and her names. 

Pausanias iii. l6 ; quotes a story meant to explain these names : 
/caXovai'^^e ovk OpOcav fxovov aWa kol \vyohi(TiJiav tijv avTi]v, hri iv OafJLVO) 
Xvycov €vpeOy]y iTrepteiX'rjOelcra Se \u709 iTTolrjae to dyaXfia op 66 v. The 
Xvyo<^ or Agnus cast us is a shrub with blue or white flowers which grows 
freeh' in the water-courses of Greece, and was probably more prominent 
than it now is, before the introduction of the oleander. By the Eurotas it 
sometimes attains the dimensions of a tree ; the French Expedition 
measured one in the plain of Helos that was 8 m. high and had a 
trunk 20 cm. in diameter. That it was supposed at Sparta to possess 
medical virtues is certain ; Asclepius was worshipped there under the name 
6 XXyvlra^ because, says Pausanias idii. 14. 71, his xoanon was made of 
agnus-wood. What those virtues were we may judge from the sections 
devoted to agnus in the medical writers. It was efficacious in a variety of 
disorders ; the idea that it diminished sexual desire seems to have been of 
secondary importance.^ 

The association of both Orthia and Asclepius with this tree at Sparta 
may be illustrated by the fact that at Epidaurus Asclepius was sometimes 
called Orthios and Artemis, Orthia.' Whether or no Pausanias was right 
in taking opOla = opdr] as the original meaning, it is probable that when 
thc'^e titles were instituted at Epidaurus the epithet had acquired the sense 
of 'OpOoiatUy explained as denoting her who raises up or makes sound 
it seem^ to have had a special reference to child-birth. The evidence 
at Sparta goes to shew that from the first, Orthia was a goddess to 
whom women and men alike did service. In one aspect .she was nearly 
akin to Eilith\fia, for whom a precinct was built near the Artemisium by 
command of the Delphic oracle ; in another she was identified with the 
Huntress, the goddess of the chase and of war. 

' 1. xi. S07, Pliny, xxu . 59-63, Aulian, Nat. Au. i\. 26. Cf. 

XiN^on. CJr. Ftstt. p. 47. 

- Ca\va<lia>., fouilUs d' Epidaurd. 3S, 147, 155. 

' See Ri.^cher, p. 1212. s.v. Orthia (Ilofcr) for a cnlleclion of the ancient explanatioiij,. 
Schol. Vtt. I'lnd. Ul. 111. 54 Opdwaia . . . ttj opdovo")^ ras yvvouKa^ Kal els (TooTTjp'iav eK rwv roKeruv 
ayovert] . . . opOol ro'vs yevuwiuevovs. In a general ^enst Sc/ut. ad Plat. Leif. p. 450 Tr)S tt]V 
TToXireiav avopOovarjs, etc. Pait the reference to women aial children iMnore frequent. 
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The Parthcnion of Aleman, an ode to Artemis Orthia, sung by one of 
several competing choirs, is evidence that in the seventh century she 
claimed the allegiance of Spartan women. ^ From an inscription discovered 
last year, the dedication of a rudely carved horse, it appears that one of her 
titles was Parthenos ^Fig. i ). This enables us to claim for the cult of 
Orthia an ancient festival at which cakes in the form of breasts were 
carried in procession and a choir of women sang a hymn in honour of the 
Maiden.- We have the echo of such a hymn in the Lysistrata (1262;, 
where the Spartan women invoke her with the words ayporep Xprepa 
ayjpoKTove pLoXe SeOpo, 7rdpae)>€ aid. As Wyporepa, the Huntress, she was 
also a man’s goddess. The huntsman made his pra\'er at dawn to Apolk) 
and Artemis Agrotera before loosing his hounds ; the Spartan king sacri- 
ficed to her on the battle-field before bidding his pipers sound the chargee 
Since hunting was accounted the best training for war, it is not surprising 
to find the ephebi at Athens as well as at Sparta doing homage to Artemis 
Agroterad These two titles belong to the old Homeric conception and do 
not denote different cults. An epigram found at the Artemisium in 
northern Euboea named her HapOevo^ ayporepa." The women in the 
Lysistrata invoke her by both names. A men’s drinking-song calls her 
i\a(l)p^6\ov ciyporepav '’Aprepiv, d yvvatfCMu piey /epdro^.'’ And the 

dedications of horse and hound, which I have next to describe, were made, 
if we may judge from a single inscription, by men or boys to the Maiden 
Orthia. 


L 'niicstone Reliefs anei Statuettes. 

Portions of three horses carved in soft limestone were found in the archaic 
stratum; which Mr. Dawkins has described p. 381). The most complete 

1 Bcrgk, Pociat' Lynci, iii. pp 23-44 « Hamt. xwi. pp. 339-374- 

Alhen. xiv. 646 A Kpt^dvas irXaKOVvTas revas ovo/J-aariKUS AtroWo^cepos Trap’ 'AAKjuai't 
ofioicos Kol ScuCTijSiOS fV y' Trept ' A\Kfxdi/os. Ty o'X'^iuaTi jj.aaro^L^^'is Pivai (pdaKcov avrovs, 

S’auTots AdKwvas irphs rds rcov ywaiKoiv keTriddiiS, 7r€pi<Pfp€iv t' avrovs. orav /jLiWcccriv a^€iy to 
T rap€<TK€ua(riJ.4yoy iyKwiJLtov rrjs Uapdivov al eV X^P^f dKoAovdoi. 

*’ Xcn. C/T/tY- ^3» B'. 2. 20, elc. 

^ A procc^^iim of Ephebi €v ottXois in honour of \ilemi> Aj^uUera, C./.J. 11. 471 

•' Lolling, Athfu. Mitt.\\\\. 202. 

Bergk, Poetac Lynci iii. 644, from Alh. 694 1.. 

' Several unfinished caivings in the same material ^\eIe found at the same time, which makes 
it probable that they are all of local w oikmanship. Of iinished figuies, besides the one described 
in the text, the best is a ciouching goblin with grotes<pie features and huncheti back. 
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(Fig. i) bears the dedicator}' inscription ’ETrai^tSa? rat Ila( p [Oevoi e )/ce 

fopdd[i, written boiistrophedon. The variant fop0d for FopOeta is remarkable ^ 
and need not of necessity be a slip, although the omission of a letter in the 
previous word and the feeble writing shew that like the carving it was done 
by an unskilled hand — perhaps a boy’s. ?; \vyo<i, says Pausanias, iiroujae 
TO dydXpia op66v. One of the images of Artemis Brauronia is described in 
the list of her votive robes as to dyaXpca to op^di^ or rd e<7T}]K6^, the upright 
or standing, as distinguished from the older seated figure, to cdo? to dp)(alov 
or ToXidivovr So the image in the Limnaeum may have been distinguished 
as the upright, ’OpOla or ’Op0d, from the seated image in some rival 
sanctuary. By a natural transition 'Opdla would acquire the meaning also 



I. — Limkshink Rli u:i- m IIoR'^k w i i h ak<ii\ii. I\s< rii'i ion iScall i : 3.) 

of 'Opdcoala, ‘she who makes upright,’ ’ she who raises up women from 
child-bed and makes their children straight and strong ^ ; hence the cults 

^ An ln^cripti( HI foiuid }ecir FopOa[iat as a p(v>sibl'f reading, ct. ]h 353. 

- C /..L 11. Ruhcri, AnhaoL MarJun. pp. i5off. Taus. \. 3S. 5 .saw al Ainphissa 

AOTjms ayaA^a opOni', said to have been brouu^hl from Troy, apxaiorepoy koI apyorepoi' rrjy rexi^Tjy. 

' The title of l)ion\-us 'OpOos at Athens uns explained in this \\a\ ; Ainj)lnct\on learneil from 
I)lo^^so^ how to mix wine with water, 5 io koi opOui/s yeyeffdat ravs ai'dpwnovs outo? jriroi'Tas, 
TTporepoi' Oirb rov aKpdrou Ka^TTTojuef'ous (Phdochorus <?/. Ath. 381). Rut in it> origin the ejdthel 
wa> no doubt simply descriptive of an imai.;e. 

* See the Schi.lia .itiuted on p. 332, note 3 ,il,o\e. The juini^hment ol tho^e who iiU'ur the 
Width of Artemis is desciibed in Callimachu>,' II)mn to her, 12O 

ai yut/aiKes 

V ^AtjtuI 6 v 7 } 1 (Tkov(Tl A6^aji5€s iff (pvyovfrai 

TIKTOVCIV TWP 0 VO ( V 4 TT L (T <p V p V t' () p 6 h V O. U 4 (J T TJ. 
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of Epidaurus. Temples of Artemis were numerous in Laconia, and the 
goddess of this sanctuary was commonly known by her distinctive name, 
Orthia, just as Athena Alea appears on a tile-stamp ("§8. No. i \) simply as 
A lea. 

Mr. Farnelk to whose treatment of the cults of Artemis I am much 
indebted, believes that ‘a singularly wild and barbaric character attached 
to the worship and the idol ’ of Orthia ; ‘ the idea always prevailed that 
this goddess craved human blood ’ ; ‘ we cannot find any other ground for 
the connexion between Artemis 'OpOia or "OpOcoaca^ in Laconia and other 
places, and the Tauric x\rtemis, than the similarity of the traditional shape 
of their images and the survival of certain cruel rites/ ^ ILit there is little 
or no ground for the assumption that cruel rites formed part of the worship 



tills. 2 VXD 3. — Limf.monk Rklieks, Horse and Hoi nd. (Scale 1:3.) 

of Orthia or Orthosia at places other than Sparta ; and at Sparta the story 
of human sacrifice was invented to explain the flogging, itself a somewhat 
late perversion of the Lycurgan discipline. The antiquity of the idol and 
the fact that the goddess of Tauris was also known as i) HapOevo^i were 
sufficient to suggest the identification when once, as Robert has shown,- 
the influence of Euripides had made such claims fashionable. 

The relief of Epanidas, the most complete of the series, has a square 
hole through it, which shews that these little limestone plaques were 
meant to be affixed to a wall. Another fragment gives the hind part of a 
horse in the same cluldish style ; another (Fig. 2 ) a horse’s head carved 
with knowledge and decision by someone familiar with the artistic 

’ Cii/fs of ihe Greek State:, ^ ii. p. 453. 

- Archaologischc Martheu^ p. 14S. On the Ni^nificance of the title TrapOeVos see Farnell. 

if, cit, pp. 442-9* 
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methods of Ionia. The arched neck, almond-shaped eye, and sweeping 
incisions of the mane, are in the correct manner of the day, and the few 
letters visible below the muzzle bee p. 353, No. 2) are firmly cut. The dog 
(Fig. 3) is again by an unskilled hand but not without character. The 
type represented is unlike the Laconian hound described by Aristotle and 
Xenophon, which had a long nose, and was lightly built.^ Thib dog ha^ 
short, perhaps cropped, ears, a bh<_)rt square muzzle, ver\’ thick neck and 
legs and a long upturned tail. But for the collar on the neck it might 
almost be a lioness. Just such a heavy mastiff-like dog is reprebented on a 
slab from the palace of Asburbanipal, reproduced by Conrad Keller in his 
Abstaiiiuuing tier altcsten Hausticrc 'p. 73 . as evidence for the derivation 
of the iNIolossian hound from the Thibetan. It is difficult to accept his 
arguments — he would derive the Molossian breed of Epirus from specimens 
obtained by Alexander the Great on his way to India,-— but there is no 
reason why some of the hounds that were used in Assyria in the seventh 
centur\^ should not have been imported into Lacedaemon during this 
period of close intercourse with Ionia. 

A headlebS statuette in the same material and of about the same date is 
shown in Fig. 4. It represents a man or wc^man wrapped in a mantle with 
thick corded hem, \vhich is fastened across the chest with a pin. The hair 
falls over the back in a solid mat, without subdivision. The left hand is 
raided and projects from a fold of the mantle. One would unhesitatingl\' 
describe the figure as male were it n(.»t that below the mantle there appear.s 
a cN'lindrical base which might rcprebcnt a feminine chiton. The feet are 
not indicated, and there ib little modelling except in the hollow of the back.* 
Very close paralleE, so far as the costume is concerned, are furnished by 
some archaic statuettes discovered in 1902 by Dr, Kourouniotes at the 
sanctuary of Pan, near Mount L\xaon in Arcadia.^ Two of the bronzes 

’ Alia. Gtfi. Au. V. 2, Xcn. Cyut^, iv. cf. \. i and 4, Two hoiuvK of ihi^ l\pc. n\ 
terracotta anrl bronze, were amon;^ the dedication^ ArteiuH al Liooi, Jahresh, i\. pp. 44, 4S. 

“ Aristotle ">peaks of the Molo>->iaii a^' an establidied biLed, Ilisi. An. i.\. 14. (Jn the ulhei 
hand Xenophon recominencK Indian hounds for boar-hunting ( 0 ';/c;g. \. i). 

The outline of the right aim o s-.en undei the mantle, extended <Iown the light The 

figure is only a three-quarter length, being rut shor. a little below' the knees ; its cylindrical low'er 
portion may he compared with the shaft of a herin, 

* I am indebted to Dr. Kourouni(Aes f.ir an opportunity of examining these interesting 
unpubhsheil figures. Their numbers m the Athens Museum are 1 3057, 1 3059, 13060 ; 13078 n the 
upjier part of a terracotta statuette (jf bimdar t\ pe See U p a /c t i k d, 1902, p. 74, ami />. C./I. \\\ ii. 
(1903) Ids. VH.-IX. p. 300, where M. renirizet publisfies three statuettes f.uind on tins site before 
Dr. Kourouniotes' exca\ation. 
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represent men muffled from head to foot in mantles ; neither hands nor feet 
are seen. A third wears a shorter mantle, falling to the knees, and has 
both hands raised to his chest. The mantle in each case is fastened at the 
neck with a pin, which has a large disc-shaped head.^ Another bronze, 
representing a bearded man wearing a conical felt hat and scanty cloak 
with the same pin-fastening, which has recently found its way to an 
Engl ish collection, must have come from the same shrine of Pan near the 



Fi<;. 4 . — Limestone Statuette. (Scale i:i.) 


sources of the Neda.- In publishing it Professor Studniczka has discussed 
the Arcadian dress and the Arcadian style of the whole group. In the 
muffled figures he sees worshippers who had themselves portrayed in the 
warm wraps which they wore on their pilgrimage to the mountain-shrine. 
Such coverings have at all times been necessary among the snow-moun- 

* The head of the pm on our statuette was (as on the bronzes) to the spectator's ri^ht, ])ut has 
been broken or worn away. 

- Athcn. Mitt, \\\. rl. IV. p. 65, vsith inscription ‘l>av/\€as aveOvfff Uavl. 

Z 
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tains of the Peloponncse ; this woollen dilaina ma\’ have been as charac- 
teristic of the Arcadian of that da\’ a^ is the stiff round capote of the 
modern Greek mountaineer. Our Spartan figure probably reprc.-^ents a 
worshipper in his winter cloak from one of the x illages in Taygetus. 

T crracotta Masks. 

The masks found in the Artemisium form a series of exceptional 
interest. They differ from the terracottas of the * funeral mask ’ or 
protonic type, so widely diffused over the Greek world, in that they 
imitate masks meant to be worn, and may in some cases have been 
worn themselves ; the eyes are always perforated, and in most cases 
the nostrils and mouth also. Elsewhere, terracottas of a kind in demand 
for votive purposes were often reproduced mechanically from moulds, so 
that in the course of generations the patterns changed but little. Here 
on the other hand a large proportion of the masks are the result of 
free modelling, and there is a great variety of types, representing not onh' 
the work of many hands but a process of evolution extending over several 
centuries. 

There can be little doubt that they were dedicated to Orthia. It ih 
true that Strabo mentions to tov t^iovvaov Upov iv KipvaLsk but no 
dedication or tile bearing his name has been found, and the masks 
are found on both sides of the temple which is identified by numerous 
inscriptions as that of Orthia. Although the mask was far more frequently 
used in the service of Dionysus than in that of any other god, there are 
traces of its Li.se in other cults, and among others, in those of Apollo 
and Artemis in Laconia, Pollux ' iv. logj speaking of Laconian dances 
says : Kai jSapvWtKdy to piev evprjfia ViapvWt'^oVy irpoacop^^oovro Be yvvat/c€<; 
'ApripLL^t KUi ' AttoWo^vl. Hesychius gives further informati(jn about 
what seems to be the same group of dances : jBpvhaXlya' irpoacdTrov 
yvvaiKelov TreptrlOerat Kal yvvaiKda ipiiTia eVSeSurai, oOev fcal ra? pampas 
f? pa')(Xdha<i) ^pv\Xi-)(a^ KaXovai AdfCMve^ irapd to yeXoiov Kal alaxpov. 
6 '^lv6(jov t^v Qp’)(T^(TTpLavr Again ^pvXXi^tcTTaL' ot aia^pd Trpoa-coTrela 
TrepLTiOepievoi yvvaiKela Kal vpvov^ aSoi^re?. 

W'hat was the nature of these masks ? He.sychius has three words 

' MU. p. 363. ('ompare p, 308 above, note i 

- The te.xt uncertain ; cf. Nan 1 lervv erden, Le.\. Siipp’diViK/zi, and the ^loNses in nes}chms 
on QpvaKUrai. /Si'A/V.iXat, etc. NiN'.on, Gr. /'€s 0 \ pp. 184 tf. di'>cU'>Nes these ilunces at leiuuli. 
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kvvOlov, kv\lv6lov and Kvpidpa, which he explains as TrpoacoTrecov ^vXlvov 
or 7rpo(Tco7T€La ^vXiva, and also KVptTTor ol ra ^vXcva TTpoacoireia 

Kara IraXtav fcal eoprd^ovre^ rfj }^opv6aXia yeXoiaaraL Now Artemis 
Korythalia had a temple at Sparta near the brook Tiassus L\then. iv. 139) 
to which male children were brought by their nurses at a festival called 
TidrjviBta ; her title is derived from KopvddXi], the Dorian equivalent of the 
€lp€(Tid)i>y], She was therefore a goddess of childhood and vegetation and 
in both respects near akin to Orthia. Hesychius has another name, 
KopvOaXLaTpLaL' al ^opevoutrat rfj }^opv6aXia 6ea, from which we learn that 
these dances, like the jBapvWiKd, were danced by women or else by men 
in masks. In the one case we are told that the men wore ugh’ feminine 
masks, in the other only that the masks were of wood. The statements about 
the KvpiTTOL relate to Italy, probably to Dorian colonies which had brought 
the cult and dances with them. We hear of orgiastic dances in honour of 
Artemis at Dera in Taygetus, at Caryae on the Arcadian frontier, and in 
Elis where the goddess was called Kordax and the dance was explained 
as of Lydian origin — which means that it resembled the posturings of 
so-called \vBmp fcopai in honour of Artemis at Ephesus.^ Aleman’s 
PartJienion (64 ff.) describes the purple robes and golden jewellery and 
Lydian head-dresses which the receptive Sparta of that day was borrowing 
from the East, and long afterwards we hear of a tto/xtt// Xvhdyv which 
followed the scourging of the ephebi at the festival of Orthia. But 
though these external trappings may have been borrowed from Lydia and 
Ionia, though with the introduction of Lydian music the native dances 
ma}' have been modified, it is plain that there was a substratum of 
primitive Peloponnesian religion, in which a great nature-goddess wa^ 
propitiated with traditional uncouth rites. In the meadows near the 
mouth of the Alpheus stood a temple of Artemis Alpheaea, among 
surroundings not unlike those of the Spartan Artemisium ; here it was 
said that at an all-night festival, Travvvxt^, Artemis and her nymphs had 
daubed their faces with clay in order to baffle the amorous pursuit of 
Alpheus.- Here we have masking in its most primitive form, for the purpose 
of disguise and protection. A study of the masks from the Artemisium will 
shew that this was their original intention. Just as the priest of Demeter 

^ Seti the passages (juoteU l)y DieK, Heruus x\\, p, 362, Meineke, f'r. Com, Or, i. 270, and 
Arist. Clouds, 598. 

’ I’.uis. vi. 22. 5. 

Z 2 
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Kidaria at Pheneus in Arcadia put on a mask when at the m\’steries he 
smote ‘the underground folk’ with rods^ — a rite evidently intended to 
promote the fertility of the earth — so the worshippers of Artemis originally 
donned these masks lest in drawing near to the powers whose energy they 
wished to awake some harm should befall them. 

The earliest of the masks so far discovered at Sparta are of the 
Gorgon’s head type (Plates X. and XL, a.) The former is painted in 
Corinthian style and may perhaps reproduce the angular lines of a clumsy 
wooden original.- The tongue-pattern on the forehead is alternately black 



Fit;. 5.— Upi'kr I'ARI ov Terracoiia Mask. (Scale 3:8.) 

and purple, purple being used also for the lips and the tongue. The upper 
lip is shaved in true Spartan fashion, the chin covered by a pointed beard. 
.A beard surrounding the lower part of the chin is not uncommon on early 

i’aub. Mii. 15. I, .ind Fra/er's note. The name Kidaria is no doulit derived from the dance 
R/ 5 apis, Athen. xiv. 631 i>. 

Height -155 111. Thickness 'Oi to '016. Breadth inside -07, consfijuentlv too small for 
actual use except by a child. Crisp reddish micaceous clay, pale yellow slip, deep brown glaze 
paint ; purple added on alternate labels of diadem, line round lips, and tongue. Incisions made 
before laying on slip or paint -between labels, .above and below eyebrows, round the eyes' to 
indicate lashes, .and m beard. The dot-and-circle ornaments on the brow were first impressed with 
a round tipped instrument, then painted : similar impressions on the cheeks were left without 
colour. Six string-holes, in top of diadem, tip of beard, and two on either side. central tooth 
\shich rested on the tongue ha.s been broken away. 
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Gorgon-heads.^ The ears were probably pointed ; they are set high and 
must have projected above the diadem. 

The smaller Gorgon figured on PI. XI., a is of interest for the spiral 
tat2i-V\kQ markings on the cheeks, recalling Maori faces. The very rudely 
modelled mask on the same Plate (XL, b) might at first sight seem older 
than the two Gorgon-heads, but it is an example of hasty rather than 
primitive workmanship. The convention of representing the mouth as 
having lost several teeth is already established, and remains a constant 
feature. The large nose is characteristic of most of the male heads. 

Hasty or careless workmanship is the exception. Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 are 
examples of carefully modelled masks, probably of the latter part of the 
sixth century, in which the arrangement of the hair, in the one case of a 



6. — Ui’i’KR Part or Terracotta Ma^k. (.Scai.e 3:8.) 

bearded man, in the other of a woman, is shewn in detail. The treatment 
of the eye in Fig. 5 is common in the masks of this period ; in some cases 
the white of the eye is painted the natural colour, giving a very life-like 
effect. As might be expected at Sparta, where the women were not pent 
up at home like those of Ionia and Athens, their skin, when colour is used, 
is represented as pink rather than white. 

The three masks on Plate XII. illustrate a later and freer stage. It is 
often difficult to decide whether the heads are those of old men or old 
women. Thus c, which with its high bald forehead has the look of a 
philosopher, has only to be covered with a hood to become the thin kindly 
face of an old woman. It is difficult to put these heads as late as the 

^ See instances in Ro^cher, s,v. Gur^onen, pp 1707, 171S (FutIns angler). 
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latter part of the fourth century, when the fashion of shaving the beard 
became common, and the evidence of Hesychius regarding the use ot ‘ ugly 
feminine masks ’ is in favour of regarding them as those of old women. 
Plate XII., is a very delicately modelled mask, the clay being no thicker 
than pasteboard ; the hollow nose and large orifices adapt it for actual use. 

The masks just described have no very exaggerated facial markings, 
but on main' of those representing old women, the whole surface is a mass 
of wrinkles ; Fig. 8 is not an extreme instance. In others, such as Pdg. 7, 
these lines are more like cicatrices than wrinkles, and probabl\' represent 
tattooing such as may have survived among the Helots or been seen on the 
faces of imported slaves. The dreadful face of the cretin HM. XII., is an 



I'n-N. 7 AM) 8 . — Wrinkled Ma^ks. (Scale 3*8.) 

extraordinary piece of realistic modelling ; the distorted mouth and cheeks 
and the goitre on the neck are accuratelv' observed. Of this pathological 
realism we have no other instance. Like the splendid head figured and 
described by Mr, Dawkins on p. 326, it seems to be the result of a sudden 
impulse, an isolated offering made b)’ a modeller of consummate skill. 

Of milder realism there are many examples, passing into caricature. 
The original apotropaic intention of the ugly Gorgon masks makes itself 
felt to the last in these grotesque faces with enormous noses, Mich as 
startled the spectators of the Clouds} 

* SchoL Xtthes^ 343 auTai 5 € pivas El(r€\r]\v9afri 'yap ul rov irpuauTrua irfpiKel- 

aei'oi fx^yaKas piva? Kal y€\o7a «al 
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It must be remembered that Sparta had its own type of comedy 
of which Sosibius, writing in the third century ICC. has left a description. 
The hLfC7]Xt(rTy']^, as the comic actor was called, produced his effects by 
the simplest means ; he would mimic boys stealing fruit, always a popular 
adventure at Sparta, or the formal phrases of a foreign doctor — just 
such improvisations as are sometimes introduced as interludes between 
the dances at a modern Cretan Trav/jyvpL^;} The same writer tells us of a 



TUt. 9 . — Noni> 1 ROM M \sKs. (Scale 1 : 3 .) 


statue of Laughter said to have been set up b}^ Lycurgus himself, who 
encouraged mirth at proper seasons, as a sw'cetener of toil.- Certainly the 
masks from the sanctuary of Orthia suggest that her festivals were scenes 
of rustic merriment far rem(wed fnnn the austerity of tlic later scourgings. 

R. C. BosaN() 1 i : t. 

^ SosiUiU'' t?/. Alhcn. 621 D irapa Se AaK^baiixni'iois kocuikt]s TraiSms tls rponos TraXaios. ccs 
iprjcri SwtrfjSios , ouk &yat/ cnrovSaios, are Stj Ka;/ rofWois to Airbp rrj^ ^TrdpTTjs fxeraStccKOVfTTis. 
f uiueiTO yap ns iv 6i»T6\€i t?) Ae^ei KAeirTORTos ra-as oifdpav ^ ^€vikov larphv roiaurl Ae-voi'-^a k t A. 

~ Sosibius af Plut. /.jv/ir; 25. 



LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 8. — The Stamped Tiles. 

During the excavations along the course of the city wall a great 
number of fragments of tiles with stamped inscriptions were found. The 
majority, about a hundred in all, including several examples of the same 
stamp, came from the well by the Herobn (cf. p. 286). Many were found 
on the line of the wall further south, and many more in the Arte- 
misium : a few by the Altar ^ and in trial-pits north of the carriage road. 
It is by no means uncommon to find inscribed tiles in Greece ; but in this 
respect the excavations at Sparta have so far easily surpassed all previous 
finds.- The inscriptions are for the most part easy to read and intelligible, 
and fall into different classes, which in their turn sub-divide themselves 
into varieties. 

The tiles themselves, like most ancient Greek tiles, seem to have been 
semicircular in section. They arc always covered on one side by a glaze 
which varies from red to black-brown. The stamp is impressed on the 
glazed side, as a rule once, but in some cases twice. To judge by the 
broken letters and lines of graining visible in some examples, the stamp 
with which the letters were impressed was of wood.*' The object of 

^ Described in § 4 of this Report. 

- It i> interesting to note that Laconian tile> were specified to be used in repairs to the wall'> 
of the Piraeus, LG, II. i. 167, 6. 69. 

^ Perhaps the tuttos K^pajxi^iav of the Delian inventory was such a stamp : 

1882, p. 48, 1 . 172, Paris [Elati^e^ p. 116) thinks the stamp w'as cut in the mould ; it U not yet 
certain if this w as the case at Sparta. 
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glazing the tiles sometimes inside and sometimes outside, was to fit them 
for the method of roofing used, in which the edges of two tiles lying on 
their backs, arc covered by another with its back upwards. A few samples 
of square imbrices and fiat tiles have been found, but not enough to enable 
their use to be determined. 

In the following list only the most important inscriptions are given. 
Those that are doubtful, or too incomplete to be restored with any degree 
of certainty, are omitted, since future excavations may yield more complete 
specimens. None of the tile-stamps described in the following pages can 
be said to date from the Imperial period, with the possible exception of 
type 20. The rest probably belong to the last two centuries before 
Christ. 

Class A. 


1. TEIXEONAAMOZinN 
EPrnN AAAMAPXIAA ^ 

2. AAMOZ[lOE] 
TElXiaN(Al) - 

3. [|3T]20I20MAA 
[YOSAN]AlYANa)3X ^ 

4. 4)IA0AAM[0YTE1XE] 
HN AAM[0EI0E] ^ 

5. AAMOCIOCTEI 
XEONANTIOXOY ’ 

6. AAMOCIOCTElXEflN 
EPrnNAEYAMEPOY^ 


IMoenium publicorum (tegula), 
redemptore Damarchida. 

Publica (tegula), 

IMoenium, Di[ ] (redemptore). 

Publica (tegula) moenium, 

Lysandro (redemptore). 

Philodamo (redemptore), moenium 
publica (tegula). 

Publica (tegula) moenium, 

Antiocho (redemptore). 

Publica (tegula) moenium, 
redemptore Euamero. 


7. AAMOCIOITCIX Publicae (tegulac) moenium, 

€Cjl)NC(jl)THPI A ^ Sotcrida (redemptore), 

^ Ten specimen^, all from the well, Inv. Nos. 2342, 2343 + 2387, 2354? ^ 355 ' 23S2, 23SS, 
2401, 2420, 2425, 2434, 

“ Five specimens from the well. Inv. Nos. 2340, 2341, 2347, 2353, 2463. 

Three specimens fiom the %\ell, all from the same stamp, Inv. Nos. 2338, 2344, 2427. 

^ One specimen from the well, Inv. No. 2433, 

' Two specimens from the same stamp, from the well, Inv, Nos. 2352, 2416 + 2422. 

Thirteen specimens, most from the same stamp, from the well, Inv. Nos. 2337, 2339, 2345, 
2346, 2348, 2349, 2350, 2351, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2436, 2456. 

‘ Two specimens from same stamp, both from the vvell, Inv. Nos. 2442, 2458. 
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8. [a AM0CI0C]T€ ! X€(jl)N Publica (tegula) mocnium, 

[€Pr(jL)NAMeA]A(N!)nnOY ^ redemptorc Melanippo. 

9. [a A]M0C10CT€IX Publica Acgulaj mocniuin, 

[e(jL)N]AIONYCIOC - Dionysius Aedemptor . 

The tiles bearing these inscriptions were without doubt made 
expressly for the city walls. The formula mentions that the tile was state 
propert)', the public work for which the tile was intended, and the name of 
the contractor. None of the contractors are otherwise known except 
Euamerus, whose name occurs also on bricks made for the Skanotheke.^ 
Tiles or bricks stamped as state property have been found at Spartap 
Megalopolis/’ Pergamum/’ Eretria/ Tanagray Tcgea/ Athens/" Piraeus/^ 
PAataea/- Mantineia/^ and the Argive Heraeum.^^ Tiles spccialh' made 
for the city walls have hitherto onl\’ been found at Pergamum/ ' 


Class B. 


10. AAMOZIOZTE 
AOANAinPA^® 

Stamp complete 

11. AAMOIIOSTEIXE 
nNAAEASA4)P[OAl] 
SlOYEniAPXI AAA 


Publica I tegula ; moenium 
ex officina; Athenae, Pra[tolao] 
redemptore^ 

Publica (tegula; moenium 
ex ofheina) Aleae, 
f re d e m p t ore ) A ph rod i s i o, 
patronomo Archiada. 


" Four specimens, all from '^anu* slump, \\ hose wooden character is most maiked; thiee are 
from the well, the fourth (2470) from a hill by Magoula, where it is possible to cnujectuie that the 
wall ran, Inv. Xo^.. 23S4, 2437, 2444, 2470. The beginning of the ''Umc i" peihap- to be found in 
lw<^ fragments both fmm the >ame stamp {one (23S5) from the w'ell. the other 124711 fo.m the -ame 

AAM 

hill at Maiioula) which read 

- € p r 

- One specimen, Inv Xo. 2398, fiom the well. 

Inv. Xo, 2078. ^ S/(zr/u d//o-. Gz/. 712 

’ (lardner and others, pp. 140, 4. 

'■ Fiankel, f>iS( hriftoi v. /\ ii. Nos. 724, 728. 

^ Richardson af, Waldstein. Ar^izu Heraeitni^ i. p 218, 4. 


" Pans, ElatA, p. II2, lo 
/LG//. 188S, p. 356. 

Paris. E!ah€, p. 113 
Richardson, op. nt p. 217. 

Three specimens, Inv. Xos. 

2214'; is fr<jm the altar, the other two from the well. 

Six specimens, all from the same stamp, Inv. Xos, 2293, 2356, 2357, 2338, 2414, 2426. 
Two, 2293 and 2414, which are stamped twice, are from the wall north of the altai , the others from 
the well. 


At/LOi Mitt. 1879, p. 144 
H.C.H. 1887, p. 209, 4 
' ^ Fougeres, APautuiLe., p. 539, 

hr.tnkel, op, cU. 11 Xo. 645. inscribed TEIXDN only. 
214, 2370, 240S ; the two latter from the same stamp. ( Jne 
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This second class of tile-stamps, though including only two varieties, is 
more important. One (10) mentions in addition to the contractor and the 
public work for which the tile was destined, the factory where it was made, 
that of Athena. The abbreviation of TElXEjfiN to TE is unusual: the 
expansion of HPA to HPATOAAOY is merely conjectural; any other 
name beginning with Upa would suit. The other (11) whose formula is 
yet fuller, gives the year, indicated by the name of the eponymous patronomus 
Archiadas (unfortunately not otherwise known ^), and further specifies the 
factory by calling it that of Alea- : which seems to mean that tile-works*^ 
were attached to, and formed part of the endowment of, the sanctuary of 
Athena Alea. This sanctuary stood on the bank of the Eurotas near a 
bridge, on the road to Therapne.*^ At the present day there are tile-works 
near the river bank, in a line between Sparta and Therapne, but there is 
as yet no reason to assume that the shrine of Athena Alea stood here. 

Class C. 


12. 

[AAMOSIjOS 

Publica (tegula) 


AOAN AZAY “ 

Athcnac (ex ofheina), An [ 

(redemptore). 

13. 

[aaJmozioi 

Publica (tegula) 


[A0]ANASNI 

Athenae (ex officina , Ni [ 

(redemptore). 

14. 

[a]amozioz [z] 

Publica (tegula) 


[A]0ANAZnOAYK[AH] ^ 

Athenae (ex officina , Pohxle^ 
redcinptor). 

15. 

AAMOZIOZ Z 

Publica (tegula) 


A0ANAZc|)IAOKAH 

Athenae icx officina", Philoclc: 
(redemptor). 


’ See the lists c;iven by Hoeckh in the C. /. (C i. pp. 6o() f., .mil by I.e Pas-Fouenrt, p. 109* 
Some of the F.lataea lile> are dated in the same way, v. Paris, pp, 113 'Vi/y. 

- For the use of Alea to denote Athena Alea compaie the 'A\ 4 ai of the Tegca insciiption. 
/V. C.//. 1889, p 281 ; V. also FougAes, p. 28S. 

■' At Pnene the State o\\ ned tile-works ; for tiles in^^cribed TIOAEfiZ and APOMLONOC 
nOAECOC were found there ; Hiller von Haei tringen, v.P., 359, 9, 10, 26. 27. 

^ Xenophon, IlelUuha, vi. 5. 27 ; Pausanias, lii. 19. 7. 

’ One specimen, Inv. No 2371. from the well. 

Two specimens, Inv. No'-;. 2281, 2430 ; the tiist from trial pit'^ nmih of the carriage road, 
the other from the well. 

" One specimen, Inv. No. 2454, from the Ileroun. 

^ Si\ specimens, Inv, Nds. 2377, -368, 2423, 2424, 243s, 243S, 2446-2453, all from the 
"ame stamp, and from the well. 
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16. 

AAMOCIOC 
A0ANAC4)IA ^ 


Publica (tegula) 

Athenae (ex officinaj. Phil[ocles] 
(redemptork 

17. 

AAMOSIOZ 

A0AN AZ - 


Publica (tegula) 

Athenae (ex officina). 

The formula on this class is less full, and only states that the tiles 
were made for public works at the factory of Athena. In most varieties 
the name of the contractor is also added, either in full or in abbreviation. 
The name 4)1A0KAHZ in Xo. 15, confirms Tod’s conjecture that the 


stamps of type 16, found by Ross at Sparta, should be completed 
4)IA0KAHC and not 4)1A0C as Ross suggested/' Though these tiles 
were not made expressly for the city wall, yet they were extensively used 
for it. Stamps of type 17, are common all along its course, and of type 16, 
seven examples out of eight were found on the line of the wall by the 


Heroon. 




Class D. 

18. 

lEPO! 

BOPOEIAZ ^ 

Sacrae (tegulae) Orthiae. 

19. 

BCOP0E1AZ 
lEPOl •' 

Orthiae (tegulae) sacrae. 

20. 

bop[o]eiaci APO! 

Orthiae (tegulae) sacrae. 

21. 

EAEYZIA ' 

(Incomplete stamp.) 

Eileithyia. 


^ Eight specimens, Inv. Nos. 2228, 2240, 2258, 2259, 2260, 2272, 2273, 2450 ; the fiist seven 
from the line of the wall by the Heroon, the other from the well : cf. Ross, Ins<ry. Graei. hied, i. 50. 

“ P"orty-nine certain specimens of this stamp have been found at the Heronn, the Aitemisium. 
the Theatre, and elsewhere : the majority have so far been discovered on the line of the citv wall. 

’ S.M,C. p. 28. 

^ 'bwelve specimen^, Inv. Xos. 2127, 2192, 2278, 2329, and 2407 are from the same -tamp ; 
2334 is from a difterent stamp ; the rest are uncertain 2313, 2315, 2321, 2322, 2331, 2469. All 
are from the Artemisium. 

P'ourteen specimen^, Inv. Xos. 2177, 2177^^ 2205, and 2330 are from one stamp ; 2193 
2314 are from another: the rest 2188, 2316, 2319, 2320, 2432, 2441, 2467, ami 2468 are doubtful. 
All are from the Artemisium. 

Foul Specimens, all from the Artemisium, No^. 2226, 2318, 2323, 2406; the la^t three are 
from the ';ame stamp. 

" Two specimens, one 2294 from the Artemisium, the other 2287 from the city wall by 
Tagari’s garden. 
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22. BAIAEINABI ^ Regi Xabidi. 

(circular stamp.) 

Tiles of the first three types of this class were found only at the shrine 
of Artemis Orthia and afford additional evidence for its identification. 
An exactly similar inscription is that found near Elataea on the aadfitvOot 
from the shrine of Athena Cranaea^ A0ANAS lEPOZ.- The use of the 
genitive BOP0E1AZ, indicating the destination and not the maker of the 
tile, has many parallels. At the shrine of Athena Cranaea were found 
tiles reading A0ANAE EN KPANAlZ-^; from the Amyclaeum we have 
ATTOAAflNOZ EN AMYKAAIOM; from Pergamon there are the stamps 
BAZIAEION, TEIXnN, and lEPHN"'; from Sparta itself we have 
TElXETiN and CKANO 0 HKAC 6 ; Eom Megalopolis 4)lAinnEIOY and 
CK ANO0Hl< AC “ ; from Mantineia OOAAPEOZ-; and from L ycosura 
XeaiTOLva^P Also from the Argive Heraeum there is the stamp 
ZaKAHZ APXITEKTHN AAMOlOl HPAZ.i® These last two words mean 
tcgidac publicae Herae}^ 

This implies that the Argive Heraeum was a state shrine, and that the 
state was responsible for repairing it. Similarly, bricks inscribed irXlvOo^i 
hafioala eVi 'AireWea were used at the temple of Athena Cranaea.^- At 
Sparta, however, it seems that the trustees of the shrine of Artemis Orthia 
were in charge of the fabric. This was the case at Delos, where the 
inventories of the hieropoioi mention the purchase and use of tiles, and of 
woodwork.^'^ 

Of type 21 only two specimens have been found, one at the Artemisium, 

^ One specimen, from the city wall by Tagari’s garden, Inv. Xo. 22S6. 

- Paris, Eiaicey p. 1S3, cf. the tiles stamped |EPA found at the temple at Abae, 

1S96, p. 298. 

■ Paris, o/>. cit. p. 82 

Sparta Mus. Cat. Nos. 636-642, 644: cf. Richard'son ap. Waldstein, Ilcracu/a. T. 

p. 216; van Hook, Seri. Phil. IVoch. 1904, p. 1470. 

Frankel, I ti sc hr if ten v. P. ii. Nos. 641, 645, 646. 

Sparta -Mus Cat. Nos. 276, 535, 712. 

~ (lardner and others, Mt^stalopohsy p. 140, i, 4. 

tougeres, P.C.II. 1890, p. 255 bl. p. 191. ' iSSo, ]>. i6o, 

Richardson, c/. cif. p. 217. 

They might also be rendered T'^gnuic piihlicac er offiiina IP rac on the analogy of type n. 
This would mean that there were tde- works attached to the Argive Heraeum, Rut this is verv 
unlikely. 

Paris, E/atS'y p. 115; the tiles from the Hemon of Podaies at Mantineia are inscribed 

nOAAPEOZ aa[mozios] , V. Mantiiu\'^ p. 191. 

‘‘ Homolle, J^.C H. iS8:, pp. 135, 136. 
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and the other by the city wall just above Tagari's garden. This seems 
to suggc^t that a temple of Eileithyia was in the neighbourhood, which is 
confirmed b\' Pausanias, who says that there was a shrine of this goddess 
near that of Artemis Orthiad 

The solitary example of type 22 stands alone because of its circular 
shape and its historical interest. The use of the dative is unusual, but 
there is little doubt that this tile, like one formerly in the Museum, was 
made by order of the tyrant Xabis. \Vc have an exact parallel in tiles 
from Oeniadae inscribed 4)iAinnoY, since they are believed to belong to 
re-fortihcation carried out by Philip V.- Similar personal inscriptions 
occur on tiles from Megalopolis’^ and Ei)idaurus,^ reading respectively 
cj)lAOnOIMHN All and ANTCONeiNOY, the latter of which refers to 
Antoninus Pius. The regal inscription has analogies in tiles from Kertch'* 
and Pergamon, reading BAZIAlKH^^ ; and at the latter site there was also 
found a series of tiles stamped AB, which may be for ’ArrdXov l3ao-i\eo)^,~ 
but is usually taken as ’ArrdXov jSacnXevovTo^;^ and as a date. The tile 
formerly in the Museum, but now lost, read BAAEOZ NABIOZ.^ Wolters 
conjectured that it was made for repairs to the city wail, which Nabis is 
said by Pausanias ■' to have undertaken, and this view is confirmed b}' the 
fact that our tile was found beside the city wall, 

Alan J. B. Wace. 

* PaiNania", lu. 17. i. 

- AJ.A. 1904, p. 170- 
^ J.H.S, 1S93, p. 336, 

^ Cavvadia'^, Foitille^> d' Epidaiirc^ I,, p. 107, 247 
■ Macpher'>()n, Antiquities of KertiJi^ pp. 72, 75. 

Frankel, Inschnften v, 1 \ ii. No. 642. ~ Erankel. cp. <it. No-. 652 

' Wolter-, Atheu. Mat, 189S, p 139: cf. the com inscription, Wroth, Nnm Chron, 1897, 
p. 107. BAIAEI 1- the Dune form for flue to tlie dropping of 2 bet\Neen t\\o vowels : 

in earlier insciiptioii^ an aspirate B would appear betw een the vo\seL ; r. Collitz-Hechtel, 4421, 
4422 ; Mcistci. Dort,r K, Ac'uier, p. II. 

I’ausanias, \ii. 8 . 5. 



LACONIA. 

II.__EXCAVATI 0 NS at SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 9 . — Inscriptions from the Artemisium. 

The inscriptions may be classed as follows : (i) about fifty from 
the Artemisium; ( 2 ) a few fragments found near the Altar; (3 about 
forty from various other sites. The last class includes many which 
were found built into the late Byz in tine walls and a few which were 
obtained outside the area of the excavation, but are undoubtedly of Spartan 
origin. A final section deals with the inscriptions copied by Fourmont. 

It has been thought best to publish without dela}' everything but 
small fragments. The commentary does not claim to be complete ; this 
applies especially to the inscriptions from the Artemisium where no 
finality of conclusion can be reached until all available stunes have 
been dug out and read. With very few exceptions the inscriptions 
arc given from my own copies and impres>ions.^ 

The figures in brackets are the current numbers of the Excavation 
Inventory and are at present affixed to the stones in the Museum at 
Sparta. All measurements are given in metres. 

‘ I wiUi i'> thank Mr. M. N. Tud for hi-, great kinJne^s in reading through the whole of this 
article, and for many \aKiable corrections, note-., and reference'^ ; and Mr. I). (h Hogarth and 
Dr. W. 11. D. Kou^e for their help and suggestions. Mr. A. M. Woodward has kindly supplied 
the paragrajdis marked with his initials. 
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SUMMARY OF CLASSIFICATION. 


From ihc ArUniU‘>mm — 

Archaic Fragment.'. .... 

Votive Inscriptions of the Hoys' Contests 
Other Inscriptions .... 

From the Altar 
From other sites — 

.'spartan Decree 

Fa\s regarding the Leonulea . 

Honoiary Tnsciiplions 
Fists of Magistrates, etc. 

Crave Inscripnoiis .... 

Various ...... 

Note on Inscriptions copied hy Fourmont 
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IXst’RIPTIONS FoUM) at THE ARTEMISIUM. 


Of all Spartans cults the worship of Artemis Orthia is the most famous 
and the most typical of the Spartan character. The goddess, who had 
been adored at Sparta from the earliest dawn of men’s tradition^ was the 
patroness of the Spartan youth in their warlike training ; at her altar the 
lads underwent the ordeal of the lash,- and to her the choirs of maidens 
sang and brought their offerings by starlight.^ Her worship lasted 
late into the Roman Empire ; Pausanias, no less than Plutarch, speaks of 
the ordeal as still in use in his own day,^ and inscriptions of the Imperial 
age tell of offerings to the goddess by winners in certain contests 
among the boys. A few of these stones had long been known in 
the Sparta Museum," but all record of their finding-place was lost. 
The circumstances of the identification of the Artemisium have been 
related above (pp. 278 f.y The precinct has already yielded inscriptions 
in large numbers, among them a few archaic fragments. 


’ Her image wa*^ '^aid to lie that stolen from the Tauri by Iphigenia and Ore^lch (Faus. iii. 16, 
^ 7). Helen was said to ha\c <lanced in her temple tFUit. Thc^. 31). 

- Pans. ^ 10. 

' Aleman, fr. 5 (Hergk) 60 tf. Tai 7r€Afta5€y yap aixiv { ’ 0 ^ 6 ta (p^pos (p^polaats 1 vvktu 57 
au^poaiav are a-qpiov \ 6.<TTpuv aF^ipofxfvai fxdxovrai. 

Pau^. id. ; Pint. Lymr^. l8 . . . ttoWovs iirirov $u}/j,ov rrjs 'Opdias eu;pa»fa,u€i/ dirodvijaKovTas 
rais Tr\r}yai 5 . Cf. Pint. Ifis/. La, oil. p. 239 C ; cf. .Sam Wide, Ladoiiisclu 99, II3, and 

pp. 317 f. abo\e. 

These are given below. 
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Arc/iaic Fragments. 

1. On an archaic relief of a horse in soft stone ; letters scratched 
unevenly.^ 

EP AN I D A $TA! n A' "R7ravlha<^ rat 7ra{p)[6€V0i 

A(8) ave]0(e)K€ Fopd{etUi[L]. 

There is no room for any form of WprepiL^ on the stone. The second 
vowel of dveOe/ce seems to have been left out by mistake, and also 
the -et - in 'OpSeta ; the final iota may be worn away. It is doubtful 
whether P or p was the form for p, the short btrokc may be merely a flaw in 
the stone. 

This inscription may go back to the late seventh or early sixth century 
B.c. It has the forms which mark the earliest period of the Laconian 
alphabet: three-stroke o-, crossed 6, e with long back-stroke, the use of 
A and the boustrophedon writing (cf. Roberts, Introd. to Gk. Epigr. i. 
pp. 248 ff.). The stone was found with pottery of the ‘ Corinthian ’ type. 
The chief point worthy of note is the name of the goddess, who i> 
called ILapOevo^i 'OpO[€i]a with no mention of Artemis. It will be seen 
below that even in later times she was often called bimply Orthia. 
and it is easy to believe that such was her popular name throughout. The 
title '7rap0evo<i recurs in a metrical dedication to Artemis Orthia (5 below). 

2. Small fragment of relief with horse’s head. 

F C F(o [pOetai 

FI dve6]€[K)[€. } 

This inscription is of the same nature as the last. 


Dedications by the Wiiuiers in the Boys' Co )i test. 

Of this class of inscription a fair number of examples are already 
known, and the excavations yielded a great many new stones of the .same 
type. In almost all ca.scs the victory is recorded on a small ornamental 
slab or stele of local marble ; the decoration consisted of a gable-top. 


^ Fora rcpri>iluction \k 334. Fij. l. 


A A 
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sometimes with the addition of corner ornaments or acroteria : elsewhere a 
small pediment was carved on the slab, or it was embellished with rosettes 
or other conventional designs. Many of the slabs further show a groove 
or socket for holding a sickle-shaped object, and in two instances this 
object has remained in place. It is iron and resembles aflat rather clumsy 
sickle-blade ; for the present therefore it will be spoken of as a sickle 
without any assumption as to its real nature. Sometimes the sickle was 
not let into the stone but fastened to it by rivets. Every stone of this 
class that is whole or nearly whole shews some trace of the sickle, which 
therefore must have been an essential to the dedication. The form of 
words stating the successes of the victors seems to have been fixed by 
custom, and hence it is possible to see the sense of many small fragments 
which otherwise could not be understood. A feature of some of these 
inscriptions is their attempted return to the old Doric dialect ; — -that this is 
merely affectation is shewn by the varying degrees of archaism that the 
inscriptions present, and by the lateness of the date, since the most consist- 
ently archaistic inscriptions seem to belong to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. A detailed discussion of the various points presented by these 
inscriptions will be given at the end of the body of texts, but at the 
outset a few words of explanation may be allowed. The dedicators are 
boys, who as leaders, seemingly, of their own bands {^ovat or ayeXaij won 
certain contests : these were either the Hunt (called KaddrjparopLVy etc. — > 
that is, some kind of athletic match) or a Musical Competition (called 
either /xwa or the two being probably different). The contest is 

commonly called to iraihiKov, as a whole, the other three words describing 
the branch of it in which the winner had been engaged ; the age of the 
winner is sometimes specially defined, mostly by the term 
which seeems to have meant a boy in the third )’ear of his state-training 
when he was nine years old.^ The other indications of age or standing arc 
obscure and will be discussed later. The iron sickle let into the stone 
as an offering to Artemis Orthia was the prize given for the contest. The 
inscriptions generally give the date of the victories, the year being fixed, as 
usual under the Romans, by the Trarpovofio^ eVtii/u/to?, who is alluded to 
simply as irarpovofio^^. The dating of most of the inscriptions is a matter 

^ The* tenth year of a life being denoted by ^iKixiC6fj.€vos, such boys are often called 

hoys of ten year'^ ; whereas (as far a^. can be determined) they were still according to our reckoning 
nine years oM. 
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of great uncertainty. The earliest of those newly found may belong to 
the beginning of the Roman era, and the latest to the age of Commodus ; 
within these limits there are few fixed points, and even where the 
Eponymus is known it is seldom possible to fix his year of ofifice. It 
is to be hoped that further discoveries will increase the means for building 
up a SN'stem of Spartan chronology. In order to give a complete view of 
the inscriptions in hand we shall first repeat the examples already published. 

(a) Gable-topped slab of white marble with sickle let in. Collitz- 

Bechtel, 4501 (pp. 41, 145). Preger, Ath. Mitt, xxii (1897), 334 i, 

with facsimile. S,M.C} No. 218. 

'OpdGLrj Scopov A€\ovt€V<; dv€6r)\K6 ^oay6<; \ 

fjLMav viKr]\\(Tai; /cat raS* eTradXa \ \a^(i>v | 5 

teat pb €aT€y(r€ Tralrrjp ela-apiOfiot^ | € Treat \ 

‘(Dianae) Ortheae donum Leonteus dedicavit boagus {i.e. dux pucro- 
rum), victor certaminis Moae (cantus), hoc praemio reportato. Et me 
honoravit pater aequalibus versibus.’ - 

The sum of the numbers represented by the letters in each line 
amounts to the same total, that is 2730. Between the second and 

third verses there is a space, perhaps meant for another hexameter. 

(b) Similar slab. Collitz-Bechtel, 4500 (pp, 41, 145). Ptegcr, ib. 
No. 2. S,M.C, 219 + 501. 

^ \ya6f) I ^i\y)Top OtXj/rtw ] eirl irarpo vopbo) Top- \ 5 

yLiTTrct) rcb {VopyiTTirfo) | vetKaap KeXvav | ^Aprepiri 
Beoperea j dvi(n]Ke, 

Keavav, given by some authorities, should certainly read KeXvav, a 
by-form of the usual KcXrjav. The stone has A not A. 

‘ Quod dedicanti bonum et faustum sit ; Philetus, Philcti filius, patro- 
nomo Gorgippo Gorgippi f. victor certaminis Cclyae Tcantus), Dianae 
Ortheae dedicavit.’ 

‘ Thi'. .ihhreviaiion has been adot:ted throughout for Sparta Museum Cataloi^iic. 

- A literal translation is added to each inscription. I have chosen Latin for the sake of 
keeping the order of words. 


A A 2 
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(^r) Similar slab. Collitz-Bechtel, 4499 (pp. 40, I45;- Preger, ib. 
No. 3. S.M.C. 220. 

' XyaOa | | M. Avp. Zei^^iTTTTOp 6 /f[at] | YiXiavhpop 

^L\opiov(jw le pevp jS^evKiTrirlhcov fcal TivBapi\?)dv 5 

l3ovay6p /jLLfCKt')(^i8Sofi4\v(op eVt TraTpovo/jbco IIo. At- 
Xlo) I XafjiQKpariha rw ’AXKav^ptSa dp\'^i€p€op ro) 

Se/Saard) Kal |j [0]eta)i^ Trpoyovoyv cord) (f)iXo~ 10 

\^K\aia]apop Kal (piXoTrarpiBopj al\_(o\via)^ dyopavopLco 
7rX€io-Tov[^6iK(o | TTapaS^o^co Kal dpicrTco '^XXd^vwv \ 
v€iKa]ap KacrcrrjpaTopcv \ ['ApT]e/jitSL Bwp^ea di> K€V. I 5 

In line 14 the editors inserted fMcoav after Kaca^^paropiv. There is 
indeed room on the stone, but no further ground for the addition. 

‘ Bona fortuna ; M. Aur. Zeuxippus, vel Cleander, Philomusi filius, 
sacerdos Leucippidum et Tindaridarum, dux puerorum decennium, patro- 
nomo P. Aelio Damocratida Alcandridae f. pontifice maximo August! et 
eius Divorum patrum, amico Caesaris, amico patriae, perpetuo agoranomo 
(vel aedili) victore illustrissimo, optimo Graecorum, victor certaminis Cassera- 
tori (venationisj Dianae Ortheae dedicavit.' 

{d) Slab with sockets for two sickles. Collitz-Bechtel, 4498 (pp, 40, 
145). Preger ib. No. 4. S.M,C. 221. 

1 09 Kal ^eiKri(f>6p\o<; oi ^€LK7}<f)6poVj\v€iKdavT€p Kacr- \ 

arjparopcv fxdyav KaiX\^^\av ’ AprefitBt Bcop^ea dv\e~ 5 

OrfKav iirl 7raTpov6/jL\ov Map(/cov) AvpirjXcov) ^(jdaivetKov | 

Tov ^eiKapcovof;, <^(i)[X](o)[Acat'] | (o'ap)[op Kal (jiiXoTrdrpiSop.] 

‘ us et Nicephorus, Nicephori filii, victores certaminum Casscratori 

Moae Caeleae (venationis et cantus), Dianae Ortheae dedicavcrunt, 
patronomo IM. Aur. Sosinico Nicaronis f. amico Caesaris, amico patriae.’ 
In 11 . 4-5 KaLX[y]]av or KatX[v]av is a better reading than KaiXldy^av. The 
reasons for the change will be seen below. 

(c) Slab with socket for sickle. Martha, B.C.H, III, 194, No. 5. 
Preger, ib. No. 5. S.AI.C. 410. 

Map/co9 OtiaXe|p/o9 Ov\7rtai^09 ] AfpOovrjro^; Sa)| - 
{aiK')[p]dTOV^ ^ovay [09 fiiKLh](l)Ofi€ [vmv - - - 5 

‘ M. Valerius Ulpianus Aphthonetus, Sosicratis filius, dux puerorum 
decennium . . . sc. Dianae dedicavit.’ 
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The winner may be a younger kinsman of M. Ulpius Aphthonetus, 
the Eponymus in 1 2 (below). 

(/) Preger, ib. No. 6. 

EniEP 
THPAI/ il 
MEM/VV 
HI MAX//// 

Sickle 

^x//;/A 

Preger restores the last line as ^ovayo^ fMt]KL^th[hoiJLev(ov]. The other 
letters seem to be fragments of names^ say 

eVi ^E,p[fMoyevov^] "I" " Aejj ] 

(^) Preger, ib. No. 7. Fragment with trace of socket for sickle. 

I 1 A 1 

- V \P - - 

U 

Meaning doubtful. 

(//) Slab with trace of socket for sickle. Tod, Ath. Mitt, xxix {1904), 
50. S.M.C. 783. 

[/8oa709 I fjLtK^{L)^iBSopL€\vciyv eTTi 7rarpo[v6fjLov TiS. 

KXavlihtov ^Arrifcov \ vencr](Ta<^ to ] Trai^iKOv Ka6\6i]paT6piov | 5 

^ AprepLtBt ^Op Oeia cive{d)[7 ]\ lO 

‘ . . dux puerorum decennium, patronomo Tib. Claudio Attico, victor 
puerorum certaminis Cattheratori (vcnationis) Dianae Ortheac dedicavit.' 

(j) The following should be added. 

C.I.G. 1416. CollitZ'Bechtel, 4471, and Tod, ib. include it in this 
series, following Foucart (Le Bas, Explication, p. 79). 

Aa/io/c\et 3 a<? XaXea, eVt ’AX/cittttoi; veiKucra^ to 
TTaiBiKov I KEAHA 'ApripLiri OP0EPA. 

The last word was rightly altered by Boeckh into ’Op^eta. He made 
K€\r}B into KeXrjTt, but Ke\T]a ^ must be the right reading. 


^ Meister in Collitz-Bechtelj III. 2, p. 145, reads /ceAcop, with the same sense. 
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‘ Damoclidas Chaleae filius Alcippo (patronomo) victor puerorum 
certaminis Celeae Dianae Ortheae (dedicavit).’ 

In support of his view that the contest here alluded to was the horse- 
race (whence KeXrjTi), Boeckh referred to an inscription on a black-figured 
Fanathenaic Vase ^ KeXrjjt ; but the likeness of name seems 

a mere coincidence.- 


AVzc' Inscriptions from the Tcniple-Site. 

I. (21 Gable-topped slab of blue marble, *40 x ‘28 x *03. Letters 
'02-01 h. Socket for sickle. 


irAlOllOYAIOI 

xapizenoz 

TAIOYIOYAIOY 
AYZIKPATOYEYIOZ 
ETtllUcAElAAnA 
TTONOMOYNTOS: 

yhepaytontibe 

PIOYKAAYAlorA P N 
MONEII^OYNCIKH L. 
lAZ.— <ronAIAI 

(ONMujAN OP©Ei 



Tdto<i ’louXio? 

Taiov 'lovXiov 
Av(ri/cpdTOV^ vlosj 
5 eVi ^LK\eiha, Tra- 
Tpovofiouvro<; 
virep avTov T/y3e- 
plov J^XavBlov ' Ap~ 
/jLoretKoVj v€t/ct}- 
10 era? TO iraiBi- 

Kov ficoav ’Opdei- 
a ^ AprepLiBi dve- 
dy]fC€v. 


C. Julius 
Charixenus 
C. Julii 

Lysicratis filius 
Siclida (patronomo) 
suffecto 

Tiberio Claudio 
Harmonico, 

victor puerorum 
certaminis moac 
fcantus) 

Ortheae Dianae 
dedicavit. 


Lines 5 ff. TrarpovopbovvTo^i seems to agree with * Ap/xoveiKov, and to 
denote that the latter was taking the place of the Eponymus, Sec 31 and 
note there. Charixenus, son of Lysicrates, belongs to a house of which 
scv'cral members arc already known ; Julius Charixenus appears as 


‘ Reproduced m Walpole, Memoirs, p. 321, uhcre no menlion is made of the inscription ; tlie 
date therefore cannot be inferred. 

- The name is fairly common. Two examples both distinct from the present in Pape- 
Bens. s V. Prefer, l.c. 341, foll>ws Boeckhs readinfr without noticing the jiossihility of taking it 
otherwise. 

^ The numbets added in brackets aic those of the day-book of the Excavation, and, 
temporarily, tho>e of the Museum where the stones have been placed. 
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Eponymus in C.l.G. 1241, and in 1240 C. Julius Lysicrates son of Charixenus 
is senior Ephor ; in 16 Lysicrates son of Charixenus wins the KadO^pajopiv ; 
in S,M.C, 718 J. Lysicrates appears as Eponymus, and in 719 C. Julius 
Lysicrates seems to be an Ephor. There is every reason for believing the 
same father and son to occur in all the cases. The dates are not fixed, as 
Siclidas was not known before as an Eponymus. In Le Bas-Foucart 182, 
a C. Charixenus occurs' as Eponymus ; in Le Bas-Foucart 286 b J. 
Charixenus occurs before Hadrian himself, as Eponymus. Hadrian doubt- 
less accepted the office on the occasion of one of his visits to Greece, either 
in 126 or 129 a.d. If C. J. Charixenus was Eponymus before 126, he 
must have won the Boys’ Match in the reign of Trajan. The present 
inscription might, as far as the style of writing is concerned, belong to 
the Trajanic age. It is possible that Charixenus here may have been the 
father of the C. Julius Lysicrates who is senior Ephor C.l.G. 1240. The 
latter inscription may belong to the latter part of Hadrian’s reign, and the 
inscription S.^LC. 718, where Lysicrates is Eponymus, may be still later. 

The tree might therefore be as follows : 


C. T. Lysicrates — here. 

C. J. Charixenus wins the Boys' Match, i. 

1 eponyinu'. 6'./. (7. 1241. 

C. J. Lysicrates wins the Bons’ Match, i6. 

senior ephor, C.l.G, 1240. 
ephor, S.M.C. 719. 
eponymus ih. 718, 


2. (2119). Slab of white marble, ’34X’26x*04. Socket for sickle. 




falx 


E 

lATPoN 

AAAKAN 

AAPXIEPE 

INSEBAETnN 

KAIIAPoP 


^HATP' 


{-opi) 

-€ 

cttI] {lT)aTpOVO\p.OV) 

n. At]A(tou) ’AX/cai/- 

5 SptSJa ap')(L€pe- 

0? %€^aa-TMv 

(f>i\oK^ai(Tapop 

Kal ^t\o^7rdTpi[hop 


patronomo 
P. Aelio Alcan- 
drida pontifice 
maximo Augustorum 
amico Caesaris 
amico patriae 


An A 1 can d rid as occurs in inscription (r) as father of P. Aelius 
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Damocratidas. That inscription from its lettering might belong to the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. The Alcandridas there mentioned may quite well be 
the patronomus of the present inscription, which would thus fall about 
Hadrian s reign, tmv ^eiBaaroyv probably refers not to any colleague of the 
Emperor, but to the whole series of deified Augusti. In C.LG. 1364(^7) 
there is an inscription in honour of P. Ael. Alcandridas son of Damocratidas 
and ‘ high-priest of the emperor ’ besides ^iXofcatcrapa Kai (f^iXoirarpiv ; it 
is signed by the five colleagues of Alcandridas of whom four bear the name 
of Aurelius. The wholesale adoption of this Imperial name dates probably 
from Caracalla’s edict, shortly after which the inscription should be placed. 
We may therefore take the Emperor to be Caracalla, and this Alcandridas 
the son of the Damocratidas of inscription (r) and grandson of the 
Alcandridas of our inscription. The style of writing in C.I.G. 1364, 
which is full of contractions, bears out the view taken of its date. 

3. (2122). Gable-topped slab of greyish marble, unbroken, '55X*3i 
X '08. Letters about ’02 h. Socket for sickle. 




opeeiA. 


ApiaroKpdTr]<i Apicrr- 
eVt iraTpovofiov 
XapLiTTirov Tov ’A/^oX?;- 
Tov vLKacra<^ to irai- 
Si'^^bv pLoya 5 

’OpOela. 


Aristocrates Arist- 
onis filius, patronomo 
Damippo Aboleti f., 
victor puerorum 
certaminis moae (cantus) 
Ortheae (dedicavit). 


The name Aristocrates is very common, but no previously known 
bearer of it can be identified safely with the present winner. 

Damippus, son of Aboletus, does not occur in Boeckh’s list of Eponymi, 
but a man of that name is found as colleague of the eV/ in 
S.M.C, 216 Mate ; probably first century B.C.), and this may be the same. 
[In CJ,G. 1361 we read of Damippus, son of Aboletus, as husband of 
Alcibia, the daughter of Tisamenus. She belongs to the first century B.C. 
on the evidence of 23, p. 468 (2002). Thus this inscription, with 35 (q. v.), 
dates from the Augustan age, or earlier. — A. M. W.] 
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4. (2123). Gable-topped slab of blue marble, '43X'3i x *06. Letters 
*02 h. Two sockets for sickles. 



iirl Euereo? viicda^ 

TO 'TTathi'^OV /JL(OLat 
OpOetat 
Ka\ e7r[t 
TvTTrap- 

XOV ^ 

cbaav- 

T609. 


Xenocles Xenoclis 
filius, patronomo 
Euete, victor 
puerorum certa- 
5 minis moae ;'can- 
tus) Ortheae (dedicavit), 
atque Hipparcho 
patronomo 
iterum. 


None of the men here mentioned seem to be known elsewhere. This 
inscription is of value as shewing that a boy could win the match in 
two different years. 


5. (2134). Slab of blue marble, ’43X'23X’05. Letters about ‘Oi h. 
Socket for sickle. Very faint writing. 



"1 IMOK°aTu 

EU: 

"-.TOTir>\EO^\ 

^ZrorrArA,ix\ 


' '-CTOmOMu-V-X 

r A n X JIH L TO^ xr.O^\ 

• Nn eoJA’Er 01 ^ 

” TH£-C0CT0 


TijLLO^pdr7]<; ’Ettl- 
vLKiSa eVt Wpi- 
crroTeXeo? vifcd- 

a? TO 7raihi)(0V 
Ke\y]a, 

\€v\(TTOp>OV et»Tpo[^a]\( 
ryXcocrcTT;? ToS’ ae^Xoi^ 
aetpa9 

[Tl]ap0ev6 crot dp€rd<i 
[TLpio)f€pdTr](; e^ero. 


Timocrates Epini- 
cidae f., patronomo 
Aristotele, victor puero- 
rum certaminis 
celeae (cantus). 5 

Clara suae nanctus 
facundae praemia 
linguae 

Artis Timocrates 
haec tibi, Virgo, dedit. 10 


The writing is even fainter than would appear from the facsimile, the 
reading needed much patience and even now the text, especially in the 
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metrical part, is not quite certain. ’Apera? if right, must be a genitive, on 
which y\o)(Tay]^ depends, l^vcrrofiov though in grammatical agreement with 
aeOXov in sense qualifies yXoyo-arj^. Timocrates son of Epinicidas is not 
known elsewhere. 

One Claudius Aristoteles occurs as eponymous patronomus in C.LG. 
1243, and may be the magistrate of the present inscription. 

6. (2139;. Part of carvxd gable-topped slab of greyish marble, ‘25 x 16 
X ’04. Letters -015 h. Stone unbroken on left side, on right side about 
half is lost. 



ETinWONO’^ 

TOYCTOVlOY 

BOWOCM.sHC 

©HiCeNAPT 


’EttI 7raTpov6{/Jiov) [Ylaatfcpd-^ 
TOU9 Tou {v)iov [o Seii^a] 
^oayo(; vtfC7]cr[^a(; pbdyav^ 
pLLfCt'^L^6pL€[vO<; dvG] 

5 Orjfcep ' ApT[€p.i8c 'OpOea]. 


Patronomo Pasi- 

crate filio, aliquis 

dux puerorum victor 

moae (cantus) decennis ipse 

dedicavit Dianae 

Ortheae. 


Ila(Ttfcpdrr}<i i/ecorepo? occurs as Eponymus in C./.G 1254 and 1257, 
and this suggests UaaiKpdrov^i tov vlov as a possible reading here. In the 
pre.sent inscription, as in the other two, the style of writing points to a 
somewhat late date. The word TrarpovopLov could easily have been con- 
tracted, thus leaving room for the proposed reading. 
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7. (2140). Bluish marble, ii X'i2X ’o6. Letters ‘02 h. 

L V - - . - 

HP A' n.pa[T)[6viK0<i ? 

BoAHT / 3 oa 709 

TTI AAM i^Trl Aafi[oviKlSa 

Restoration uncertain. There is indeed no doubt about 'AI 3 o\t]tov, 
but the first line might be UparoXao^ or npaTea9, while for the Eponymus 
there is a choice between Aa/^o - - ^L\oKpdrov<i {C,LG. 1258), Aapidpr]^ 
(1243), AapLOKparlha^ (1364), TouXio? Aa/x- - - ( 1 320), AapiovLKlha<; (1276), 
and AdpuTTiroi; (3 above). 


8. (2142). Red marble, *18 x '21 x -04. Letters *02 h. Very ornate 
writing. 





- - o? Kai 

- - /cXe](o)t'9 aSeX' 

<j>oi - -]- - ot ' Avriira- 
Tpov - ~ veiK^' d)aavre^ to 

'TrathiXov ]o/c\7;9 pbev /xw- 

av Be Ke\]eav iirl Aafio- 

7raTp0^V0pi0VVT( 0<i 


aliquis ct 

, fratres 

filii Antipatri, victo- 
rcs puerorum certa- 
minis, - odes quidem 
moae, - autem celeae, 
patronomo Damo 




There is a vacant space at the end of line 3, the reason being that the 
mason, who has kept very carefully to the division of syllables, had not 
room for the letters -rpov. In the fourth and following lines the writing is 
smaller and rather crowded. The inscription seems to refer to two sons of 
Antipater. The above restoration, though of course uncertain, will give the 
general sense. The readings ficoav and KeXeav cannot be doubted. The 
Eponymus might be one of those suggested for 7. 

9. (2306). Lower end of slab with raised left edge and carv'ed leaf. 


/\ H /\ 
bAANEZHi 


Perhaps [ viKdap to iraiBixov /ce](\)r;(a)[z' 
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10.(2147^. Slab of bluish marble, '47 X ’32 X '03. Letters -02. Sickle 
had been rivetted on. 


XaPI^ FNOCAlVK' O 

K ?A'!''£if''^PATOTT?NMI 
1 r kH1 OiiMAOX TElCAi 


MOY ^ 
NETtATP'' 
JS-1TPATOM 

WEH-fCAL 

TTNAlBrON 

^TOhPa'T 

'■EMIA' 


0\lk 
PACE 
NOM 
kOV 
TO 
'TO 
0?fH 
OP^ 


Xa/ot^ei /09 Aa/xo- Charixcnus Damo- 

KparLSa 7rpaTQ7rdix[7ra- cratida filiiis, puero- 
^piTohapiov Tetaa- rum primus. 
piev -01) \d- 

5 


WZG 


piov fcaae- 

V 6 ( 77 !) TrarpovopL- 
ov TlpaToi'[[]fcov 
veiKeio-a^ to 

iraihiKov to 

[/c](a)T^i;paT- 
[WpT^ipLtEt 
[e6'at] livkQ- 


Critodami, Tisameni, 
lami comes, 
patronomo Pratonico 
victor 


puerorum 
-dpiv locertaminis 
'Op[6]- cattheratori ' venationis) 
r]Kev. Dianae Orthiae 
dedicavit. 


Pratonicus appears as Eponymus in C.LG. 1250 and 1276. The date 
of these is not known. The question raised by the forms 7rpaT07rdpL7rai<; 
and Kaaev will be discussed later. Tisamenus may have been an Eponymus 
[CLG. 1282). 

II. (2151). Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, -54 x '27 x *04 
Letters '02 h. Sickle had been rivetted on. 


EniriATPONo 

jacukJAYAjCD 

C6IAN02(piAO 

KAPeiNOPAY 
cinn'^ i 


'EttI TraTpovo- 
pLCO K,\avBtQ) 
^eiavd), ^i\o- 
j^apelvop Au- 

aiTTTro) 


Patrono- 
mo Claudio 
Seiano, Philo- 
charinus Ly- 
sippi filius 


BOAfOP^I 

KIXIAAOXLC 

MCONNCIKM I 

KATenPATOPIN 1 
AfrcUlAJ 


r 


BeopeBA 


jSoayop pit- 
Ki')(^iBSopie- 
voyv v€tKda[p~\ 
KaTOrjpaTopiv 

10 ^ApTepLtSi 
^copOea. 


dux puerorum 

decennium 

victor 

certaminis cattheratori 
(venationis) Dianae 
Ortheae (dedicavit). 
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^r]iav 6 <; occurs as Eponymus in C.LG. 1249, and possibly 

Eponymus in S.M.C. 787. Both these may be the same as our Claudius 
Sejanus. In S.ALC, 204, 1 . 19, C.LG, 1242 Lysippus son of Philocharinus 
is mentioned as Eponymus : this Philocharinus may be the present victor.^ 
His name also seems to occur in S.M.C. 372. 


12. (2152;. Slab 

of bluish marble, 

'33 X -24 X *04. Letters *( 

Place for sickle. 

OouA]- 


BIHAAKi 

^1(0 xVa/c(a}j[i^09, 

Fulvii Laconis f. 

TOAPlCTOie 

TW 'Apterrore- 

cujus Aristoteles 

AHPCYNecfjH 

X>;p (TVi/e(f>ri- 

synephebus, 

BOPeninATPo 

/3op, iirl Trarpo- 

patronomo 

NOMnMOYA 

v6fi(o AI. Ov\' 

5 M. Ulpio 

ninA 4 ) 60 NH 

TrLw *A<f>6ov7]- 

Aphthoneto 

TUNeiKAAP 

TO) veiKaap 

victor 

TOnAIAlKON 

TO irai^LKov 

puerorum certaminis 

MHAMIXIXI A 

fidia 

moae, decennis 

AOXXeNOP 

hopuevop^ 

10 ipse. 


The sense of the first two lines is rather doubtful. The winner's name 
is lost and -( 3 i(o seems to be the end of a Roman ^ nonien' Tw the 
archaistic form for rov must be used as a relative pronoun, otherwise the 
construction becomes impossible. Aphthonetus occurs as Eponymus in 
C.LG, 1241, but without any Roman names ; that inscription may belong 
to Hadrian’s reign, to which the present one also might be assigned, and 
it is therefore very likely that the same Eponymus occurs in both. In 
BsC.H. I. 380, No. 3, Ov\ 7 rio<; is Eponymus.- The present 

magistrate must be the same. 

13. f2i53\ Slab of blue marble, *43 X *29 x ‘04. Letters -02 h. 
Socket for sickle. 


f^lACHiico5:4»i/r 

hsikOVHIKA^iAJ 

lAHAy' — Pern 


(PiXoi^i/co^ ^i\o- Philonicus Philo- 
viKov vLKuaa^ nici, victor 
TO TraihiXov fce- puerorum certaminis ce- 
\i)a ''OpOea, leac (cantus\ Ortheae 

(dcdicavit). 


Or probably his, grandfather. — A. M. \V.] 

The leading in B.C.H, I.c. may be corrected from Ot'\ 7 riat'oC to OuXTriou on the strength of 
the present inscription. Cf. C, 21 1. 
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Philonicus is a fairly common name in many parts of Greece 
(cf. Pape-Bens. but does not seem to have been borne by any leading 
Spartans. 

14. (21 54). Slab of blue marble, *43 x *30 X 'O4. Letters 02 h. Socket 
for sickle. 


VXvKoyv "Ep/xo76i/ou9 Glycon Hermogenis 
vetKaa^ to 'rrai^ifcov victor puerorum cer- 
^Ma(v) taminis moae fcantus) 

gratiam (retulit). 

The formula is unusual. Mcoap might be an archaistic genitive for 
/xcoa?, but the construction would be unusual, and it is more likely to be a 
mistake due to the nearness of the letters -ap- in x^P^^- 

One Hermogenes occurs in C.LG. 1242, but there is nothing to shew 
whether he was akin to the present winner. The dates are not 
certain, but neither inscription seems to be earlier than Antoninus Pius. 

15. (2155), Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, -25 X ‘24 X *05. Letters 
*01 h. Socket for sickle. 


TAy K U N eP Kore N 0 Y C 

V-(UAP>^P>N 


ON AXlV A El AE^l AO 

2 T PAT OY HE 1 1? RXAS 

kaethpatopihwpat) 

TTAM n AI A AH ATPO 
TTAHTTAIAAN EtPE 


OvaaiKXetha^ 
arpdTov vcLKnaa ^ 
Kacr<7Y)paT0piv rrparo- 
TrapiTrathfov arpo 
TrapuTraiSoyr, elpi- 5 
vwv ?>€ KeXolav. 


Onasiclidas Philo- 
strati victor cer- 
taminis casseratori 
venationis) puerorum 
primus Q) 

juvenumquc celocac (cantiis) 
victor. 


The meaning of line 4 is obscure, unless indeed arpo can have been a 
mistake for irparo, and even then the repetition of TrparoTrap.'TraiSojv would 
be curious. 

The winner is not known elsewhere. 
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16. (2156). Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, ’39 x ‘24 x '035. 
Letters '02. Broken through. 

AYZlkPATHZX A AvaifcpdTr]^; Xa- Lysicrates Charixeni 

PIIZENOYETTI API pt^ivov iirl ’Apt- (filius) Aristocle 

ZTOKAEOYZ crro/cXeou? (patronomo) 

NEIKAZAZTO vetfcdaa^ to victor puerorum certa- 

TT A I AIX0^'//7A © 7raL8t)(^6(v) [fc]a6- 5 minis cattheratori 

0HPATOP1NAP Orfparopiv ' Ap- (venationis) Dianae 

TEMIT1OP0E; repLcri Ortheae (dedicavit). 

For the persons here mentioned see note on No. i. 

17. (2158). Bluish marble, 'i4X‘i6x‘03. Letters '02 h. Socket for 
sickle. 

^PETTANHN {8)p€7rdpr]v [t7']p 8' dvi- 

' ^ ^ ^BHN. Or]\Ka \a)^d)v. 

- ' - falcem hanc acceptam dedicavi. 

This seems to be part of a metrical inscription. The restoration 
is uncertain, though BpeTrdvrjv is plain. 

18. (2159). Greyish marble, 22 x ‘22 x 03. Letters *02 h. 

MAPKOC Mdp/co? Marcus Aurelius 

''PHAiOC [A](d)pr7Xto9 Prateas Tyranni 

XTEACTYPA^J [n/3](a)Tea9 Tvpd^p^lvov filius dux puero- 

XI 

"OCMIKKI [/9oa]7d? piifCKL)(^i[^op,ivo)v - - rum decennium 

The letters supplied fit the vacant space. In line 4 the letters -'^i- 
were left out by mistake and added later. 

nparea? is known as a Spartan name, cf. S.A/.C. 247. 

19. (2162). Fragment of gable-topped slab of blue marble, ■16x17 
X ‘04. Letters *025 h. 

THZ< - T>?? ( T60C) 

rnoY - - GTTL - - i](7r)7rOV - - 

This seems to give the winner's name and father, with the date ; the 
latter might be the year of Lysippus, who is mentioned in C.LG, 1241, 1242. 
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20. (2163). Two fragments of red marble (thickness ‘04) measuring 
■26 X *19 and -cox '09. Letters *025 h. 

K^daev evrl (7rj[aTpo- comes patro- 

v^ofiov Ae^£[/xa“ nomo Dexima- 

'X^ov vifcdcai; to[z^ cho victor 

T?}]? KapTepLa<^d{^f)d}- certaminis patientiae 
5 va\ 'Opdeia. Ortheae (dedicavit). 

Deximachus is a possible reading in 11 , 2, 3 ; although no Eponymus 
is known whose name began with the letters seen above, yet in C.LG, 1261 
we find that the Eponymus Pratolaus had as father Deximachus, so that 
the present magistrate might have belonged to the same family. 

KaprepLa<^ dycov refers to the flogging at the altar : see pp. 314 f. for a 
full discussion of this inscription and the contest in question. 

21. (2165). Slab of bluish marble, ■45X’27x*o8. Letters '02 h. 
Socket for sickle. Neat writing. 


ACfNeriii 

OMO'tAfcS 

DWlKAr \aQ 

:/cA’TfP//CAitU 

Df-oeiA 



KAEANAPOP 
OKMMHKIIP 
KAAAJXTPAKll 
BCWTOPEra 
nsrpONOMO 

ropnnnain< 

NIKAAPHaAMAPTe 

MITlBaPX^pOfeH 


K.X€avSpop 
0 Kul ^IrjvLp 
K.aWtaTpdT(o 
/Sovayop iirl 
Trarpopopio) 



pt/edap pUMUP ^Apre- 
pbiTC Bwperea dpeerr]- 


Ace. 


Cleander 

vocatus quoque Menis 
Callistrati filius 
dux puerorum 
patronomo 

Gorgippo Gorgippi f. 
victor certaminis 
moae, Dianae 
Ortheae dedicavit. 


Gorgippus, son of Gorgippus, is Eponymus in another inscription of 
this class "'b) above) in which the victory of Philetus in the K^Xbap is 
recorded. The year of Gorgippus falls in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
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22. (2166). Bluish marble, ’22 X'lox *03. Letters ‘02 h. 


APAi 

/a )pai - - \_fJit- 

K\\\t 

8;[Soperop eVi 

nAip 

Trarp^ovo/JLO) - - 

nXii? 

vai 'cOy - - 

TOP 

3 Top - - [’Apre/xf- 

TIB 

Ti ^[opOia - - } 

Except in line i no letters arc 

lost on the left side. Line 4 may have 

given the Eponymus. 


23. (2167). Fragment of blui 

sh marble, *15 X‘I7X’03. Letters ’02 h. 


Socket for sickle. 


.ZOM£ 


k ^ofjLe\yoiv — ^ 


24. (2168). Fragment of gable-topped slab. Whitish marble, *21 x 'lO 
X '04. Letters *015 h. 

rA©HT \\]ya0fj r[yy^ij 

ZIAA^ -£X(ai/ [09 - - 

TPOK eVl rra^TpovoiiJLOv) [D. AtX. 

V N A I ’ A\«:]( aVSi p' [/8a 

Restoration quite uncertain. Alcandridas seems to be Eponymus in 
2, and may be read here. 

25. (2303). Corner of slab with carved pediment, -i i x *08. Letters 
015 h. 


ATAe 'Aya6[f) - - 

^ . . O' ' - [’A(^/?o- ^ 

NHTOi - - 

This fragment seems to belong to the series, but the sense is doubtful. 

B B 
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26. (2170''. Fragment of red marble, '16 x ’13 x ’04, showing traces of 
carving in upper left corner. Letters 'Oi h. 



cAA^Tpp/ 


• 9 Xajiarpiov 
\^K acrev 

o]9 vrro iTia) - - 
. I’Bpcov - - 
5 . KeXeiai to - 

. ( TW ^v/3d\\_K€o<^ 


The reading in the first two lines is fairly safe and fceXelai in the fifth 
line is clear, but the meaning of the rest is doubtful. Efi/SaXAc?;?, which 
seems to have stood in 1. 6, is known as a Spartan name {S,M.C. 205, 39:; . 
It is a form of the b standing for F in Bwperea, 21 = fopO^a . 


27. (2171,. Fragment of greyish marble, ■i0X'i3X-02. Letters ‘Oi h. 

[ viKLiaa^ TO TTaLhiyov 

AN API I pid}\av ’Ap(Te)[/iiSt 'OpO^la 

6 8 K G N dve\6eKev. 


Restoration quite uncertain. 


2S. ^2172'^. Fragment of gable-topped slab of greyish marble^ 
*23 X '20 X *04. Letters ’Oi h. 


Aamokpato / 

HAI AlX 

ni 


\apiOKpdrov\^^ vl- 

KiLaa^ to] TTaLhixlov - 
ejvri - - 


In line i -ou- is written in contraction. 


29. (21747 Blue marble, -17 X -15 X ‘04 Letters 'oi 5 h. 


NNbi 

"■AC 

CCH 

I ATOPIN 

en«n AT ^ 


' V - 

K(i\{ a )as' 
a:]( a )a(7)] - 

( p )aT6piif 

€711 i7raTp)[oi'6pov - - - 
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30. (2175). Blue marble, *23 x ’17 x '05. Letters ‘02 h. 

[eVt 'TraTpov6{JiQv\ 

IIM . AYPH (M)ap. Avpy][\Lov - - 

nOPOYTO TTOpOV To[u - - 

APOYTOYK Spou Tov K-- 

A P T 6 M I T 'Apre/JiLTli ’OpOeia 

AN6GHk 5 avWy](K)[€. 

In line 3 there seems to be the end of a name like EiVopo?, which 
however would not suit any known Eponymus ; in line 4 is the end of a 
name like A\KavSpo <; ; what follows is uncertain. Finally we have the 
usual form of dedication. 

31. (2178Y Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, ‘48 x *32 x *03. Letters 
'02 — '01 h. Iron sickle in socket. 


Spacrv/BovXo^; KaX- Thrasybulus Cal.i- 

XiKpaTov<; 'KvvpLavTL- cratis Enymanti- 
dSa fcdcrev iirl Ad/ccovo<=;, adae casis, (patro- 
TrarpovofjiovvTo^ 8e vTre- nomo) Lacone, 

5 p avTov AdK03vo^ TOV vQv suffecto autem 
v\^i]\K:daa<; to TTaihi- ejus filio Lacone. 

^ov /eeXota ' ApTefxtTL victor puei orum 

’Op^eta. certaminis 

celocae (cantus) Dianae 
Ortheac (dedicavit . 

An Enymantiadas occurs in S.M.C. 210 (Le Bas-Eoucart 173 a) 
where Chalinus and Hieroclcs stood to him as Kdai^ ; this may be the 
Enymantiadas mentioned here. 

The statement that some other man acted for the Eponymus is made 
here, in i and in 38. In the present case there is no doubt as to the 
construction, so it cannot be thought that the acting-patronomus discharged 
his duties merely in relation to the winner (as if virlp avTov, in the present 
inscription, could refer to Thrasybulus and not to Lacon). We must there- 
fore believe either that the deputy took over the whole duties of the 
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Eponyinus after the latter had had the honour of giving his name to the 
year (as with the sufectio of consuls under the Roman Empire . or else 
that he merely took the place of the latter at the boys’ contest. While the 
fact that the Eponymus was no longer acting would not need to be 
mentioned in most documents, it is quite possible that the Patronomus took 
a leading part in the Artemis festival, and that therefore the name of the 
official actually in charge was of some interest ; not otherwise can we 
understand why the whole list of titles borne b\’ the Patronomus should be 
mentioned in this class of inscription fas in {c) and probably 2)} 

In the present case Lacon may have been an old man, and therefore 
willing to make way for his son, who may have been elected as a compli- 
ment to the father. 

32. (2179). tiandsomely carved slabof greyish marble, ‘45 x '49 x '09. 
Letters '02 h. Two sockets for sickles. 


^V2^oKjjt<oP< K© 
/AOIA KAieYAoKl 
fjaoPAAUoKPAT€OP 
>mPIcTeUAPKAC 
iHFATOloINeimM' 
TeFemAAKXcTOj IDdYAIbl 

DtlkIiClLi.olIeHaJNFa>P 

eeA. 


I J 


YivhofClflOp ^ FjvhofCLfJiCo) /C€- 
Xola Kal EivhoKL- 

c 

fxop XapLOKpareop 
0 Kai WpiareLhap Kaa- 
ayjparopLOL veiKaav- 5 

rep eVl ’AX/caVro) /Sovayol 

pmciX^hhopLevodv, fo)p~ 

Otia. 


p Thi'. inscription sjem> lo ^ive un a new memher of the family of Eurjcle^, namely a Lacon, 
-.on of that C. Juliu> Lacon \sho was son of Kurycles and prominent in Laconia umkr riaiuluis ; 
his name appears on coin^ of that Emperor (H.M. Catalogue, /'e/(>/>o?itiesns, El, XXW I2h 
existence had been already conjetUued by J. M. Eaton {Trajisactio/is of the Am<)iian Philo!. 
Assoc. 1895, 38, where a family-tree is given). This inscription probably dates at latest from the 
reign of Claudius. The eider Lacon also had a son named Arg»jlicus, w'ho wa> marne'l hehne 
33 A.D. (Tac. Afui. M, 18); which places his own birth earlier than 15 H.c., at lea>t. It i" 
apparently Lacon the \ounger w-ho 1^ second time in C.l.P. 1347 A M W ] 
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‘Eudocimus Eudocimi (filius) celoeae,et Eudocimus Damocratis (filius), 
vocatus quoquc Aristidas, casseratori victores, patronomo Alcasto, duces 
puerorum decennium, Ortheac (dedicaverunt).’ 

The two boy-winners may have been cousins, both named after their 
grandfather. An example of an alias has occurred in 21. Alcastus is 
Eponymus in C.LG. 1241, about the end of the reign of Hadrian. The 
archaism is noteworthy. 


33- ',^183). 

Bluish marble, * 10 x ' 1 5 X *05 . Letters *02 h. 


IAYPHXi//// ' * (M-) Au/ 37 )\f[o?] 


OZY^ XapfjL]oav{v}[o<; - - 

-r « - - 

Restoration uncertain. 

34 - ( 21 ^ 5 )- 

Fragment of blue marble, '13 x 07 x '03. Letters ‘02 h. 

€ 

- 6 - 

TO 

vLfcda^] (t)o [vratSf- victor puerorum 

<€AO 

(/c)6\o[tai7 certaminis celoeae (cantus) 

ITIBO 

^ ApTe/ji]LTt Bo[p 0 €a Dianae Ortheac 

eeH 

av^eOrjlKe. dedicavit. 

35 - (^ 1 ^ 9 )- 

Slab of greyish marble. Broken through; •2IX'I7. 

Letters *015 h. 

Sockets for three sickles. 

AAXAPHZAAX APE Aa^ap^?? Aa%ape- Lachares Lacharis 

oZNlKA AZT'^'n 0? viKua^ t(o 7 r)[atSi~ filius victor puerorum 

/ u N 1 E A E 

;^(oz7) {K)e\€{av) [eVt certaminis cclcac 

EYBAA 

Eu/ 3 (a\) - - [ttu- 

TPoNoM 

5 Tpo] 70 /x[ot» - - - e.g'. 

A AK';' 0','// 

SaK- - 

KAlKAEo 

KUi KXeo- - 

KAlKYNAf// 

// Kal Xway - - 

KAl AEPEI 

KOI Sepei - - 

nikagponb 

10 I'LKaOpov l^[cop 6 €a, 

Nothing seems to be lost on the left side. The letters are rather faint. 

In line 4 a name like seems to occur 3 though no such Eponymus 

is known. In line 7 is the beginning of a name like Clcomencs, perhaps 


^ Cf. perhaps 26, 1. 6. 
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another winner recording his triumph on the same stone with Lachares 4 
Of lines 6 and 9 nothing can be made. Kuz^a7[ds"] may be a proper name 
in line 7 : viKaOpov in line 10 means a thank-offering for victory. 

36. (2169+^194;.” Two fragments of whitish marble. Letters '02 h. 


\j! M I K I 

MENi^NEni 
‘inTlBKAAYB 
^*^nPAiP 5 
n^N 


ioa)['ybp] ( /jiiKfc)[i')(tbBo~ 
(pi)ev((jov) iirl [irarpovo- 
(pi)(o Tt/3. K\av, B[pacriSa te- 
(pe)(i)p Blp {tmv) [Se^aarcbv Kal 
TMV 0](ei(o)v [TTpoyovcov av~ 

- - 


dux puerorum dec- 
ennium patronomo 
Tib. CL Brasida 
pontifice 1 1 . Augustorum 
et eorum 
divorum patrum. 


Restoration somewhat uncertain. CL Brasidas is Eponymus in CJ.G. 
1259 and would suit the space here. In line 4 hip is archaistic for hU ; the 
usual formula has been supplied. 


37. (2206). From trench A. Part of carved slab, -20 x ‘ip. Letters ‘02 h. 
Socket for sickle. No letters lost on the right side. 



- - cihap 

- - a jBoayop 


Bona fortuna 
Archiadas 

filius, dux 

puerorum. 


An Archiadas, son of Damolas, occurs in N.d/.C. 267; as far as the 
writing goes, there is no reason against the present Archiadas being the 
same. The name is not very common. 


^ [We stem to ha\e another i^reviou^ly unknown member of the Kuryclcs fixmily, foi it i> 
probable that the elder Lachares is the father of C. JuliU') Eurycles, and thus that the youi^i^ei 
one— m.t known el^e^^here—i. the latter's (" younger) brother; as Lachares was killed before Tlie 
luttie of Aclium (riutaich, Afr/. 67), this inscription dates back to the first century B.C.: a 
conckision which suits the date r)f S.M.C, 205, in which Kulialces (.ccurs — A.M.W.] 

2194 was found in the wall of the upper Roman building, trench Ik 
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38. (2248). Part of gable-topped slab, •25X’I7. Letters *02 h. 
Socket for sickle. 


/ATPONO 

YNTOXYOE 

^ACZXHNC' 

+iAOt<AlXAFC 

BE_TAT0YN 

41^1, 


. . . .(cr)vv€[<f)y]l3o^ eVi 

7r]aTpoi>6[fjLov Ttfjio- 
(fjL)evov^j {rr)[^aTpovofiQ~ 
vvTo<i U7re[p avrov A. Ov- 
o\oa<ri]vo{if) [^apbdpov^ 
cf)t\oKaiaapo[^ kul evXa- 
/Seardrov, v[€t/cdaa<; to tt- 
aiSt^oUO - - - 


< aiicujus synephebus, patronomo Timomene, suffecto autein 

I.. Voiusseno Damare amico Caesaris viro dignissimo, victor puerorum 
certaminis ’ 


In line 2 Timomenes, the Eponymus of C.I.G. 124S, is a possible 
reading. His year falls about the reign of Marcus Aurelius, to which age 
our inscription, with its rather poor lettering, might belong. 

In lines 3, 4 there is mention of a deputy Patronomus, whose honours 
arc given at length (cf. 31 and note there The name Volussenus occurs 
at Sparta in CJ.G, 1438 and S.Ill.C. 281, both times with the names 
Lucius and Damares. It is possible that here also is a mention of some 
member of that house, wherefore the names have been restored. The title 
of (f>iX 6 /cai(Tap does not denote an ‘ amicus Caesaris ’ in the sense of a 
member of the Emperor’s council, but is merely complimcntar\', as also is 
tL'\a/3tVTaT09, ‘ worthy' or ‘ pious.’ 


39. (2476). From trench before Temple. Slab with trace of sculptured 
pediment and socket for sickle. Broken through in three placc^, 
‘43 X *18 X *025. Letters ’037 h., rather thick and clumsy. 
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Eni 

’EttI \iraTpov6fJiov 

Patronomo 

AAM 

Aa/i, - - 

Dam - - 

AAC<c 

Sa? (- - Sa) - - [yeLKaaa^; 

- das f-dae filius) 

Ton/ 

TO 7r{a)\_LhL'Xpv KaOdy]- 

victor puerorum 

PA 

Falx. 

palropiv - - - 

catheratori (ve- 
nationis) - - 


The letters in lines i and 2 are larger than those below. 

The Eponymiis might be Damares {C.I.G, 1243), Damippus (3 above), 
or some other of the possible names given under 7. 

40. {2482). Found face down in pavement before E. end of Temple. 
Gable-topped slab of coarse marble, ’65 x '41 x •095. Letters ’016 h. Two 
sickles were fastened on. 
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'EttI Trarpovofiov S<it^co(TLv[K{ov) 
Ni;peo9 Mez/e- 
K\el KCKjev viKacra^ pLwaiyv) 
XpripLiTi 'Opdela dueOrjfcev, 


Patronomo Sosinico 
Primus, Xerei f., Mene- 
clis comes victor moae (cantus^ 
Dianae Ortheae dedicavit. 


’Etti irarpovoi (Jio)v Ei;- 5 

hdjxov Tlplpio<; Nt;- 
peo? Mcre/cXet 
Kaaev vifcdaa^ 

KeXeav dve6rjK€\y^ 

' XprepbLTi ’OpOela. 10 


Patronomo Eu- 
damo Primus, Ne- 
rei f., Mcneclis 
comes victor 
celeae (cantus) dedicavit 
Dianae Ortheae. 


In line i the last two letters are written above ik^ in line 5 -p-o- are 
left out probably by mistake. 

In line i it is not easy to see what the name of the Eponymus can be 
if not Sosinicus ; the inscription shows traces of carelessness and the -l- 
may be simply a mistake ; the last six lines are rather crooked, though 
they must have been added before the setting up of the stone. 

In line 3 the mark on the stone above the A is the missing m. 

The dating of this inscription presents some difficulty. The only 
Sosinicus known to have been Eponymus is seen in (d) above ; he bears 
the names ]\I. Aurelius, and further the inseription already gives the winner 
of the pLoya in that year. It might indeed be believed that there could be 
two dedications on the strength of one victory, one by the (Boa^/o^y the 
other made unofficially by some private member of the team whose father 
wished to record the event. On the other hand the only Eudamus known 
to have been Eponymus seems to have borne office in Hadrian’s reign 
{C.f.G, 1241), and must have been distinct from the present magistrate. 
Primus, son of Nereus (as the right rendering seems to be), is hardly a 
name that we should expect at Sparta as early as Hadrian s reign. The 
name Nereus is known (cf Pape- Be ns. s.i'.). 


41. From house of Matalas at Aphesou. Red marble, '095 x ‘09 X ’04. 
Letters *02 h. 


\ I / 

■<AeeHi/ 

oPAEkI 

OP0/ 


Ka 06 i ]{ p )\^ aT 6 ptv ^ 
e(^ 7 }ff\op he - - 

( B)op 0 {e)[a 
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The reading €(f>y] 3 op, if at all possible, would imply that the winner 
won the cattheratorin in his boyhood, and the celea when he was an ephebe. 
Two forms 0 and 0 are used. The restoration is quite uncertain. 

42. {2307). From Temple site. ' Bottom of slab with trace of socket 
for sickle. Letters '02 h. 


lAI 

MflANA 


— \_vtKa- 
era? [to TraiStKOv 
pLwav {a)\yeOy'ifcev - - 
\^0p6eia - ~ 


victor 

pLierorum certaminis 
moae (cantus) dedicavit 
Ortheae. 


43. (2304). Corner of slab with carved pediment, *16 x ‘oS. Letter^ 
'015 h. 

A r A 'A.^/a[6fj Tv^T) 

ZeRtI 2€(^to?) n[opi(7r7]io^) Aa- 

MAINE /LtatTe[TO? ^eo^evov ? 

BOAfC 3oay(o)[^ - 

NflN 5 - - - 


The name in line 2 is Sextus not Secundus, as it is clearly a praenomen : 
thi^ seems to have been the common abbreviation (cf. C.I.G. 1345 and 
note . Boeckh believes that at the time of Sextus Fompey’s occupation of 
the Peloponnese many Greeks took his name. The father of Damaenetus 
may have been Theoxenus, as two 2 e/c. ITo^. ^eo^evoi and a Aa/ctatVero? 
i^}eo^evov are known {C.I.G, 1369, Le Bas-Foucart, 168 i\ 


44. (2475). Slab with carved pediment, *275 x “26 x *04. Letters 
'015 h. The inscription seems to begin with two metrical lines, but what 
follows is uncertain. 


IPEYZZEIoMAKAIPAK^ 

TETPAXEIPoZMOAN 

GEToKAAAIkPATH^ 

E4 )HBoZoNEYrF 
noYPXAA EYPYi 5 

MANTIZAno^ 

Tpeo? creto, yidfcaipa, K{a [aiyvijrov] | T€rpd)(€ipo<; 

p.6)av [viKy-jaa<; dv]\6eTo Ka\XtA:paT^/(? ). 

- - - avv^ [e(/»;/^o? - - | pidvris arroa 5 
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The use of aelo and ipev^ shows the dialect to be conventional Ionic, 
'of which {a) has already furnished an example. Ma/catpa could be applied 
to any goddess, Terpdx^^p ^vas an attribute of Amyclaean Apollo ^ ; 
this suggests the reading Kacrtyvtjrov in line i. No line seems to have 
been lost below. 

Another priest appears as a victor in (c) above. These may have been 
hereditary priesthoods. It is also possible (i) that the stones were set up 
some years after the victory, or (2) that Callicrates was on the verge of 
manhood when he won the /xwa ; this, as will be seen below, was not 
impossible. Were this the case, might be read in line 4, though 

would be equally allowable. On the other hand the winner in 
(^) was / 3 ovay'op pLiKKi^t^^opLevoiv. 


45. (2285), Slab unbroken on the right. 


-lAAP 
nKIXIT 
-NEniH 
i.lf^AYPNEI 
+ 1 AQNI AA 
^KAZ 


- {e)L^ap 

^oayop 

ropLev\oi)v eVt 7ra(T)- 
pov 6 p.\(ti^ Map. A.vp. Nei- 

KrjcjyopQ) Tw] 5 

v€t/cda](p) Kaa- 
crriparoptv] - - - 


idas 

dux puerorum 
decennium patro- 
nomo M. Aur. Nicephoro 
Philonidae f. 
victor venationis ? 


In line i there seems to be the end of a name. Line 2, pllkkix^tto- 
pbevcdv is a new form, instead of pLtKKLXf'^^ojjLevoiv. The Epon}'mus must be 
M. Aur. Nicephorus, son of Philonidas, for whom see ix. 515, No. 6. 

Owing to the free use of contractions this inscription must be placed late, 
perhaps in the reign of Commodus. 

46. 2284). Unbroken on left. Small fragment, ‘13 X '05. Letters *01 5 h. 


N 

TOY 01 . 
PICTOn 
OPGCI AA 


V ' - 

rov 9 - - - [a- 

piaT 07 r[^o\LrevTi]<; ? 

^OpOeLa d\v€ 6 ^]fCG\. 


’ Wide. Lak KtiUc, 6S. 69, where several lefercnces are given, cf. 95. Cf. .iKo Le 
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Other biscriptions from the ArtemisiiDu, 

47. (2161). Lower end of whitish marble slab, *30 X '20 x *05. Letters 
•01 h. 


zz€VOfc\r}^ iTpairfo- 

.XjrjtXoj^oL Kaa€[v] 
fJLLKL')^Lhh6fJL^V0^ 


This stone is of a different shape from those so far given, the letters 
7rpa(T)[6]7rai9 being separated from the rest by a ridge. Though the end 
of the inscription is here, there is no word of Artemis Orthia. The doings 
of some boy are commemorated, as is shown by and by the 

form irparoitai^, which will be discussed later ; but beyond this the nature 
of the inscription is doubtful. 

48. (2137). Greyish marble cut to a point on left side, ’i6x'i2X'05. 
Letters ’oi h. 




AH1APX0II<A2:E 




^ / 





Meaning doubtful. 


Note i.— Nature of the Contests. 

It is clear from the above inscriptions that there were at least three 
kinds of competition. These are given in the following terms (a few 
doubtful cases being left out;. 

fi.) TO iraihiKov fiwav I, I 4 (prob.) ; to irathLicov /xwa 3, 12 ; to iraLhixov 
pLwiai 4 ; pithav {a) id) 21 , 40 ; fi(h{av] 8 . 

^ii.) TO 'TrathLxpv fceXyja 5, 13 ; teeXeav 40; KeXoia 32 ; KeXolav 15, 34 
Cprob.) ; KeXelaL 26 ; KaLX[r}'\av id) ; KeXvav {b). 
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(iii.) TO TraihiKov to {^Ka^rOrjpaTopLv 10 ; to Traihi^ov KaOOrjparopiv l6 : 
TO TracSt'^ov Ka69i]par6piov (/^) ; KarOrjparoptv II; Kao-orrjparopiv I5» 
29, {c), {d) ; Kaaar]paTOpLOi 32. 

The case-forms in which these words appear seem to be(i) accusative, 
e.g’., I. veiK7]<Ta^ to TTathiKov p.6)av. Here to iraL^LKov is a cognate accusative 
after veiKyjaa^y and an apposition to to irachiKov which it limits and 

explains. ‘ Having won the boys' contest, namely the /xwa.' In the same 
way arc to be explained vetKi]o‘a<^ to TTaihiKov KaOOrfpaToptov (//), veLK/]cra^ 
TO TT. KaOdi^paTopiv 16, and others. The occurrence of Ka 00 i]paT 6 pLov shews 
that KaddrfpaTopLv is merely a shortened form/ not the accusative of a 
noun in -49. Elsewhere the name of the contest is used by itself as the 
object of veiK7']aa<;, e.g. {cl) pLoyav vLKt](Ta^, {b) vetKuap fceXvav, (c) veiKuap 
KaacnjpaTopiv, and elsewhere. (2) Dative — either instrumental or locative 
in its force. In view of pbcocat 4 and tceXeai 26 it seems likely that the 
other forms without the accusative ending are also datives and should 
therefore be written with an iota subscript ; the omission of the iota in the 
dative would of course be usual in late inscriptions. We should therefore 
write p.(oa 3 etc., /ceXija 5 etc., KeXola 31, 32. These forms are found most 
commonly with to iraihiKov (32 is a certain exception), but are quite 
possible without it. }s.a<yarjpaTopLOL 32, if not locative, may be an 
archaistic dative.'^ 

As to the exact meanings of these various terms there has been 
a good deal of disagreement. It will be best to take each in order. 

(i) M wa. This word, as suggested by Baunack,^ seems to be a Doric 
form of piovaa ; by the change of intervocalic o- to h, and of -ou- to 
by the ordinary rules, we have /jLovcra = fiooha ; later the aspirate would 
naturally be dropped. The contest would therefore be some form of 
musical performance. In support of this view it may be mentioned that 
the hymns of Aleman were sung in honour of Artemis Orthia by 
choirs of maidens, perhaps in competition.*^ 

^ The shortenmg of -lov to -iv which in the end produced the modern Oreek formb ending in 
began at a fairly early date : cf. jannaris, JIisL. Gram. 302-3. 

-01 as a dative ending ii> c<nnmon in archaic inscriptions ; cf. I.G.A. 63. Roberts, Introd. 
io Gk, Epi^r, i. p. 253, No. 254, NPIOI = [’OXuji'Tri^;, 

^ Rhein. Mus. xxxviii. (1883) 293. Iles>ch. (^ 5 ?? Troid. Plato, Lazas 666 D irotav 5 e 

d(rou(riv ol di'Spes <pa:v^v % }iovffav ; (ipioted by Meister ap. Collitz-Bechtel, III. 2, p. I44) ; Ar. 
Lysisi. 1297 (choius of .Spartan women) juwa pi 6 \^ AaKau'o. 

^ So DieU, Htrmdi xxxi. 1896, 339 ff. The passage of Aleman has already been quoted, 
p. 352, footnote, above 
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(ii) fceXf/a, etc. All kinds of views have been held as to the meaning 
of this group of words. In inscription (d) kuI Xwav was read, \o)av being 
taken in the sense of \aav, ‘ quoit-throw.’ This was the explanation of 
Baunack, who further took Keavav to be meant for Ke \avav, ‘ victorious 
with the quoit twenty-five times.’ Komnenos took \ 6 (i to be another 
form of Xvpa {XafccoviKci^ 364). Preger took the words to refer to 
the musical competition ; he is followed by IMeisterd who gives many 
words from the same stem as KeXPja, all connected with singing. Both 
authorities considered the word to be either an apposition explaining fiooav 
or an adjective qualifying it. 

The new evidence makes the meaning of KeXrja rather plainer. In 
5 Timocrates, winner of the KeXrja, speaks of the ‘ Fair-sounding prize 
of his tuneful voice and this seems to prove Preger’s view to be the 
true one. But though the KeXrja was a contest in singing it does not seem 
to have been the same as the fxoya, for in 8 the two are contrasted. In 
that inscription two brothers, sons of Antipater, record their success and 
state that in the same year one was victorious in the (lom and the other 
in the /eeXf/a.- What the difference was is not yet known, but there would 
be nothing strange in having two singing contests: one ' KeXrja) might 
have been fcjrmal hymns to Artemis, such as the hymns of Aleman ; the 
other (jxom) marching songs like those of Tyrtaeus, accompanied perhaps by 
instrumental music. Paus. iii. 17. 5 mentions the association of such 
music with the Muses, and adds that the Spartans used the flute and lyre 
to play their men into battle. Pint. Lycurg. 21 S3.ys the same thing 
(mentioning the flute only) and adds that the king sacrificed to the 
Muses in the field. 

The various forms of the word itself seem to be due to the uncer- 
tainty of spelling in a dialect word. It may be noted, if the reading 
KeXvau for fceavav be accepted, that all the forms in the modern Greek 
pronunciation would have exactly the same sound, except KeXia^ where 
the spelling may be archaistic. 

(iii) KaOOqparopiv. KaOOrjparupLoi', etc. Here again the explanations 
are various. Baunack thought the word was connected with KaraOfjpdv, 

^ In Coilitz-Uechtcl, III. 2, p[). 143 tl, nL’'N(:h. KaAat»i 5 ia' aywv fTrireXovudos AprejUtSf Traoa 
\aKO}(T(.v. — KaKapoi^ia' tV ry ttjs A€p6ari5')s i'epi Aptfui^os dd6jj.€voi vuvot. Thi> woid iiuiv be a 
form of /ceA^a. IIe>\ch. KAwp* f’ninpaie the KeAoSoy, /ceAaOfb’. «• t.a. 

- In>ci. i>ro\e^ nolhin^^ a^Minst thiN, hu tliLie ma) ha\e been ///r t \\inn-.r> or the ^amc 

dy4Ari might have won bjth /xdca and KeArja. 
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‘ to hunt down/ and referred to some kind of beast-fight.^ Koumanoudes 
took Kaaarfpdropiv in (r) as a dialect form of l^ataapeLOKrtv.- Komnenos 
took it to be a foot-race.^ Foucart derived the word from the root of a 7 ss/s 
and 0op€ii/ — ^a leap with a helmet.'^ Preger, who thought that all the 
competitions were musical, proposed either to connect Ka6d7]paT6pLv with 
a T]pa(f>6po^, or to make it =/cara 6 t] paro p tov ^ on the hunting ground,’ or 
else to take it as the name of a festival, sc. dycovta-fia? IMeister agrees 
with the latter view and quotes dyrjryjpLa, a Cyprian festival.’" Lasth’ Tod,” 
on the discovery of (//), refuted the last view and justified Baunack’s idea. 
Here the new inscriptions quite bear him out ; the form KaOOrjpaTopiov 
has been further established (32 ) and such a form as KaiOriparopiv 1 1 
seems to fix the derivation from Kara and 0r)pdv. It remains to be seen 
what kind of ‘ hunt ’ is meant by the Ka00ripaT6pLov. Baunack, Mayer,^ 
and Tod all refer it to an actual bull-fight such as is supposed to have 
been held in the [Mycenaean age. Baunack proves the existence of the bull- 
fight in Thessaly, and at Rome, and quotes five inscriptions from Hellen- 
istic times onwards which show that it was common in Asia Minor, though 
in no case definitely associated with the worship of Artemis. But all this 
is not enough to prove that the same thing happened at Sparta. Baunack s 
view that the Spartans borrowed the practice from Rome seems unlikelv, 
for the use of archaic words shows that the contest must have been an 
old one ; and the idea of setting ten-year-old boys to fight bulls does not 
seem reasonable. It seems therefore more natural to believe that the 
Ka00rjpaT6pLov was a rough game played by the bands of Spartan bovs, 
which took its name from its likeness to a hunt or beast-fight. It need 
not have been fought against a bull an\' more than the games of ‘ cock- 
fighting' and ‘bear-baiting' nowadays have anything to do with cocks r>r 
bears. The contest of the lads in the Platanistas described by Pausanias 
iii. 14. 9, 10), as a prelude to which two boars fought, may giv^e an idea of 
the kind of struggle that thj hunt would have been. The matter however 
is still uncertain. 

^ Lol\ iif., where the various forms of the wnul ate e\pLtincd. 

- ' X0 t]v aiov i. 256. ‘ X'XKwvnid, 363. In Le Has p. 143. 

’ Loi. iit. 342. (>/>. tit. p 144. “ Ath. Mitt. \\i\ (1904 1 52. 

'' Arch, Jahrbuch vii. (1S92) 72 ff. Mykeimcht Bcitracte. I. Sturfaui^, 

'* Ath. Mitt, wix U904), 55, where three fre^h example? of hull-fi^ht? are given, from 
inscni)lions of Laiissa. All the?o refer to impeiial tiuRs. 
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Note 2. — What was the Thing Dedicated? 



, vV- ' 0. 

Inscription 31, showing iron sickle in place. 

It would naturally be thought, if the same thing was offered up in 
memory both of a musical and an athletic victory, that the object itself 
would have no connexion with either contest, but would rather have been 
chosen for an altogether different reason. 

The suggestions arc : 

1. A scraperd This being used by athletes may perhaps be a fit offer- 
ing, but in a musical contest it would be out of place ; moreover the shape 
of the implement is not that of the Greek scraper, and wc are told that 
the Spartans used scrapers made of cane not ironS 

2. A kind of high cap called crTXeyyc^. This is the view taken by 

^ So Koisch, Gr . WcUij ^ csthenke ^ p. 61, n. 2. 

- Vlut. Inst, Lai, 32 2TA€77iVti' ou (Tidr^pah aWa KaXafxivais expwi'To. Cf. Preger'b 
note /,c, 335. 
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Meister, Lc, p. 143, and he quotes the following passages in support of it : 
(i) In the Andania Inscription (Collitz-Bechtel, 4689 1 . 13) the irpcoTofivcrrat 
are crowned with aT\€yyLSe <; ; (ii) Xen. Anab. i. 2 § 10, Xenias gives golden 
o-rXeyyt'Se? as prizes to Cyrus’ troops ; (iii) Sosibius ap. Athen. xv. p. 674a 
{F.H.G. ii. p. 626) Ka\ yap Kal AaKeSatfiovtoc KaXdp.(p aretfiavouvraL ev rfj tmv 
U po/jia^eioyv ioprij, w? <f)riat cV roi? irepl tmv iv XaKehalpiovi Ovcnwvy 

ypu(f) 0 )v ovTco^* iv ravTTj cryfi^alvec rov^ fiev diro '^copa^ Ka\dpLOL<; 

arecpavovaOac 7) arXeyyiSiy T01/9 S’ ifc r?}*? dycoyfj^ iralha^ d( 7 T€(j)avwTov^ 
aKoXovOecv {where Meister would read dyeXy]<; for dycoyrj^]. Lastly, ^leister 
compares the fixing of the iron sickle on the stone with the common 
practice of carving a wreath to record the distinction of being crowned. 

jNIeister’s proof however is not satisfactor}’. In the Xenophon passage 
a golden scraper is quite as likely a prize in an athletic meeting as 
a golden cap, though the latter is the usual rendering.^ The arXeyyX at 
Andania is not to the point, because there is no question of a prize there. 
As to Sosibius, Athenaeus at least took him to mean that the votaries 
wore wreaths of plaited reeds, in other words that crr^fiyyX and KdXajioL 
meant the same thing at Sparta.- It has been already mentioned that the 
Spartans used reeds for scrapers, so probably arX^yyl^ simply meant a 
reed. In any case the wearing of a arXeyyL^ does not prove that it was 
given as a prize ; nor does Meister explain how tov^ utto y^copa^ can 
be the leaders of the bands, nor yet liow dywyy]^^ can be tlie same as 
dy€Xy]<;. Moreover the Promachea, whatever festival it may have been, 
had nothing to do with Artemis.'^ Again, if the ‘ prize-cap ’ was to be 
offered on the stone itself it would have been just as easy to carve a cap in 
stone as it was to carve and gild a wreath, — and the fact that this was 
not done is enough to show that there is no comparison between the two 
cases. Nor is it easy to think of a worse copy of a gilded cap than a long 
iron sickle. 

3. A sickle-blade. This is the view of Pregcr, /.c., and it seems to be 
proved by the new inscriptions. It must be noted, first!}’, that the thing 
dedicated was the prize itself; so raS’ eiraOXa \a/ 3 (dv, 5 roB" deOXov 
deLpa<=;. I 7 {Bjpeirdvijv [T>/r'S’ dveOyjY jea 

^ In Polyb x\v. 4, where Perseus oives golden o-TA677t5€s to a Rhodian crew' a> gifts, there is 
the same uncertainty. Pollux vii. 179 give> both ineaiungs, 

- With this custom may be compaied the wearing of basket-crowms by the maiden worshipjieis 
of Artemis Coloene at Sardis. Strabo \iii 626 

^ Wide, La/c, A'ul/t’, 349, 356. 
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The last example proves that the offering was called a sickle, tor in 
spite of the broken state of the stone, the socket and the word hp€7rdvi]v 
(both are quite plain) are not to be explained in any other way. How 
then could a sickle be a fit offering to Artemis ? Let us think to 
what uses such a tool could be put in early times. It would serve very 
well for reaping corn, and perhaps for pruning olivc-treesd for hunting 
however it would have been useless. It must therefore have been offered 
to xArtemis Orthia as the life-giving and fructifying goddess, the giver ot 
increase ; there is good reason to think that this was one attribute of 
Orthia. It is moreover quite possible that the sickle had no special 
connexion with Arteinis Orthia, but was merely a useful }a'ize such a^ 
might be given in early times. Any such reward could have been offered 
to the patroness of the contCbt. 


XoTK 3 . — Age and Standing of the Winner^. 

The use of the word iraiSiKov of the competitions under discussion, a> 
it is found in mobt of the inscriptions, shows clearly that the competitor^ 
were usually bo}\s. The age for entry is further defined by the term 
fiLKi'^i^ofievoi, clearly a form of jjLLKi^ofjievo^^^ which was applied at Sparta 
to a boy in the third year of his state training, the tenth year of his life. 
The common form, [Soa^/o^ etc. (as in 6 , 1 1 , 32 (c • and (c) i 

seems to denote that the winner was the leader of a band of bo\s ■ Each 
band elected its own leader, and the leader kept the title through life 
so that iSoayo^ often appears in conjunction with the higher offices/ It 
seems likely however that in this class of inscription the use of /3oa-,6'^ had 
a more definite meaning, and that the bands of boys, not the leader-, were 

1 The CAecks to-day have a pruning-knife veiy like these voti\e sirkle^, >onie of the latlLi 
<even have a ‘shoulder' on the reverse side, showing that they, like the niodein to.,!, niav have 
keen two-edged. In Ile^iod, ShiddX. 292, a Sp^irdyr) h used Ijy viiuagerv, 

- This re>ts on the well-known gl(,»ss on Herodotus, quoted by all tlie napa 

AafceSaiftoi/uuy eV rf Jrpxrcc iviavrcp 6 irais pw&ibas KaKdrai^ Sfvrepo; irpo/niKi^o/x^vos M's 
TrpoKOiJn( 6 /x€i/os), rplrcp p,iKi^ 6 a^vo^, T<p r^rdprep TrpoTtais, rep TreuTrr^ Tra 7 s, T(p ^ktu: /ji€\eLpy]i . 
{.\€^€i 5 'Hpobdrov. Stein, ii. 465.) 

^ Ilcsvch. ^ouayop- dy^^dpxvs, o rrjs dyf\ 7 ]s dpx^v Trais. 

^ Tori, S.M.C. p, 20, v.ho gues hat seems the only reasonable e,\planation. The point 
disCUssed in Roeckh, C./.O. i. p, 612 
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the real competitors.^ In support of this it need only be remembered that 
choral singing was specially fostered at Sparta, and further, that in the Ball- 
match the winners were teams of a^atpeUr How is it then that, while the 
whole team of winning a(})aip€i^ seem to have been mentioned individually,* 
in the present case the leaders kept the honour to themselves ? The 
reason may be that the /Sovayot under the empire seem to have been 
chosen mainly through famih^ influence, and therefore the wealthy fathers 
of winning /Sovayot set up the stones at their own cost merely to record a 
family success, and so were not likely to care about the obscurer members 
of the team. 

It is clear to anyone looking at the lists of Spartan magistrates that 
high offices tended to run in certain families, and the fact that a (Sovayo^ 
very often held high office later, suggests that he was chosen rather b\' 
influence than for merit or strength. At the same time the matter is still a 
little uncertain. 

The contests were not however confined to the boys of ten. In 4 a 
bo\' wins TO fxcoiat in two different years, and in 40 another boy 

wins the pLoja in one year, and in a later year the Ke\€a. In 15 Onasiclidas 
wins the Boys’ Hunt and afterwards the KeXoia among the el'peve^.^ Th.c 
eipeve^ were grouped in bands as the younger boys were, but as to the 
details of contests which a boy could take between his tenth year 
atKi^ojjievo^) and his twentieth {elpi^v) our knowledge is too scant}' 
to allow of definite statement. 

It is not uncommen to find certain other distinctions mentioned in 
these inscriptions besides that of jBovayo^. The\’ are avpe(f)r]^o^, Kacri^ 
(or Kiiaev) and some form like irparoirapiTraL^. 

^vv€(p 7 ]l 3 o<;. This is seen in 12 tco ’Ap/o-rortAr/p ervveep^j^op, and 
38 - - avv€[(f> 7 ]/ 3 o^] ; 44 is doubtful. The word is supposed to have two 
meanings: (i) litcralL, a fcllow-ephebe or playmate (2; technically, a lad 
chosen by an Eponymus as his ‘ orderl}*.’ The grounds for taking the word 
in the latter sense are given b}' Boeckh,^' We often find it among a man'^ 

^ .So Preger, /.r. p 3 38. 

- Tod, S,JLC. p. 16 and B.S.A. \. 63 ft. 

• .S.J/. C. 400 and 721. 

In 41 the reading is too unceitain for any aigument to be ba^^ed on ii. 

•" This sense clear in Le Bas-Foucait, 167. 

C,LG, i. p. 612. Hoeckh gives four examples of erweepri^os, and in each case the name 
'onnected with it is an Eponymuo. Cf. Tod, S,J/.C. p. 16. 
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distinctions that he had been so-and-so’s avv€(f)r}^o^, ^nd this, it is thought, 
must refer to some formal office : for vero alicujus qui inulto post patro- 
noDius crcaUis sit Jios et illos syutphebos turn fuisse quuni ilU ipse ephebus esset, 
annotari non poterat nisi ab hominibiis absurdis. This however does not 
really settle the question, for synephebns would not be merel}’ an ephebe 
in the same year as another youth, but rather one in the same band, and 
it would suit the vanity of the later Greeks only too well to record the 
fact of having been the school-fellow of some famous man. The new 
instances do not in any way clear up the uncertaint}’. In 12, if the 
reading there given be right, it seems impossible to take crvve(f)i]l 3 o<; except 
in the literal sense, for though the youth might perhaps have been 
bo\'-orderly to the Eponymus, the Eponymus would not have been 
to his own orderly. There would seem to be a contradiction in 
the use of avve(^y)^o<^ in conjunction with fii^i'^thofJievop in 12, and with 
irathiKov in 38, for a bo\' of ten could hardly be a avp e <() p f 3 o in any 
-'^ense. This might be explained away by saying that the stone was set up 
some time after the victory, so that later distinctions could be added ; or 
if, in spite of 12, Boeckh’s view be kept, it can only be said that o-wecfyrj/So^ 
has become so thoroughly technical, that it could be used of a boy who so 
far from being a /et/o zo-ephchG of the Eponymus was still three years 
short of being an ephebe himself. A possible way out of the difficult}' is 
suggested below. 

K « (7 e z^, etc. 10 ’Ez/xoli Kuaev \ 20 [/ejacrez/ ; 26 (^K)a(Tev 

^ez'O^] ; 31 '^wpLavTidha Kuaev \ 47 Kcto-tv \ 40 Aracrez' 

twice;. Though the actual form /edaev was not knowai before, the same 
stem seems to occur in many places. The forms K [< K' R KAZ 
KEEN KAINTAIoY “ are given by Boeckh (C.LG. i. p. 613'. Kdai^ seems 
to occur (in the plural zcao-ee?) in Lc Bas-P^oucart, 168 g {S.J/.C. 41 1 . 
The name to which Kaaev is added appears as a rule in the dative (as 
probably in 47 and in 40;. But in S.M.C, 41 1, 1 . 15, and in 10 (above, 
It seems to take the genitive ; 31 might be cither. 

It is likely that all the forms given above are connected w'ith the same 
root which is found in Kaai^ and in /cacrLypr]To^ and is explained by a note 

^ Compare the end of the Hero<lotus gloss already (luoted, f(p 7 ]^ev^i re Trap* avroZs airh irwv ib' 
u€xpt 

“ It is clear from Roeckh’s text {C./.C, 1249 col. 11 . 1 , 7) that the thud element in this 
uord IS a monogram of Z and E. ^Ve need therefore have no hesitation in leatling ^■do•el . 
rd ios) *IoL’(^-a5s) 4»iA.t7r7ros ktA. 
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of Hesychius, Kao-t?* ol eK Trj(; avTri<; dye\r}<;^ aSe\(^ot re Kal ave^friot. 
Boeckh had gathered from this that the Kaa-t^ was a kind of TrdpeSpo^ or 
assessor to the Eponymus and was chosen by him from those who had 
been in the same band with himself, k also appears that an Eponymus 
might have more than one Kacrt^ or one man might be Kaai^ of two 
magistrates.^ From 40 it further appears that a man could either be 
fcdaev twice to a man who was no longer Eponymus, or having been Kciaev 
once, kept the title. Now the occurrence of the word Kucrev on inscriptions 
such as we arc discussing raises a difficulty very much like that raised 
by o-vv€(f>7]/3o<^ ; are we to look for an office held when the victory was won 
or to an honour gained in later life ? Several explanations are possible 
but none quite satisfactory, (i) If Kaaev in the new inscriptions means 
the same as Kd(ri<; and the other forms, then it must be believed that the 
present inscriptions were set up long after the victories recorded, so that 
honours won in manhood could be added. (2) This assumption need not 
be made in case fcdai^ points merely to the honour of having been in the 
same djeXr) with a boy belonging to a notable family. (3) It can hardly 
be believed that /cdac^ was (as is suggested for (Tvvij>'q^o^) a kind of boy- 
‘ orderly' of the Eponymus, for in C.I.G. 1248 the Kdcri^ is a senator, in 
C.LG. 1242 a vop.o(f>v\a^y and in CJ.G. 1249 an ephor. Again the gloss 
of Hesychius shows that the /cao-et? were of the same standing one as the 
other. 

On the whole the new inscriptions have strengthened the case for 
taking both and Kdaev in the literal sense, that is, of ‘ class- 

mates ' in the same dyeXyj. Neither word seems to be used with ^oayo^. 
and it may be that ordinary members of winning teams, if they wished to 
record their success, might have set up dedications adding the name of the 
principal boy in the band, perhaps the l 3 oay 6 <i himself.- Thus in 40 the 
meaning would be, ‘ In the year of Sosinicus, Primus son of Nereus and a 
member of Menecles’ team, having won the etc.’ In the second half 
of the inscription he remained in the same team. In this way it is easy to 
see how a man could, by passing from one team to another, have been 
Kaaev to more than one person and how a man could have had more than 
one KcLcrev, With regard to the use of /cacrt? applied to grown-up men, it 
may simply mean a past distinction like ^oay 6 <^ and <Tvve<f>r)^o<iy and if so 

^ Bneckh, /.t. ; Tod, S.M,C p. 20. 

- 'this Prof. pH»an(iuet's suggestion. 
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it would be an accident that the Ktlai^ seems always to be joined to the 
name of an Eponymus. Otherwise and /edaev mUbt be taken in 

different senses, the latter referrin^^ to comradeship in youth, the former to 
office in manhood. 

If crvi/e(f)7];3o<; is to be taken literally there remains the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the use of TrathiKov and fjLLKL')(^t}^6iJievo^ on the same stone, 
for, as already mentioned, an ephebe was betw^een fourteen and twenty 
years old, and a fjLtKt^L^Ofxero^ a lad of ten. It may be that such words 
were not always used in their strictest technical sense, and that the contest 
was sometimes called to irai^iKov and the competitors fXLKL')(L^6/jievoi even 
when the age limit of fourteen had been passed. This after all seems the 
simplest explanation. 

The form of Kuaev is not easy to explain. It is undoubtedly used for 
the nominative case and may cither be an abbreviation, or perhaps a form 
like elprjv the e being due to mistaken archaism in copying from some old 
inscription, though the form occurs equall}' in inscriptions in Common 
Greek, 

TTparoTrafXTrato ... etc. The following forms are found. 
lO. nPATonAMPAIS ; 15- nPATonAMHAI AON ; 47 - HPAT ] HAIZ. 

These strange words do not seem to be known from any earlier 
inscriptions, and it i-^ not easy to fix their exact meaning ; irparoirapLTraLdoyv 
would seem to be a .shortened form of rfrpdro^; irdvroiv while in 47 

TTparoTraL^ seems to be the reading. In the latter case the boy won some 
distinction as Kuaev and piKi^ihcapevo^^ while TTparoTrai^ may have been 
added later. Perhaps these words ha\'c to do with the technical sciisc of 
Trats*, that is, a boy in his twelfth }'car, and irparoirai^ might answer to 
3 oay'o<; puLfci^L^opiivrov, meaning the leader of a band of such boys. Whether 
irparoTraiJbiTaloMv refers to the same, or to an eveti higher distinction, ^iich 
as being the foremost of aU twclve-ycar-old boys, is quite uncertain ; fiT)m 
15, where indeed there is some doubt as to the reading, it would almo'^t 
appear that a bo)' could take the Kctaapparopiv when he was TTparoirapcTraL- 
6 w'j ] and this may strengthen the belief that this contest was not confined 
to boys of ten, but w^ent on until the competitor reached manhood. 

It will now be worth ^vhilc to give in a few words the outcome of the 
discussion in the foregoing pages as to the meaning of the technical and 
obscure words. 

^ o V ay 6 <; or f 3 0 ay 6 : a bo\’ who was leader of his own band or dyt^Xp 
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and therefore the official dedicator if his band won a competition. 
The word is specially used of a leader of boys in their tenth year, but 
may have had a wider use. The title lasted for life. 

77 p ar 6 TT a L etc. : the leader of a band of boys in their twelfth year. 

(Tvp e (f) 7 ] i 3 o = fellow-ephcbe : a boy in the same dyiXi) with another, 
properly applied to lads over thirteen. 

K d a €v: the same, but properly applied to boys under thirteen. 

TO 77 a L?> i fc 6 V \ general name for the bo\'s’ matches in honour of Artemis 
Orthia. 

jjidia: singing contest — warlike music with accompaniment probably on 
the flute. 

K e \ 7) a : singing contest — sacred music. 

KaOOrjpaToptv : ‘ Hunt’ — some rough game played by bands of bo}-s. 


XoTE 4 . — Forms of Dedication. 

Besides the usual form with uv 607 ]k€, the following variants arc found : 

1. Simple dative, avkQ7^Ke dropped, ( y ), 3, 4, it, 13, 16, 20. 31, 32. 

2. Some word meaning ‘ Thank-Offering.’ 14, viKaOpov 35. 

3. Poetical Forms for avk 67 ]Ke.. edero 5 ^ dveQ 7 ]Ka (.^) 17, dv] 6 €To 44. 

4. Dedication-form left out altogether, 12, 15. 

The Xames applied to the Goddess occur as following (not reckoning 
doubtful cases) : Artemis Orthia 15 times. Orthia alone 8 times, Artemis 
alone, no certain case. ^ Ilap$iro^- in metrical part of 5. Md/ca/pa in 44 
( metrical ). 

The Opening JlPrds ATAGH TYXH, etc. are found in (h) (piob.), (r), 
- 4 > -O' 0/* 

^ Thc'C hguie> j,trengihen the belief that Oithia the u-ual name of the go.l2e-^, Artemi- 
hemg pait nflicr ulTicial title. 

- Cf the archaic in-cription published above (No. i, p. 353 h 
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Note 5.— Dialect. 

The inscriptions fall into three classes.^ 

1. Inscriptions in Common Greek — Koivr], {a) (where indeed 'OpQ^iri 
is conventional Ionic as suited to elegiac verse), {Ji), 1,6, lo (where veLKetaa^ 
is used). 44 is another example of conventional Ionic in verse {Ipev^^ 
i€p€V^, aeto = crov). 

2. I/i script ions in ordinary Doric. The chief signs of dialect in this 
class are vLKuaa^ for viKi^cra^^ ^aiZiyor for iraihiKoVy and ^ Xpripari for 
WprifjLchi, The change of 97 to a is regular (Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica^ 
126 ff.), but ^ for fc is unusual. Probably this and the use of r for 8 
occurred in popular forms and were not strictly ancient. 

3. Inscriptions in Arckaistic Doric. The degree to which archaism 
is carried varies from one inscription to another. 

(a) Voiotl-c/iangcs. a for i] \ regular in old Doric. Only in {b) the 
common form is kept in a^^aOfj rv'xv- ^ h)r t) : in archaic inscriptions, o) for 
ov : confined to genitive singular of second declension, ropyiTTiroj (^), eVi 
'TTarpovofio) fc), etc., regular, also found in Crete and Magna Graecia. co 
(or aVy Sis coTo) — avTOv (cy. not common in old Doric — cS\a^ for avXa^ is 
given in E.ill — but more usual in old Ionic (Smyth, Gk, Dialects : Ionic 
I 205). Possibly the writer of the inscriptions was not clear as to the dis- 
tinction. w for o, Wcdpdia (r), 1 1, etc. and on tile-stamps (p. 345 ff.); apparently 
unique. An explanation is suggested by Kretschmer, Vaseninsc/ir^ 42 n. 

{b) Consonant-Changes. (3 for f, Ropo-ea (b), \^(op 6 ea(c), 1 1, Bo[p 0 ea] 34 : 
common in Hesychius and other late writers (many examples in Ahrens 
op. lit. 44). Apparently this change did not begin until about the fourth 
century R.C.- f i)i use, fopdea 32 : a still more learned archaism, the archaic 
relief has FopOa ^pp. 334, 353, above;. Digamma was in regular use in the 
aichaic age (IG.A. 6S, 1 . 4 Ferrj \ 69 B, 1.6 Ffyan] 72 aFal and else- 
where^. (T for B. Bopaea 9 inscriptions of the same year) ; avea't-jKe 21 ; 
common in the literary remains of old Spartan, in Aleman, the Lysistrata, 

^ The technical worrh peculiar to Spjuta aic naturally in a class by themselves Iiule affected 
by the dialect of the insciiption- uheie they happen to stand, and the same may be said of proper 
names, such as Pratulas. Sidectas, etc. 

“ Cf. Mci-ter, Doicr u. 3S tV, With his general theory, controverted by Xiesc in 

ya<hn>hien lur UiStl. .halt dtr ll i }h' haften zu Gvttuigtn, 1906. 137, 2, are not here 
concernefi. 
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and elsewhere.^ On inscriptions Q is kept ^until the third century B.C. 
This peculiarity is thus explained by Meister- : the Spartans pronounced d 
spirantially, but for the sake of uniformity kept the same sign that the rest 
of Greece used for the ‘aspirated' 0, although their own pronunciation 
was nearer to that of cr ; the more phonetic spelling was first applied to 
Spartan proper names and technical words of the government or religion ; 
these, being peculiar to Sparta, did not cause any clashing with the 
standard orthography. In the Tsakonian dialect 6 is to-day pronounced 
like O', s di'oppcd beticeen vozuels^ vetfcda^ viKaa^i 14, viKuavrep 32 : the o- 
had become Ji about the fifth century B.C., and later the sign for the 
.aspirate was left out; the archaism is therefore right (Roberts, op. cit. 
p. 264). The aspirate B is used in the Damonon inscription ; an example 
•of dropped Ji is cadpi(ov = (Tr)(TdpL(ov {C.I.G, 1464); others in the Lysistrata 
and in the grammarians. The rule does not go back to Aleman.-^ p for 
final 9, ^tXrjTop f), (ptXoKataapop 2, avveejirj^op 12, KXeavBpop 6 kui ^IPjvtp 
21, ^AptcrrelBap and veiKuavrep ^ 2 , Upecop Btp 36, ^oayop 37 ^ many 

more; not found in archaic Laconian inscriptions nor in Aleman; it is how- 
ever found once in the Lysistrata^ and in many words given by Hesychius, 
which show that the change was made without regard to the origin of any 
particular final 9 (Ahrens, <?/. cit. 71 fif.). In inscriptions of Elis final 9 is 
often changed to p. 

H. J. \V. Titlyari). 

^ Ahren>, op. cit. 66 ff. ; Meister, op. cit. 26 ff. , 33 

“ Meister, op. cit. 25. It might however be possible to account Tir the phenomenon otheiwi^e 

^ Ib. 10-15 • Ahrens, op. cit. 74. 



LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA. 1 906. 


§ 10. — The Theatre. 

I IT A rc VIT. ) 

The narratives of the travellers, who have visited the theatre at 
Sparta, are for the most part too short and too vague to prove of much 
real service to the excavator. Leroy, ^ who visited Sparta in 1770, mentions 
the seats of greyish-white marble and the retaining-walls of fine rusticated 
stone, and shows in his illustration the ILv.antine fortress-wall, which runs 
southwards from the theatre, with two columns standing outside it. The 
plans and drawings of the French - Expedition sixty years later show the 
same wall and columns without any trace of the stage-buildings mentioned 
by Leake (1805; and DodwclP 11819; among previous visitors, and b}' 
Curtius’Mn 1852. Neither Clark/' nor W'ysc,' nor Ikirsian ^ saw remains 
of a proscoiinui, so that it appears likely that Curtius at any rate, 
if not his predecessors, mistook the Byzantine remains in front of the 
theatre for Roman stage-buildings. It was principally on the evidence 
of these remains that Leake, Dodwcll, and Bor)' dc St. \h*ncent '* based 
their supposition that the theatre was of Roman date. 

Leioy, Lts Ruint^ da plu^ htuu.x MoninntfiL di la GrPe^ Pari'?, 1770 33, I’l. XIII. 

- lix fidition u iDitifique dc Paii>, l!!>3l, ii. 1 ‘ 1 , 47. 

' Ecakc, TjavcL in tJu Morca^ 1. pp. 154-6. ^ Hudwcll, Tour tiuvn^h O/tttV. 11. }.. 403. 

(.uuiU'., J^chpon/icsos, II. p. 220. W. G. Clark, IMip.rnc p. 101. 

~ Sn T. Wysc, Excursion in the Pcloponncsty i. p. 91. 

Ikai^iaii, Gco^raphit von GnccJienland, ii. p. 121. 

/: \/ I 'cicnt. de A/or/c, I\clati<ni dc Ilory de Saint-Vifiicnt, Pan-, l>3''>. p. 420. 
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It is worth while to quote Gcll’s ^ account, since he gives much 
fuller details of the appearance of the site. ‘ If it be very ancient, 
which I much doubt, it has been restored at a late period, but it must 
have been intended for the amusement of a very great population, as 
the radius of the orchestra is 70 feet, and the diameter of the whole 
418 feet. The scene seems only to have been 28 feet deep, and the 
seats were divided into three cinctions, of which the breadths ascending 
were 20 feet for the lowest, 23 feet for the next, and 40 for the highest. 
Above this was a space only 13 feet wide, and behind that, the last, 
which might have been a portico, was 32 feet deep.’ 

As the orchestra was completely covered in GelTs time, he had no 
means of measuring it, and so his estimate of a radius of 70 feet is quite 
erroneous. His total diameter must be measured between two points dU 
the retaining-walls, and not from the semicircle of large pores blocks on 
the summit of the hill, which was probably the limit of the ancient audi- 
torium. This line probably corresponds with the front of his portico, and 
gives the true diameter of the auditorium as 104 metres or 342 feet. 

The principal references to the Spartan theatre in ancient authorities 
are in Pausanias III. xiv. i, Athcnacus iv. 139 e, Herod, vi. 67, and Lucian 
Aiiach. 38. Pausanias says that it was built of white marble, and the 
other three mention various festivals held in it ; — the gxnnjiopaiduy.i, the 
boys’ ball-game, and a procession which formed part of the Hyacinthia. 

P'rom these passages it would appear that dramatic representations 
were not among the most important spectacles shewn in the theatre, and 
that in consequence we might expect to find no permanent stage-buildings. 
It is difficult to see how either the ball-game, or the procession described 
in Athcnacus could possibl}' have taken place in a circumscribed Greek 
orchestra. 

\\*e started work therefore without much expectation of discovering 
a proscenium, or indeed, many remains of the auditorium seats, since all 
recent travellers from Leake’s time onwards, have deplored the rapid 
disappearance of stone blocks from the theatre-area at the hands of the 
masons of IMistra, 

The greater part of the work in the theatre-region was carried out 
between March 27 and April 20, but only fur the first ten days was anv 

‘ Sir \V. tR‘11, Xay> p. 32 S. 
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large number of men employed on the site. The objects of our trial* 
trenches were to trace the course of the B)'zantine fortification wall, and to 
ascertain the depth of the orchestra and the dimensions of the theatre, 
with a view to reporting on the value of future excavation. A plan of the 
trial-trenches is shewn in Fig. i. 

The longest trench, B, was dug along the base of the Byzantine 
fortification wall (hatched in the plan) in order to discover its relation with 
the theatre-buildings, and to extract any inscriptions or marble fragments 
that might be built into it. In this last respect we were fortunate, as we 
began at once to discover a great quantity of architectural, sculptured, and 
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TRIAL-PITS(A-G) NEAR THHATRE 

Fig. I. 


inscribed marbles. Of the inscriptions found, many were copied by the 
Abbe I^'ourmont during his tour in the Peloponnesc in 1729-30. 

After digging through three metres of miscellaneous fragments we 
came upon the foundations of the Byzantine wall. In the northern part 
of the trench, these consist for a length of 9 metres, of two stepped courses 
of a rough poros stone. Each step is ’30 m. high ; no mortar was found 
between the blocks. They seem to be the remains of a classical 
building previous to the Byzantine wall, since no other part of it to our 
knowledge has a similar stepped foundation, and it is difficult otherwise to 
explain a careful uniform piece of construction extending for so short a 
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distance. In several other parts of the circuit we find use made of pre- 
existing buildings, and the direction of the wall adapted to suit them. 
Moreover it is *20 m. higher than the adjoining piece on the south. Had it 
been of the same date we should not have this abrupt transition. It is 
clumsily mended in one place with a block of different material, which 
was presumably added to fill a gap at the time of the Byzantine 
fortification. 

At present there stand upon this foundation, built into the Byzantine 
wall, seven ^ blocks of white marble of different length but uniform width 



Fu. 2. — Maki5lk Block wiih Buokama and Fl^iokn^. 


and height, moulded at top and bottom, and adorned with bucvania 
festoons, and bosses. These slabs arc shewn on the plan in Fig. i by a 
thickened outline, and an illustration is given of them in Fig. 2 : of the 
seven, the three on the left belong together, but the other four cannot be 

^ Total length 6 26 m., the single blocks from the left measuiing *oS m., i 53 m., '6S m , 
•60 m., ’5Q m., I 09 m., l '09 m. Height i’27m The <’ei?ign of the left tlnee blocks taken together 
is a scheme of three bulTs heads, ^^uh festoons between, and bosses abo\e the semicircles ttf the 
festoons. Only half the outside hit^yauimu is piescrved. as the rest has been chiselled away. 
Nos, 6 .ind 7 may belong together, in which case they come from a different scheme of ilesign, as the 
swing of the festoons is much shoiter Nos 4 and 5 may be similar block> cut ilown. Traces of a 
bulbs head are also visible on the outside corner of No. 7, which is aKo, iheiefore, a cornel block. 
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in their original relation to each other, since the festoons and mouldings do 
not fit. Xor can the first three be in situ on the poros foundation, as they 
form in themselves the complete side of a monument or building under three 
metres in length. This is shewn by the bitcrania at the outside corners, 
which originally were continued round on to the short side of the slabs, 
but were chiscded oft' when the line of marble slabs was put together. 
Their erection on the poros foundations, therefore, must be due to the 
Byzantine budders, who, as we shall see, were fond of decorating the 
lower courses of their wall with fine marble blocks.^ Both blocks and 
foundations belong to buildings earlier than the wall. 

The marble blocks may be remains of a Roman stage. Their 
height, i*27m,, is suitable, and the decoration a frequent Roman 
scheme. Whatever was the case in Hellenic times, it is clear that a 
permanent stage was needed for Roman dramatic performances, and it was 
natural for the Byzantine builders to make use of any remains that 
-survived until their day. All the blocks of one of the short sides, 
presumably the western, were made use of, and a few of the front slabs, 
whose pattern differed slightly in detail. 

The date of the poros foundations is probably much later, for, 0'20 m 
below them, extending for 6’8o m. in a southerly direction, are remains of 
what seems to be a road, consisting of rounded stones set in a rough 
plaster, and supported by a foundation of large blocks set at haphazar.k- 

This road is shewn in the plan in Fig. i. Under it, at a depth of i *501x1., 
we come to virgin soil. It is clearly older than the Byzantine wall, under 
the foundations of which it passes, and it must also be earlier than the 
p^ros foundations, since there are twenty centimetres of rubble material 
between the two levels. Xo traces of this road-surface were found to the 
ixjrth of the southern edge of the marble blocks, and a supportino* wall 
running east and west terminates it on the south. It would seem, therefore, 
to have run east and west, and water-pipes running in the same direction 
were found on each side of it. These pipes pass through the rubble under 
the poros foundation. i\bove the road, and so belonging to a later date 
were a great number of water-pipes. They were probably connected with 
some Roman baths, remains of which exist just south-west of the theatre. 

^ P. 434. 

- The road found outside the Stoa on the east of the Byzantine wall shows a similar con.struc- 
tion ; cf. p. 432. Also the road near the so-callecl tomb (T Leoiudas ; cf. p. 435. 
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At the northern end of trench B, the arm of the Byzantine wall 
running south to north joins another wall of the same period running east 



to west, which is built above the retaining-wall of the west wing of the 
theatre. The substructure of the retaining-wall, consisting of five steps of 
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irregular size, has remained intact. The upper four are built of carefully 
dressed, rusticated limestone blocks, and were clearly intended to be 
visible. The lowest step was probably below the ground-levek and opposite 
it lie poros blocks which may have been the foundation of the western 
parados or theatre entrance. The upper and lower steps are ‘40 m. wide, 
the intervening three, 'lo m. wide. The summit of the upper step is *40 m. 
higher than the road-surface further to the south, and the summit of the 
lower step, presumably the original ground-level, is ’50 m. lower. 

A comparison of these levels suggests four periods ot construction in 
this area : — 

1. Building of the theatre, represented by the level of the lower step 
of the retaining-wall. 

2. A later Roman period, represented by the road-surface -50 m. 
higher. 

3. A still later Roman level, represented by the poros foundations 
*20 m. higher. 

4. Building of the Byzantine fortification-wall. 

It is with the second of these periods that it seems most suitable 
to connect the remains of architraves, columns, and Corinthian capitals that 
\\c found in trench B. One of the architrave blocks bears a dedicatory 
inscription of Vespasian.^ The building to which the fragments belong 
must ha\e been a colonnade, since the architrave is decorated on both sides 
and below, and probably formed part of the Roman stage-buildings The 
position in which the fragments were found shews that they must 
have been arranged symmetrically in the Byzantine wall. Two of 
the columns were observ^ed still standing in front of the Byzantine 
wall by Leroy and the French Expedition.^' The colonnade may have 
formed a western entrance to the theatre. It must have belonged to 
the second and not the third period, since the latter was subsequent 
to, or contemporary with, Christian graves. For the second period, there- 
fore, we may suggest the end of the ist century A.i). 

The building which stood on the poros foundations may have belonged 

' P. 457. 

- Cf. E-\pO L 11 PI. 47 ; Leioy, op. cit, I’l. 13. 

' .Skelclnn^ facing ca^t undLr tiles ^\erc* found (l) between the levels (»f the po>^s foundations 
and the r<jad-surface, 12 oppO'-ite the third step of the retaining-wall. 
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to the period of the Antonine Caesars, at which time Sparta underwent 
much adornment. 

In the Byzantine wall built on the rctainin^-wali of the west wing 
of the theatre the ends of the steps of the outermost st lirway of the 
auditorium are to be seen. Trench A was accordingly dug to discover the 
seat-rows of the auditorium, and the depth of the orchestra. A plan 
and section cf this tiench is given in Fig. 3, The level of the orchestra was 
discovered at a depth of 5 m. below the present surface. It is paved 
with thin slabs of a greenish marble. Immediately adjoining it is a 
bench of white marble fitted with a back, and a hollowed seat, and with 
a platform for the feet raised a few centimetres above the orchestra. 
Behind this bench arc three steps averaging 70 m. in width, the lowest 
'40 m. abov^e the foot-platform of the bench, and the upper two rising 
respectively ‘15 m. and *30 m. Raised 70 m. above the upper step is another 
1*25 m. wide, which is cracked across the middle. This was c’early 
a passage-way or diazoina. Above it rise the regular rows, with a 
foot-space for the lowest row '30 m. above the diazovia. The blocks 
composing these rows have the seat in front hollowed to accommodate 
the body, while a space is provided behind for the feet of the spectators in 
the row above. 

Two parts of benches found in the theatre are not in situ, and have 
had the backs chiselled away, but the north wall of the Acro[)olis contains 
some complete examples. 

Tlie seats that stood on the rows between the backed bench in front, 
and the diazonia, must have been different. The two upper steps probably 
contained benches consisting onU^ of the seat fixed against the back of the 
step, leaving space for the feet in front, and the lower step, just behind the 
front bench, was probably another smaller diazoina^ giving easier access to 
the best seats of all. 

The steps, which are visible under the Byzantine wall in the ground- 
plan of trench A in Fig, 3, are of white marble like the seats. They arc 
each *35 m. wide, and *15 m. high. 

At the lower end of trench B was found a single theatre-scat with legs 
in the shape of lion’s paws in relief. It was inscribed 

AAMOC0ENEI A^ANAPIAN API ANTOCTOnO^. 

This shows that there were single seats in front (as at Athens) as well 
as benches (as at Megalopolis), 
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When the trench was cleared, it became evident that marble-plundering 
had been carried on even down to the orchestra level. Large portions of 
the seats were missing, and others were mutilated, and removed from their 
original places. The back of the front bench was broken, and all seats 
removed from the three rows behind it. 

With regard to the shape and dimensions of the theatre, our 
excavations have not been sufficient to give more than approximate 
measurements. 

Prolonging the semicircular line of blocks which appears on the 
summit of the hill, and which probably indicates the boundary of the 
auditorium, we get a half circle with a diameter of 104 metres, as compared 
with 1 17 m. at Epidaurus, and \2'S m, at Megalopolis. On the summit of the 
hill are remains of walls, which seem to break the arc of the semicircle. 
These do not belong to the original building, but date from some later 
reconstruction. The great retaining walls are built of large blocks of a 
reddish soft stone, and rest on a three-stepped foundation. They must 
once have been faced with better material. IMcasurements between the 
outer sides of these retaining-walls give a total diameter to the whole 
building of 143 m. or about 470 feet. 

The southern extremities of these retaining walls would meet, if 
produced, in a straight line. The seat-rows are set at a right-angle to 
this line, and shew no curve in the small piece which we have already 
excavated. We may infer from this that the boundary-line of the orchestra 
was produced by a tangent^ beyond the semicircle, and not by a curve, 
Li\ it resembles the shape of the orchestra at Athens rather than that at 
Epidaurus. We can estimate the diameter of the orchestra to be 24*5 m. 
as compared with 25 m. at Epidaurus, and 30'5 m. at Megalopolis, but, 
until some portion of the arc of its semicircle is discovered, we cannot be 
sure of the exact position of its central point. 

The only evidence for the date of the theatre at present available, is the 
forms of the letters which serve for masons’ marks on many of the blocks 
of the retaining wall, and general considerations of its shape and character. 
Mr. Tod, to whom I sent copies, has had the kindness to inform me that 

^ r.xainplc=> (»f the tangent exi^t in the theatre^ of Athens the Piiaeus. Fa etna. 

Sei^e^ta, T'riene, ainl the hirLyer theatre at I’ompeii. The cur\ea extension foiuiil at 
.Sikyou. Fpidauru^, Mei^alopolis. I)elo>. Magnesia, Mantineia. and in mn>t of the (ireek lheatle^ ol 
A>ia Mint 11. 
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the letters, facsimiles of which are given in Fig. 4, can hardly be earlier 
than 200 B.C., and may be much later. Thus we find E for E, fl for P, 
and Z for 3 E. SJI.C. No. 145, which may be dated 225 B.C., still pre- 
serves E and P. The X is probably H turned on its side. The general 
appearance of the theatre also suggests a late date of construction. That 
a theatre existed at the time of the Persian wars we know from Herodotus,^ 







Pig. 



but the present building can hardly be earlier than the first or second 
century B.C, The extremities of the retaining-walls in the earlier - Greek 
theatres that are visible to-day, are usually set at an angle to one another, 
and pointing towards the centre of the orchestra, but at Sparta, if 
produced, they would meet in a straight line. The theatres ■’ which 
shew this feature, universal in Roman times, are not earlier than the 
Hellenistic period. The theatre docs not conform to the ordinary Roman 

^ \i. 67. 

- This feature appears in the theatre^ <>f the Piraeus, Crnpo-, Eretria, Sikyon, l' 2 pi'lauru>. 
Megalopolis, Delos, A'^'-os, Magnesia. Pri»^ne, and the larger theatre at I\<nipeii. 

^ Mantineia, iVrgainon, Adria, Gabala, Po^tra, AbpenduN, the Odmin of Ilemde^ 

Atticus, Khinias^a, Drainy>so>, and all the theatre'' of anti llie West u iih the exception of 

Pompeii. 
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plan, since it has not the typical Roman parodos, and ^ince it has an 
orchestra whose size is greater than a semicircle. The orchestra is paved 
with marble slabs, instead of being beaten earth. This i^ the rule in 
Roman theatres, but is unusual in Greek times. 

A large number of bricks^ stamped ^KANOOHKAC, ar.d frequently 
with a magistrate’s name added, c.g. EfliKAAAIKPATEOC. and the name 
of the manufacturer, EPTHNA NIKACIHNO^, were found in the long 
trench B. These imply the existence of a Skanotheka or property-room, 
as at Alegalopolis. No trace of such a building was, however, discovered. 
They may also help in deciding the date of the theatre, as we know of a 
magistrate KaHikntes- in the first century, irc. 

It is necessary to summarise the re.sults of the other trials made in 
the theatre- region. Trench C was dug to follow the course of a wall 
abutting on to the B\’zantine fortification wall, and was then carried north- 
ward in the hope ot hitting on part of the stage buildings. No trace of 
them was found. The walls discovered belong to a Byzantine house, ap- 
parently of two stories, adjoining the fortTcation wall. Ancient marbles 
were built into it, and fragments of glazed pottery were found around it. 
The threshold is 3 m. above the level of the orchestra, and admits to 
the upper story ; 1*50 m. lower, a square drain extends southward from 
the direction of the theatre, but this is at too high a level to be connected 
with the orchestra. The upper part of the trench was full of marble debris, 
but no traces of ancient foundations were discovered. 

Trench D was sunk in the plateau inside the Byzantine wall to find 
the continuation of the road discovered in Trench B. In this, however, it 
was unsuccessful. We found the continuation of the square drain from C, 
and of the water-pipes which run parallel with the road in B, but no 
evidence for the road itself, except a low wall which might be part of its 
foundations. It is possible that all stones found here were used in the 

1 Cf, S.M.C. (Tod and Wace) p. 26 and no^. 76, 535, 535 g and 712. The presence of a 
Skanotheka in Spaita goes along way to show that the original stage-buildings, at any rate, were 
only temporary. The parallel instance is Megalopolis, \\ here the Skanotheka was undoubtedly 
intended as a receptacle for the temporary wooden constructions used as .stage (or back<aouiuT. 
We may infer that the Spaitan building w^as u.sed in the same way. When the theatre w'as 
required for the Gymnopaidia or other festivals, the space in front of it w'ould be left free ; when 
there were dramatic representations, the temporary building would bo brought out and erected. At 
Megalopolis, had the Sktne been permanent, the entry to the Thersileion would have been blocked. 
When the later Skene was erected, the Thersileion had ceased to be important. 

- Cf. S.MX. No. 205. 
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construction of the Byzantine wall. With the exception of three stamped 
bricks from the Skanotheka, all the remains found were Byzantine. 

The field to the south of the Byzantine wall lies 1*50 m. lower 
•han the plateau inside it, and slopes gradually to the south. Various 
trials here rev^ealed plentiful traces of Roman occupation, but none of 
Greek, except in trench E, where at a depth of 2 metres, four large square 
blocks were discovered built into a wall of miscellaneous materials 
bonded with mortar, which acted as a supporting-wall for a Roman house. 
These blocks are mortised for the reception of s/c/at\ The stt/at' were 
carefully run in with lead, and the lower part of one of them is still in 
position. The size of the holes varies, the width and depth being about 
’25 m. and '09 m., the length from '35 m. to ’91 m. In the same line 
further east were found two large marble blocks containing a long inscrip- 
tion ^ on the subject of the games performed at the tomb of Leonidas. 

Pausanias ( III. xiv. I } remarks that ‘ opposite the theatre is the tomb 
of Pausanias who commanded at Plataea : the other tomb is that of 
Leonidas. Every year speeches are spoken over the graves, and games 
are held in which none but Spartans may compete . . . there is also a 
tablet with the names of the men who looked the Persians in the face at 
Thermopylae.’ It would be too much to assume that we have in one of 
these stones the remains of the actual s/tVe^ of the Spartan warriors, but 
doubtless sA'/ar were erected in connexion with the games, and in these 
stones and the inscribed blocks we are justified in seeing remains of the 
cenotaphs of the two Spartan heroes. Pausanias’ phrase ‘ oppobite the 
theatre ’ must mean, on the otlier side of the road which ran westwards 
from the market-place. Thus the remains in trench B suit admirably with 
what we might expect to be the position of that road. 

One further find of great interest was made in this region. About 
100 m. west of trench E was found the trunk of a great stone lion of archaic 
workmanship. We learn fiom Herodotus (vii. 225} that a lion w^as erected 
at Thermopylae in memory of Leonidas. Xothing would be more natural 
than to erect another on his cenotaph in Sparta. 

The whole area between trench G and the theatre was excavated in 
search of tiaces of roads or ancient buildings; but heie, as in all the 
theatre-area (K), we found little that was definitely Hellenic, though there 


^ Pp. 445 ft. 
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are many traces of the Roman bathing establishment (K), of which the 
French Expedition saw considerable remains. The Roman level lies 
about one metre below the surface in all the pits we made. Virgin soil 
occurs about three metres down without any traces of Hellenic occupa- 
t'on. The ground to the south for loo metres from the Byzantine wall 
was tested with similar results. 

It thus appears unlikely that many Hellenic remains will be found in 
this area outside the theatre itself, and we have every reason to fear 
that the theatre itself has suffered considerably from mediaeval and modern 
quarrying. 


Guv Dickixs. 



LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 

^ II. — The Rohan Baths. 'AKAiT^bA.; 

On the road from new Sparta to ]^Iagouia the most noticeable remains 
of the ancient city are the extensiv'e brick ruins called ‘ Arapissa/ from the 
localization here of a legend common in all parts of Greece of a negress or 
a negro guarding buried treasure. Since so large a building, if it existed 
in the time of Pausanias, is not likely to have been omitted by him in his 
description of the city, it was decided to test this site to determine its 
nature and date. Accordingly from April 20th to the 30th twenty-five 
men were employed digging round the walls visible above the surface, and 
sinking trial-pits in other parts to obtain some idea ot the plan. Gwmg 
to the apparent want of symmetry and to the loose nature ot the soil, 
which was full of rubble, the work proved more difficult and dangerous 
than had been anticipated. 

The building as a whole covered a large area, in all about 155 by 
135 metres (General Plan G. II. {V\. ^TI.)). The construction of the walls 
is that usual in the Imperial period. The body is of concrete, of rubble 
and cement, and faced with triangular bricks which arc made b\' breaking 
oblong tiles in four. These tiles, which were elsewhere used for floors, are 
marked with diagonal lines to facilitate breaking them into triangles. In 
places, at corners and the like, there arc traces of a stone facing. The 
walls were as a rule veneered inside with thin marble slabs. The best 
preserved portion is to the north, and from that side the following 
description begins. 
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At the extreme north is a small room ■ A at the end of what seems 


I’ 




to be cither a corridor or a scries of small chambers The adjoining 

^ The letrti-' icfet to the I ’Ian, Fi^. i 
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chamber (H) on the south the best preserved, owing to re-construction. 
The existing walls stand 3*50 m. above the level of the ground, and as 
the floor was found at 3*00 m.. the height of the roof to the top of the 
vault was 6*50 metres. This was a j)iain barrel -vault running east and 
west at riglit angles to the short '^ide walls Within the original walls 
others were built later inside, thiR doubling tl-ie thickness. In thi^ ]:)Vocess 
the niches in the east and west walN and the door to the south, were 
partly blocked up. \\ hat the chamber \\m^ before, it i'- impossible t(') say, 
but in its later state it seems to have been a bath At 13 5 m. and rbo m. 
below the ground-level were found inside the dojr, two step-, descending 
into a kind of tank wliose floor was rgom. below the lowest step. A'^ the 
corners of the tank arc rounded, and as an o\'al dradn ' 19 b\' '17 m runs 
out at its south-east angle, we ina\’ assume it to l^c a plunge bath d’he 
floor was paved with marble aiid the wails were inciu^ted with \air legated 
marbles about ‘03 m. thick. 

In the next room t(^ the south a marble floor was found at 2 'iom . and 
the walls had incrustation In each short wad is a niche. bc\a)ml tliis 
the building is badly destroyed, as it lias been U'^ed as a cpiarry by 
peasants seeking building material, and even whore the wall sur\ ives, its 
brick facing has been torn awa\' to build o\'cns. Idiis gives some idea of 
the difficulties encountered : often a line of half-filled pits is tlic only trace 
left of a wall. To the soutli the c<^rridor ends in a small semicircular 
chamber TD 1. which has one niche, or perhaps original!)^ two, in its wall. 
The floor and wall were decorated with marble. Just before tliis semi- 
circle is reached, is another I'K on the east of the corridor I his lias two 
niches in its wall, and a hypcjcau^^t, of whicli con'^ideral:)le remains were 
found. This resembles in construction a In pocaust in the last part of the 
corridor (C and a more com[)letc one to the wc^^t of it, wliich will be 
described below, d'hc semicircle at the end of the corridor backs on to 
another fF); this had a marble floor, on which was found at ’bom. below' 
the surface a late grave built of broken bricks. The head of the skeleton 
lay to the east ; the only object wdth it w'as a coarse jug of late fabric. 
The purpose of these semicircles was perhaps to form a transition from a 
square to a round plan. Directly to the south of them is the curved line 
of a large, apparently semicircular, room, wdiich seems to have formed the 
centre of the w'holc building. Its extent and shape arc not cxacidy know n. 
By the three small semicircles its line is certain ; here the wall is of the 
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usual construction, and was probably faced with thin marble slabs. 'Fo 
the east of semicircle E. some alteration seems to have taken place. 
Apparently there was originally a round niche (G) opening into the big 
hemicyclc. Later it seems that the greater part of this niche was broken 
through to form an entrance into a room to the east of the corridor. The 
rest of this and one niche of semicircle E were bricked up, and the 
passage-way was paved with mosaic. An attempt to follow the line of 
the big hemicycle eastwards proved fruitless, since even the foundations of 
the wall have been torn up by greedy searchers for building material. 
But a row of half-filled pits almost certainly marks the line of the wall 
bounding the hemicycle to the east. To the south, however, the wall was 
followed for some distance. Shortly before the middle the construction 
changes from brick to marble ; and not long after, all trace of it was lost. 
It is, of course, impossible to say how high this marble portion ^ was ; but 
since to its west a marble pavement was found, it is possible that it formed 
a step in a grand entrance from the hemicycle to a hall beyond. To the 
south of the hemicycle, in an almost corresponding position to the three 
small semicircles, is a circular chamber fH}. Against this was found part 
of a vaulted bath-room lined with marble and with two steps ; the 
vaulting begins at a height of 3-40 m. from the floor. Further to the 
south-west is an unintelligible complex of ruins cumbered with masses of 
fallen masonr}\ Here we cleared a very peculiar triangular room (])y 
whose floor lies at a depth of 3 ’50 metres. This asymmetrical room is 
built into the masonry without cither entrance or window. Its existence 
is probably due to the contractor’s desire to save material. Beyond is an 
oval room which seems to have had two stories. To its south-west is 
an angle (L) built of large squared limestone blocks. Since the walls on 
either side of the angle are constructed as usual, we ma}’ assume this angle 
to have been important, and perhaps the south-west corner of the whole 
building. Thi.s conclusion is strengthened by the thickness of the wall 
■'2’5o m.) and the fact that just outside it, at a depth of 1*30 m., is a 
square brick-built drain f’48 m. wide;. The same drain was found again 
to the cast near a mosaic pavement. If we may recognize the south- 
west angle at this point, we may place the south-east angle where a mass 
of masonry rises above the ground some distance to the cast. A wcll- 


Heic there is a ^mall piece of latei wall built on the earlier fuuntlations. 
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built wall was here followed for some way either side of an angle, on the 
south side of which was apparently an entrance. The assumption that 
this is the south-east corner rests on the similarity of the masonry, and its 
relative position to the rest of the ruins. 

We have yet to describe the parts to the north-cast and north-west of 
the corridor (C). To the north-east little was found ; trial-pits revealed 
traces of mosaic and marble flooring, and waterpipes. Further to the 
east a foundation of a wall was found almost in a line with the south-east 
angle : this perhaps gives us the eastern limit of the whole building. 
Directly against the east side of the corridor wall a pit was sunk 
below the foundations to see if any earlier building had stood on the 
site. The foundations stopped at i'30 m. below the surface, and virgin 
soil was reached at 1*50 m. The conclusion that no earlier building 
stood here was confinucd by similar results elsewhere, wherever pits 
were sunk below the foundations. 

More important results were obtained on the west side of the corridor, 
whose west wall is apparently double towards the south end. A deep 
pit sunk to the west of the second wall, shewed that a large block of 
limestone on the top of it was probably the lintel of a door. This seems 
to have led into a large room over a hypocaust (^I). At 2*80 m. was 
found a cement floor probably once paved with marble, and one metre 
below this, the floor of the hypocaust. The construction of this is 
typical of the other hypocausts found elsewhere. The floor of the room 
above is supported on columns built of ten round bricks with one square 
brick at the bottom. Above the round bricks are two more square ones, 
of which the top one is slightl}^ larger than the other. Then comes 
the solid flooring of bricks and cement. 

The wall that bounded this room to the west was thoroughly examined, 
since we were told that the owner had here found some statues. Our 
excavation revealed a very thick wall as much as 3*00 m. wide, with 
doors leading from the room mentioned, to another on the west, and bearing 
remains of marble incrustation. This wall is made of larcfc roueh-hewn 
marble blocks, broken sculpture, and architectural members carefully built 
up with bricks in a manner that recalls the Byzantine walls of the 
Acropolis.^ We pulled it to pieces in the hope of inscriptions, and found 
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eight fragments of architectural sculpture, Heracles herms. Two hcrms 
can be completely restored from five fragments, while of a third two 
fragments survive. The best head, here illustrated (Fig. 21, had, when 
found, plentiful traces of colouring, especially on the lips and nostrils, 
which were bright red. The hair seems to have been painted brown, 
and the lion’s skin red-brown. The face and cheeks seem to have been 
toned. There is a red line round the iris of the eyes, and the pupil appears 
to have been some dark colour. As the square pilasters against which 



Fi(r. 2. — Pari of Hp:raci.es IIerm. 


the herm.s arc engaged were apparentl)^ not painted, the bright colouring 
would have been better sccn.^ These hcrms arc similar to two in the 
Sparta Museum (442a Fig. 55 and 442b;, and two heads from Sparta 
now at Dhimitzanav Those in the Museum are from Arapissa, so 
probably all four arc from this wall. From their style they do not seem 

^ For an architrave ='Vip|'orted by hcim^ compare the stucco reliefs from the Farnesina, 
Helbig.- li. p. 236, 1 1 20. 

“ t'. A. a/. C, p. 129, Fig. 25. 
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to be older than the Antonine age. The architectural fragments 
include a Corinthian capital, three blocks of coffered cornice, like two 
in the Museum (iS6 and 187), and three pieces of an architrave 
with mouldings. All these seem alike in style. Their original purpose 
is hard to determine. Since from its construction the wall in which 
they were found is later than the rest of the building, it is possible 
to believe that they once formed part of the decoration of the baths, 
and then on reconstruction, rendered ncccssaiA^ b\' fire or earthquake, 
were used as building material. Several of the blocks split on removal, 
shewing that they* had been exposed to heat. In the room to the west, 
lying just against the thick wall, we found our onl\' inscription, a fragment 
of an architrave block bearing two letters which may be read Nil or 
HN,^ since there is nothing to indicate its original position. The lettering 
is thin and seems late. Since this block did not form part of the wall, it 
probably belonged to the last reconstruction of the baths. This room (N ^ 
also had a hypocaust, and seems to ha\'e been a large hall. To the west of 
the hypocaust is a wall with two pigeon-hole openings just large enough 
for a man to crawl through into the other h\'pocaust (O). To the south is 
another large chamber, also with a hypocaust. In it are two large, rough- 
hewn marble blocks that have fallen through the floor. They seem 
to have formed part of the superstructure, and at the destruction of 
the baths to have crashed thiough the floor. 

Wliat seems to be the north-west angle is formed by a small tower-like 
room with buttressed walls ; P 1. From the calcareous deposit on the 
walls it is possible that it was a water-tower, and that the buttresses 
were needed to support the weight of the water. Outside, to the north of 
the building, four water-mains were found. 

Having completed our rough survey of the whole building, we may 
briefly consider its purpose, plan, and date. To judge by the numerous 
hypocausts, bath rooms, water-mains, and drains, we can decide with some 
probability that the whole building was a bath.- The area covered (135 
by 155 metres) docs not make against this theory. But the irregular 
plan is contrary to custom, if we are to judge baths of the imperial period in 
Greece by the standard prevailing in Rome. The baths of Titus, of 
Trajan, of Caracalla, of Diocletian, and of Constantine arc all remarkable 

^ Inv. No. 2196. 

- It is so called in the ExpL'ditioi dc Moree, ii. p. 65, PI. 46, C, D. 
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for their symmetry;^ and in these there are circular, semicircular, 
and oval chambers.- The asymmetry may perhaps be due to recon- 
struction. The centre of the whole building seems to have been the 
large semicircle, which was perhaps a palaestra or open court. The 
circular chamber (H) to the south-west of this and the three small semi- 
circles ' F, D, E; to the north-west seem to correspond more or less. PI ere 
all symmetry ends. 

As regards date we are even more at a loss. Three periods of 
construction can be distinguished : i. The original walls, 2. The filling 
of the plunge-bath (B;, and the breaking of the niche in the big hemi- 
c\xle ' G), 3. The thick wall between X and IM in which the herms 
were found. If we apply the usual test of date for Roman brickwork, 
we find that in the first period, the proportion of brick to mortar is as 
three to two, and in the second about the same. In the Stoa on the 
Acropolis ^ the proportion is as four to one. Thus, if the Stoa is of the 
early Imperial period, these baths would be of the later second century. 
This can be confirmed by the assumption that the herms, which may be 
dated to the Antonine age, belong to the first period of the building. Of 
the reconstructions, which were caused probably by earthquake or fire, the 
first, since its brickwork is so like the original work, is most likely of the 
late second century. The second re-building [t.e., period 3) must be, at 
the earliest, of the late third century, and is possibly of still later date ; 
but in default of inscriptions there is no chance of solving these puzzles. 
Besides the inscription mentioned we found only two fragments of brick- 

stamps reading and OYC^; these possibly give the end of the con- 

tractor’s name in the genitive. 

Thus if Arapissa is of the Antonine age, there is no reason to identify 
it with any building mentioned by Pausanias. PPven if it existed in his 
day it would have been new, and he docs not usually describe new 
monuments, cspcciall}' baths. 

Alan J. B. W'ace. 


Cf. Kichwr, 7 o/'O^raphu' der Stadt P]. 17 ; Middleton, I\C)nanis of Aii''h'ui Ronit d 
pp. 154, 178, 1S5. 

“ The laths at Pompjii me n<>[ symmetrical. Man -Kelsey, VompJi, Fi-^. Si. 86. 

3 r-. pa^^e 415, 

^ Inv. Nos. 2197, 2257 



LACONIA. 

II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 

§ 12. — The Roman Stoa and the Later Fortific.ations. 

(Plape VIII. 3 ) 

In plan the walls surrounding the Acropolis of Sparta form an 
irregular oblong, terminated to the east and west by two small hills 
which formed citadels or outlook points. Though no single complete part 
remains, and in many places the walls are levelled to the ground, the 
lines can still be traced fairly completehT (^Plate \TII. 3.) 

Thi: Roman Stoa. 

At the south eastern corner are the ruins of a Roman Stoa of the 
Imperial period (A).^ They shew a scries of small compartments 
(Fig. i), covered with barrel vaults, ten on cither side of three larger central 
rooms, which arc roofed with crossgroined vaults and large semicircular 
niches at the back. The ground on the north side is as high as the 
vaults and originally must have formed a terrace overlooking the street 
on to which the Stoa opened on its south side. The walls arc faced with 
triangular bricks, set with thick mortar joints ; the vaults arc built of square 

^ The letters refer to the Enlarged Plan (PI. VI It. 3'. 
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bricks ’27 x ‘27 x '03 m. ; these bricks were made with a diagonal cross 
impressed on one side which, when thc}’ were used entire, served as a ‘frog ' 
or key to give a hold to the mortar. W'hcn used in facing they were 
easily broken along the diagonals, and four triangular facing bricks, each 
with one good facing side, were obtained from each. 

Thc springing of thc central cross vaults is of interest. Thc groin 
and arches arc carried up in horizontal courses to a height of about i'20m. 
above thc springing and then, still in horizontal courses, are set back so as 
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or THE StoA. 


to give a true radiating bed to thc vaults and voussoirs (Fig. 2). The 
form is analogous to that used in Gothic vaulting. The kevs to the 
niches are large and formed of a number of bricks penetrating some ten 
or twelve courses back into the vault (Fig. 3). The interior of the walls 
is of rough concrete. 

On excavating in one of the side rooms, the floor was found at a depth 
of 273 m. from thc surface and 3*27 m. from the springing of thc vaults. 
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It is of red tiles *31 m. square, with a small brick skirting ‘06 x '06 m. at 
the angle between floor and walls. 



Fortific \TK)N [N Fkont ()i rin: Stoa. 

In front of the Stoa and s\anmctrical witli it is the fortification wall, 
flanked by four square towers in groups of two, opposite each end of the 
Stoa. The extremely close setting of these pairs of towers is noticeable ; 
here it largely obviates the great defect of a square tower in fortification, 
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by enabling each tower to flank almost completely the front line of its 
neighbour. In this way the large dead angle usual with square towers is 
avoided, but a great number of men must have been required to defend 
such a system, and the Stoa was evidently regarded as a point of special 
importance. 

On the eastern side, the end of the Stoa has been incorporated in 



Fig. 3. — l)LlAILb OF C‘ IN bl RUCTION UF A NlCHF IN TilF S TOA. 


the fortifications, forming a square tower ( 13 ): it consists of two vaulted 
chambersof unequal size setatright angles to thelineof the Stoa,andopening 
to the east with two large arches, both built up^ (Rig. 4). One of these arches 
was excavated to its foundations, and the threshold was found 3*25 m. below 

^ ’I'hu ^et-back at the is not uncommon in Roman woik, ami seized to ^uppoit the 

wooden Centering for the aich. 
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the :5pnnging ; it was broken across, evidently by the weight of the 
subsequent infilling. 

At the northern side of the north arch is the beginning of a cross 
wall, behind which, and built into it, is a small surface water-drain. The 



cross wall is of the same date as the Stoa, and is cvidentl}^ the retaining 
wall to the higher ground on the north side of an old entrance. 

The end of the Stoa is faced with large squared stones up tc the 
springing of the arches, above that, with triangular bricks ; to the front 
the stone-facing has been carried up the whole height of the wall, a storey 
higher than the existing remains of the Stoa. Between this and the south- 
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east angle is an opening leading into the street in front of the Stoa, flanked 
to the south by a square tower, now built up. 

The fortification walls are of rubble concrete 3 80 m. thick, faced in 
the lower part with large squared stones evidently taken from earlier 
buildings, as dowel- marks are visible in some ; most ol the blocks are of 
poros stone, but there are a few marble blocks and architectural fragments. 
In the upper part the facing is of rubble with tile creasing courses : there 
is no sharp line between the two kinds of facing, the large heavy stones 
having been used in the lower part as being of greater value there, or as 
being too heav\^ to lift to an\' height. 

The towers arc entered by doors through the w'all, which is carried 
through behind them ; one of these doors has been excavated, and is 
lintellcd with columns and large architectural beam^. Columti shafts are 
also used to bond in the tow’er walls with the thicker main walk and in 
other parts of the fortifications as bonding stones in the walls. 1 his use 
of column', is also found in the Byzantine walls of Constantinople; it 
was a 'dimple and practical method of strengthening a thick wmll or an 
angle, wfiicn old materials w’cre to hand 

Immediately to the west of this wmll and in the same line, excavations 
under the present road showed an old gate wdth wheel-ruts and sockets for 
the door pivots (Figs. 5, 6 ) This gate was flanked to the cast by the end 
tower in front of the Stoa, and to the west b)^ a square tower projecting 
from the angle on three sides ; of this tower the two front angles were found. 
The wall to the back was too far gone to be accuratcl)’ traced. 

LaTKR KxTKXsIOX Ol' TIIK FoR'IKLs^. 

This flanking tow'cr disturbs the '.\anmetry of the wall in front of the 
Stoa, which now^ .shows tw'o tow'crs at one end and three at the other, with 
the gate between th.e two outermost at the western end. It i'. also of 
inferior workmaiohip ; the facing is not of large blocks as in \hc others, 
but of rubble : fi)r these reasons wq arc probabl}^ right in supposing that 
it was built later than the part in front of the .Stoa. An additional proof 
exists in the w’allcd-in opening alread\' described at the cast end of t!ie 
Stoa ; while a gate existed here, the flanking towers on each side w'cre 
ncccs.sar)’ to (.lefend it ; when once it waas waallcd up and the gate placed at 
the w'cst end, the\' wmre uselessly close together, but an additional western 
tow^er was ncccssar}’ to flank the new’ gate 
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W’cstwards from the gate the wall breaks back about half the width of 
the space between Stoa and walk and continues in a line almost parallel 
with the Stoa. The line from here to the Theatre has evidently been laid 
out so as to suit existing buildings and so as to include suitable existing 
walls as far as possible. Immediately to the west is a short length still 
standing to some height, somewhat thinner than the other walls but of 
similar construction ; in this are fragments of some Hellenic building in 
white marble. 

Further westwards, where the wall again begins to show above ground 



7 — Tari uf Suuiu Wai I rACLD uira Insc^ribri) \xi) Muri ded Marbels. 


(D), two piers and the angle of some earlier building were found, which 
had been built into the later walls. A small gate may once have existed 
here, tliough now built up, between the two piers, which arc of exactly the 
same width and character. The building is very confused, and several 
walF have been raised from the same foundations. 

From this point to the Theatre, the wall is full of architectural 
fragments and inscriptions ; [.articularly bc)'ond the second tower the 
wall is almost entirely faced with inscribed or moulded bhjcks from which 
the mouldings have been dressed off where the}’ projected be\’ond the face 
of the wall (I'ig. 7J. 
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The amount and variety of thin marble slabs built into the walls is 
also noticeable ; from here and from the Theatre some thirteen different 
kinds of marble were obtained, many of great beauty ; they included 
cipollino, pavonazzo, verde antico, purple, a red breccia marble and a fine 
white and purple marble from Taygetus. Along with them a considerable 
amount of a small marble frame moulding was found, with which and the 
marbles the walls of the Roman buildings were panelled. 

The second tower from the gate (E ; projects at an obtuse angle from 
the wall face and shows the springing of a brick-lined Roman vault. Here 
again an existing Stoa or other building has been utilised in the defence ; 
the later walls are built under the vaulting of the Roman building which 
showed above them. On excavating out from the wall no traces of further 
foundations were found. 

To the west of this tower the wall again breaks back and continues to 
the Theatre with one tower only. A short distance from the tower are 
two piers from an older building [F) taken into the wall, and opposite 
the east end of the Theatre is a small opening ; both were probably gates, 
but have been built up. Opposite the Theatre the wall is in great part 
destro)'ed. 

A large built drain was found under the wall to the east of the first 
tower, running towards the west end of the circular building on the 
Acropolis. Under the gate itself were five small circular earthenware 
drains '14 m. in diameter and in lengths of about ’55 m. ; they were 
carefully jointed, with sockets set in a white cement, and were evidently 
surface water-drains from streets in the interior of the Acropolis. A similar 
built drain and similar pipes (Fig. 8J were found at the foot of the western 
extension of the Stoa wall. 

After passing in front of the Theatre, the wall turns and follows the 
side line of the Roman stage building. Here it is entirely built, so far as 
now remains, of architectural fragments on an older foundation, probably 
that of the Roman stage ; a number of large blocks with a frieze 
decoration of ox-skulls and festoons have been built in here, which may 
have formed the front and sides of the stage ; the space between the 
Parodos wall and the stage has been built up, and the Parodos wall, of 
which the Hellenic foundations were found, has been strengthened and 
raised to form the outer wall. The Hellenic portion is of ashlar masonry 
set without mortar and with a small ‘V’ rustication. 
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The Theatre forms the south-western angle of the fortifications and, as 
it was heightened by an additional wall on the top, must have been 
a formidable tower; it is of large blocks, •3(S cm. to '40 cm. high and 
1*40 m. to 2 m. long, laid without mortar with dovetail cramps. iMany 
of the stones show building knobs to the outside and there are numerous 
alphabetic masons’ marks on the inner faces cf. p, 403 above '. 

As the ground is much more level to this side than to the north, the 
ditch would have been a prominent feature had one existed. No 
indications were found, and a comparison of the levels between the 
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Fig. 9, — Foundaiions or S. Wait. 


threshold of the gate and the foundations of the wall to the west of it 
showed that none could c\-er have been intended ; the foundation level of 
the wall is only '90 cm. below the threshold, and further west is actually 
above it; the gate could hardly have entered from the bottom of the 
ditch. The foundations, whcrc\-er e.xcavated, arc well formed of large 
blocks in two courses with a small projection from the wall face Fig. 9), 
but. as we have seen, were at no great depth at the south-eastern angle, 
where thc>- are deeper down ; the original ground level was lower than at 
prc.sent, and the apparent depth is caused by a later accumulation of earth. 
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At the Theatre the south-western angle was found considerably to the 
south of the existing remains, and from here the curving wall forms the 
fortification line for some distance. To the north, the wall encircles a small 
steep hill ; it is at first polygonal in plan with one semicircular i^G; and one 
square tower H ) on the angles ; between these two towers the aqueduct 
entered the Acropolis. To the north of the square tower the wall curves 
round rapidly to the east with an additional semicircular tower I on 
the angle. Beyond this, from the north side of the hill, it continues at right 
angles to the curve beginning the northern line of circumvallation. 

In its present form this eastern end is a very well planned fort ; the 
towers are so arranged as to flank the walls completely, and an additional 
flanking is obtained to the south by the Theatre and to the north b)’ the 
right-angled projection of the wall (K\ Search was made few a gate 
in this projection, but the wall was found to run through without opening ; 
there are no signs of this end having formed anything in the nature of a 
true detached citadel or keep, separated from the city. 

The towers are later in date than the main wall, as is shown b\’ the 
very imperfect bonding of their walls with it, and as indeed their semi- 
circular form would lead us to expect. The outer wall of the square tower 
is still standing to almost its entire original height ; originally the tower 
has been in three storeys, with wooden floors and a barrel- vaulted roof 
supporting a flat platform. The point above this, where the wall is thinned 
to form the rampart, can just be seen ; the construction is similar to that 
of the southern walls. No inscriptions were found and but few architectural 
fragments. The circular towers have carefully cut dressings, rounded to the 
plan, which therefore must have been rccut if taken from an older building. 

Of the northern walls onl\’ a few fragments are now left, the greater 
part being level with the ground ; the large piece near the western end is the 
only part showing the original facing and is similar to the southern walls, 
but with fewer large facing blocks. In this wall are a great number of 
columns used as bonding-stones through the thickness of the wall : many 
of the facing blocks in the lower part have been torn out, and the upper 
part is now largely supported by these columns, acting as brackets. This 
explains the very ruinous state of even the foundations on the northern side. 
The road from Tripolis to Magoula or Mistra passes close to the walls and 
the large blocks have been torn from their lower parts as building material ; 
the upper part has then fallen in, completely covering in places every trace 
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of the foundation, to reach which it would be necessar}* to dig through 
masses of shattered concrete. 

The western half of the northern line is laid out in a great right-angled 
salient without towers or openings, beyond which the wall continues in a 
straight line flanked by four towers, to the small hill forming the eastern 
citadel. Of these towers two were excav^ated, that at the western angle 
(L^ and the large central tower (M; ; the latter was almost completely 
built of architrave, frieze, and cornice fragments of some small late Roman 
building of the Corinthian order. Between these the French plan shows a 
third, now completely vanished, and masses of fallen masonry show the 
position of the fourth close to the eastern hill. From here stones were very 
evidently being plundered up to the moment when excavations were 
begun to trace the lost line. 

Between the hill and the tower the threshold of the northern gate was 
found, with traces of the paved road outside it, flanked to the west by the 
tower and to the east by the hill, here very steep. 

The walls of the eastern citadel (N; are very much destroyed, but 
the line can just be traced ; the front line of the tower at the north- 
eastern angle was found, but owing to the depth of earth and the masses 
of fallen masonry we did not trace its southern junction with the wall. 
On the southern side of this eastern height is a square tower (O of 
which the back wall with its door and the foundations of the front arc 
still visible : the construction is of rubble, here pierced both long- and 
crossways with circular holes ; the markings on the mortar in these holes 
show that rough wood beams, small tree stems, have been built in originally ; 
both the form and the markings indicate pine, which ma}^ ha\’c been brought 
from Taygetus. This use of wood beams to strengthen a wall against the 
attack of the battering-ram or balista is ver}’ characteristic of early 
mediaeval fortification, and here probably indicates that the stock of 
columns w’as used up when this tower was built. 

To the west of the southern tower, and beginning at the point where 
the line of the eastern wall would intersect it if continued, the face of the 
wall changes from cut masonry to irregular rubble, in a line gradually 
sloping up from below. Search was made for the foundations of the 
eastern wall near this point, and between it and the existing large 
fragment ; it was found at one place at a depth of two metres, but is 
evidently quite lost elsewhere. 
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The French plan shows a broad opening here, and this, in conjunction 
with the sloping line of rough walling, would indicate a gradually 
rising road leading to the higher ground of the hill, with a gate '"P . 
fFig. lo.j 

The large fragment of the eastern wall f'R; between this point and the 
mound is the most remarkable piece still standing. It is 2'6o m. thick — 
I ‘20 m. thinner than the wall in front of the Stoa ; the lower part is faced 
with large blocks *45 cm. to ’60 cm. thick taken from older buildings, and 
through its whole height is built of old stones laid with thick mortar 
joints and wedged up with small flat stones. Care has been taken to 



Fig. 10. — Fragment or E\s'i Wall. 


arrange these stones in a decorative manner ; at the bottom arc three 
courses of large white marble blocks, then three of brown poros stone ; 
above this a narrow band of white marble and a broad one of brown 
stone ; then come three courses of marble with an occasional poros 
block, and one of poros with an occasional marble intruder. Above this 
is an evident attempt to get the effect of a Doric frieze with alternate 
blocks of poros or marble, and column drums ; the courses at the top are 
more irregular, but still show an attempt to form a pattern. South of 
this wall is a large tower, now covered by a mound, and a short distance 
to the south again is the Stoa tower. 
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General Conclusi(')NS. — Date of the Fortifications. 

The most noticeable point in the plan is the alignment of the 
southern wall. The face of the Theatre at the extreme western end is 
practically parallel with the line of the Stoa at the eastern end, and this 
line has been traced from the Stoa to the circular building in the centre ; 
the fortifications run parallel to this line. From this it is clear that a 
great street ran from the Theatre to the Stoa, with its entrance from 
without, at the built-up eastern gate, and that the walls have been built to 
include it. The part in front of the Stoa is evidently earlier than the rest: 
at first the entrance was at the eastern end between the two towers and 
leading to the principal street ; at this date the Stoa must still have been an 
important centre, but later the eastern gate was built up and the gate with 
its flanking tower placed a.t the western end. To this later period the 
main part of the walls probably belongs. Comparatively few architectural 
members arc found in the Stoa fortifications, which suggests that the 
buildings of the city were still standing ; but the adjoining strips of fortress- 
wall are full of fragments from older buildings which must have been ruined 
when these walls were constructed. The lack of architectural remains in 
the eastern and northern walls is due to the position of the official Roman 
town to the south of the Acropolis. Evidently elaborate buildings were 
rare on the northern side. 

The very small number of gates shows that at a later period the 
Acropolis became a castle, rather than a walled town, held by a Byzantine 
garrison, but with no large civil population ; and that as the civil j)opulation 
grew less, the numerous gates which had been necessary for them were built 
up. At a later period the towers were added to the western citadel ; 
the southern tower of the eastern citadel is probably even later. The 
strengthening b\’ wood beams is not found elsewhere. 

In 267 A. I), the Hcruli invaded Greece and laid in ruins Athens, 
Corinth, Sparta, Argos, and the cities of Achaia. This date corresponds 
with that which the architectural fragments would lead us to expect, and we 
ma\’ well imagine that the fear of a second inroad would lead to the im- 
mediate fortitication of the central part, largel)' with the fr^’gments of the 
ruined town ; the original laying out of the town would still be preserved. 
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and some attempt made at a dignified appearance. To this period we may 
assign the portion in front of the Stoa.^ 

In 396 A.D. the city was sacked by Alaric. After this blow the energy of 
the citizens and their ancient pride would be lessened, and we might expect 
the more careless work of the main walls ; no ancient buildings would now 
be undamaged, and the walls would be built of every fragment which could 
be found ; the fresh and unweathered state of these pieces shows that 
they cannot have lain for long before being used. To about 400 A.D. 
belongs the main line of the oiceintc, so far as we can judge ; at this time, 
too, a zone would be cleared round the walls for obvious reasons of defence, 
and to this we owe it that no traces of buildings are found near the walls. 
Subsequently, as the Greek population grew weaker and the Acropolis 
became more and more a fortress or garrison town, the gate to the east 
end of the disused Stoa was built up, and a more convenient gate with 
its flanking tower was placed at the western end ; soon the open gates 
became less necessary and more dangerous, and were walled up, leaving 
only the three existing openings to the north, south and east ; later 
the towers were added to the eastern end, and lastly, the tower flanking the 
ea>t gate. 

After the Frankish conquest of 1205 the court of Lacedaemon wa^ 
famous for its brilliance, and Villchardouin lived here at least until Mistra 
was built in 1248. The Franks probably made few alterations ; the 
intention of fortifying Mistra must have existed from the beginning and 
would prevent them from making any additions to Sparta. Tlie complete 
absence of an\’ Byzantine architectural fragments in the walls also goes to 
show that no additions had been made for maii}^ }’cars before the Frankish 
period ; the latest work might be placed at say 700-800 A.D. At the 
Frankish conquest the buildings and walls must have been sufficienth* 
well preserved to accommodate the court of the Prince of Achaia, but their 
subsequent history is that of slowly mouldering walls, a quari}’ at first for 
Mi^tra and later, for cver}^ passer b\’. 

^ The wall'i of Gortyna in Crete, as deseiibe'l by Mr .V. Taranielli \Ai>ic)ha)i Journal 0/ 
.L . \i. ici), are stiikin<^ly like the'^e Spailan walls in con^tiuelion ami tliicknes^, and 
evidently bebnig io the same peiiod He as^igns them to a liate jiosterior to the death of 
Alexander Severus in 235 A.u. 
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The BuiLDiXf'. called Vamldvoula. 

About 1 50 metres to the south of the Theatre arc the remains of two 
buildings now collectively known as 1) J^aaCKoirovXa ‘ The Princess.’ 

The northern ruin consists of a building square in plan outside and 
circular inside, originally covered with a brick dome and now* filled up to 
about the springing wdth rubbish J. 12\ This is surrounded on three 
sides by a building divided into irregular rooms, which still show’s traces 
of window^s on the west side. The masonry is rough rubble with tile 
bonding courses, and the w’alls arc i m. to 1*50 m. th’ck ; there are no 
ancient remains. 

The building to the south consists of a large courtyard, about 90 
by 60 metres, whth a tow’er or house in several storeys at the northern end 
and remains of other buildings to the south J. 13 ^. The PTench Plan 
show’s slightly more than now’ exists The w^alls are of rubble 
about 1-50 m. thick, partly faced w’ith large blocks, of w’hich a few’ are 
ancient. In the eastern w'all is a square pilaster capital, and on the ground 
to the north of the tow’er, a circular capital of late Roman w’ork ; they are 
Corinthian w’ithout volutes, of the ‘ Tow’er of the Whnds ’ type, similar to 
fragments found at the Theatre and ‘ Tomb of Leonidas.’ In the tow'er 
W’all is a small fragment of Byzantine carving — a cross and part of a frieze. 
The buildings arc evidently late in date, and w’ere probably a roughly 
fortified farmstcading and house, Excavation in the dome of the northern 
building would probably settle the date ; they may be cither late 
Frankish or Turkish. 


R a ^ [ s a V T KAn L A I R . 
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II._EXCAVATI 0 XS at SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 13, — Topographical Conclusions. 

It is not intended in the present preliminary report to discuss con- 
troversial questions of Spaitan^ topography. The solution of some of 
these will be provided, it is to be hoped, by our future excavations on the 
site. It is permissible, however, to dwell for a short time on the position 
of the Acropolis and the Agora, since the information of Pausanias and 
the results of last year’s work are sufficient, in my opinion, to establish their 
identity. 

That the whole surface of the Palaeocastro hill should have been called 
the Acropolis is unlikely. A passage in Thuej’dides - renders its position 
on the theatre-hill, or western summit, almost certain. From this passage 
we learn that Pausanias, the king of Sparta during the Persian wars, was 
buried iv ro) tt pore fie r t <t fiar i , or, as the Scholiast explains iv rw irpoTruXaiw, 
TM TTpb Tou lepov TTpouareiy, Tlic Ilicron reterred to is the temple ol 
Athena Chalkioikos on the Acropolis, and we know that the tomb of 
Pausanias was opposite the theatre. We may thus legitimately infer that 
the temple of Athena stood on the theatre-hill. 

The only ruins on the hill at present are of mediaeval date, a large 
oblong, perhaps part of a palace in the city of Lacedaemonia. On the 

‘ The recent w liters on Spartan topography are Nostoiides, To 7 roypa<pla tt]s 'Apxatas 

^ 7 rdpT 7}5 (Athens, 1S92); IleiniiLh Stein, als alttii Sparta (Glatz, 1S90) ; and N. E. 

Croshy, ‘ Tile 'topography of Sparta,' An. Jour )i Arch. vol. vin. No. 3, 1S93. 

- Thuc. 1. 134 (Ilitzig and Lluinnei, id p. 7S3.) 
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eastern slope can be traced the outline of a large Byzantine church^ with 
three apses, into which several ancient marbles have been built. Proceeding 
further eastwards along the plateau we come to the round building, dug by 
the American school - in 1894, and beyond that, to the large Roman Stoa, 
which stretches to the eastern limit of the hill "pp. 415 f. above). 

A second Byzantine church exists close to the round building, a third, 
known as Haghios Nikon or Haghios Sotera, stood on a mound between 
the round buildiiig and the Stoa, and a fourth was discovered in our 
excavations on the central summit. Between the round building and the 
central summit are some further traces of mediaeval buildings, which are 
shown on the plan. For the rest there are various remains of columns and 
ancient blocks on the plateau, but no other traces <.)f a considerable 
building. The back wall of the Stoa is prolonged until within 12 m, of the 
round building in the centre of the south slope of the Acropolis, but the 
continuation is built of stone not of brick, and clearly comes from a later 
period. The brick wall which runs to the ea^t of the round building is of 
the same width as the Stoa, including the vaulted passage at the back, 
and must have been built in connexion with it. The wall which continues 
the line of the Stoa does not stop naturall}', but has been broken through, 
apparently by a roadway running north. The brick wall itself rests 
upon a foundation covered with plaster, which extends to the lower edge 
of the ‘ Round IFiilding.' Presumably therefore there has been a general 
remodelling of this area in late Roman times. We found in the trenches 
to the cast of the round building a Corinthian capital, column, and base 
which perhaps belong to a decoration of the round building itself. 

A roadway * which was discovered at the south-east angle of the 
fortifications appeared to be turning in through the blocked-up gate 
in front of the Roman Stoa, and accordingly a trench was dug right 
across, from the .Stoa to the fortification wall, in hopes of finding the 
road surface inside. This, however, we were unfd)lc to find. There 
is a network of drain-pipes and of beaten earth surface at various Icv^cls 
dc)wn to virgin soil at 470 m. but we found no paving. 

With the fixing of the Acropolis, the position of the Agora on the 
flat land to the south of the Palaeocastif) hill becomes indubitable. 


^ (jcncral I’lan, junciion of K and L, 12 and 13. 

- Am.Joityu. Anh. viii. No. 3, 1S93. [ip, 410-42S 
‘ General I'lan, L 14.. 
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We know that the Agora was on a low level, and not, as Leake supposed,^ 
on the Palaeocastro plateau, since Plutarch - uses the phrase Kara^alvovre^ 
T)]v ayopdv on several occasions ; that it was to the east of the theatre, 
since Pausanias^ remarks that the road from Agora to theatre runs 
westwards ; and that it was of considerable proportions. Only two 
positions then are possible, the flat land south of the Acropolis, or 
the flat land to the east, between the Acropolis and the river. 

The latter position cannot be reconciled with the topography of 
Pausanias. 

(1) He only observed one monument of importance between the Agora 
and the theatre. From this we must infer that they were no great distance 
apart ; but to get to the theatre from the river-bank, we have to make a 
circuit of the Palaeocastro hill. 

(2) Between the Agora and the temple of Artemis Orthia he describes 
a large number of monuments. But the temple of Artemis immediately 
adjoins the flat land in question. 

(3) It is on the outside of the town instead of in the centre, and no 
conceivable arrangement of roads leading from it will conform with the 
results described by Pausanias. 

Three further arguments seem conclusive for the position south of 
Palaeocastro. 

(1) Among our first finds on the site of Sparta were the four*^ large 
inscription blocks with lists of lepoOvrai and other officers connected 
with the vofxo<^v\aKe^^ whose office was in the Agora. These blocks are too 
large to be easily portable, and they were found in the south-east corner 
of the Byzantine wall of fortification round the Palaeocastro hill. 

(2) Along the base of the southern fortification wall, just to the 
west of the round building, we found a large number of fine honorary 
inscriptions built in, which presumably came from public buildings in 
the Agora. A view of this piece of the wall is given in Phg. i. 

(3) The fine Roman Stoa, already mentioned, is most naturally 
accounted for in the Agora. Its several divisions must clearly have been 
used as shops. It is possible that in it we have a late restoration 
or renewal of the great Sroa YiepatKi] mentioned by Pausanias.’’ 

We may therefore regard the position of the Acropolis and the Agora 

^ Travels in the JAvcj, 1. p. 170. - Plut. A^cs. 29, Ly^. 25, A.;is. 12. 

^ Pau^. III. XIV. I. P. 467, Nos. 22, 23, 26, 27. I‘au5. III. xi. 3 

P K 
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of Sparta as practically certain, and further we thus obtain evidence for the 
direction of two of the routes taken from it by Pausanias : a western route 
to the theatre, and an eastern route to the Limnaeum and the temple of 
Artemis Orthia. 

It is noticeable that the back-wall of the Roman Stoa is parallel with 
the axis of the theatre, and in the same straight line. Taken in connexion 



Ficj. i.--LAiL R<jman Wall wiih Inscripi ions plilt in. 


with the traces of road found in front of the theatre, this suggests that the 
road mentioned b}' Pausanias, as leading westwards from the Agora to the 
theatre, ran in a .stiaight line from the south front of the Stoa to the south 
front of the theatre, past the round building, which is prof'ably included 
among the buildings in the Agora, 

fhc tiat ground that extends south and west from the Acropolis to the 
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IMagoula river is studded with small fragments of ancient remains, mostly in 
single blocks or broken columns. Only two buildings, with the modern 
names of Vasilopoula and Arapissa, are on a more considerable scale. 
Neither, so far as we can tell, contains any relics of the Hellenic period. 
Vasilopoula ^ and the domed building adjacent to it were found by Mr, 
Traquair to belong to a late Roman period. Arapissa - was excavated by 
Mr. Wace and proved to be part of a large Roman bath. There was 
another bathing-establishment'^ close to the theatre, and excavations near 
the so-called tomb of Leonidas revealed traces of a third.^ The latter 
appears to have been of quatre-foil shape, and we found in it traces of a 
hypocaust and of carefully plastered walls. Traces of a road led in a 
northerly direction towards the theatre. Remains of two statues were 
found on the floor of this building : — the round base and feet of a female 
figure inscribed 

KAAY . . AH . . . K AAAIZTONEIKH ... GYrATEPA'* 

and the upper part of a statue of the youthful Asclepios/’ of which an 
illustration is given in Fig. 2. The god is beardless and stands in a 
traditional attitude, leaning his left shoulder on a stick up which a snake 
is coiled, and resting the right hand on his hip. The hair is bound by a 
taenia, of which one end falls over the right shoulder. The free use of the 
drill in hair and drapery, and the poor execution, point to a late copy of the 
second centurv', A,l>., but the expression preserves some of the force of the 
original. A few other small objects were found in the neighbourhood, but 
no trace of Hellenic remains. Trial-pits were dug in several parts of this 
area where the absence of crops made it possible, but no traces of Greek 
buildings were unearthed. The surface blocks, and indeed all the pottery 
and glass fragments found in the various excavations, seem to date clearly 
from the Roman era. It is probably to a period not earlier than the 
second centuiA' ad. that the various Roman buildings should be 
attributed, so that we would seem to have evidence in this quarter, 
which agrees with that from the theatre and from the temple of Artemis 
Orthia, that there was a considerable reviv’al of prosperity in Sparta under 
the .Antonine and Aurelian emperors. 

Perhaps the most important topographical w'ork done last season was 

^ J 13 . - Cf. p. 407. ' K 12. I 15 . 

’ n. 467, Xn. 21. " Cf. Tol aivl Wac X. . 1 / C. X<w, 5S0 and 710. 

t r 2 
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the tracing of the city wall of Sparta for a considerable portion of its circuit. 
Traces of the wall, confirmed by the discovery of tiles inscribed 
have been found along the river-bank, from the Artemisium up to the 
remains of the ancient bridge just above the modern iron bridge over the 
Eurotas. Its course is marked on the general plan, starting in O 16 and 
ending in O 11 . 

Further traces of it have been found, however, in the ravine north of 



FKx. 2. — SiA'iUK ni AscLErios, 


the Acropolis, and on the col to the north-west, while tile-stamps with the 
inscription reiyew have been found much furtlicr to the north-west. From 
Polybius we know that the circuit of the walls of Sparta was about 48 
stades. 2000 metres or between ii and 12 stadcs arc accounted for by our 
discoveries between the temple of Artemis and the col north-west of the 
Acropolis hill, up to which point our know'ledge of its course is fairly 
certain ; 18 more stadcs arc added if w’c carry the w'all southwards from 
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the Artemisium along the cliffs of the Eurotas, and via the hills of 
Kolospyrou to the cliffs of the Magoula as far as the Cathedral hill in 
F 16 . The remaining l8 stades of wall probably traversed the flat land 
in the bend of the Magoula and included part of the north-western hills. 

The ancient bridge^ over the Eurotas, just above the modern iron 
bridge, is illustrated in plate 49 of the 2nd volume of the Expedition dc 
Moree by a plan and an elevation of one of the arches. From these we 
learn that there were two side piers measuring ii'5o m. by 375 m., and two 
side arches measuring 1378 m. in span. Between the two arches is a span 
of 29 m. Whether this was one large buttress against the stream, whose 
strength here is very great in flood-time, or two piers and a central arch, is 
not certain, but the latter is certainly more probable. 

At the present day the only remains are part of the central piers, and 
a few blocks of the southern pier in the bed of the stream. The piers were 
faced with squared blocks, and filled with small stones. The workmanship 
is poor, and the bridge can hardly be earlier than the late imperial period. 
In all probability it is contemporary with the early Byzantine fortification 
on the Acropolis. 

At the same time it is probable that this marks the site of the earlier 
bridge which Eparneinondas was afraid to cross in 370 V>.Cr The French 
saw traces of an ancient roadwa}’ coming clown to the bank on the 
opposite side of the river, and trial-pits discovered some traces of a road 
approaching the bridge-head on the southern bank. There is a modern 
ford of the river just at this spot, which is undoubtedly the most natural 
place for the road from Mistra to cross the river. 

Livy mentions that one of the gates of Sparta was in the direction of 
Mount Barbosthenes, north of the Menclaum, and Bausanias'* also mentions 
a gate not far from the Limnaeum or temple of Artemis. No other bridge 
is known of until we come to Amyclae. Thus we can put one of the gates 
and roads out of Sparta with considerable certainty at this spot. 

Just below the remains of the old bridge on the right bank there is a 
facing-wall (Fig. 3) of similar material and construction to the bridge. It 
starts 29 m. from the bridge-head, and continues for 36 m. down stream, 
following the line of the bank. It is ‘65 in. broad, and is strengthened 
with cross-walls at intervals, the interspaces being filled with earth and 

^ General Plan, O 11. - Xen. Ht'//. vi. 5. 27 foil. 

^ Livy xxw. 27 and 30. III. xvi. 4. 
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gravel. It must ha\-e been inteaded as a breakwater against the stream, 
to protect the city wall of which we have traces on the bank above. 

Trial-pits on the bank revealed traces of the roadway mentioned, and 
of a late Roman liousc. Some vase-fragments of earlier date and a terra- 
cotta plaque of a iiorseman were found near it, and two tiles from the walls. 
Two blocks of the city wall appear in situ in the bed of the millstream, 
which here runs parallel with the stream of the Eiirotas ; and above them is 
a large platform 7 metres in length which had perhaps some connexion 
with the wall. Another block, which may also belong to the city wall, is 



FiCr. 3 .— Facing -Wall near Site of Ancient Fridge. 


shown in the general plan Oil. The bank here makes a sharp turn inland, 
with flat marshy land to the north-west, and it is highly probable that the 
wall made a similar right-angled bend. The platform therefore may have 
formed part of some additional means of defence. 

Below the iron bridge, and just above the great altar, is another piece 
of city wall 36 metres in length. At its eastern extremity it is 2-40 m. 
thick. There are some traces of its continuation on the other side of the 
mill-stream, which interrupts it at the western end. The construction here 
is different from that of the fragments found by Mr. Wace further south. 
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Instead of carefully joined blocks of limestone, we find a rougher layer 
of large blocks of a more sandy material. This points to a later restora- 
tion, a cause for which is suggested in the description of the altar. 
Beneath the wall three large un painted jars and some diamond-shaped 
tiles were found, which seem to point to a Roman origin. 


We have now therefore the following fixed points for stud) ing the 
topography of Sparta : — 

(1) The Acropolis. 

(2) The Agora. 

(3) Pausanias’ route westwards to the Theatre. 

(4) Pausanias’ route eastwards to the gates and the Limnaeum. 

(5) The city wall from the Temple of Artemis to the old bridge. 

(6) Traces of the north-east road out of Sparta towards Tegea and 

Argos. 

On such a basis it is to be hoped that subsequent excavations 
will provide material for a considerable reconstruction of the plan of the 
town. 

Guv Dickins. 


SV.B . — Excavations conducted this spring (1907) have confirmed the 
supposition that the Temple of Athena Chalkioikos stood upon the 
theatre-hilL The ‘ Round Building * on the Acropolis, partially excavated 
by Dr. Waldstein, proves to be a semicircular retaining-wall built lound a 
small projecting hill, embanked so as to form a platform. This core of 
hill is virgin soil. Part of the circuit has been restored in Roman times, 
but the greater portion seems to be good Hellenic work constructed 
without mortar. 


G. D. 
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II.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1906. 


§ 14. — IX.SCRirTIOXS FROM THE ALTAR, THE ACROPOLIS, AXD 

OTHER Sites. 


IXSCRIPTIOXS FROM THE GREAT AlTAR BESIDE THE EUROTAS. 
{Compare § 4, p. 299 above.') 


<nrK 

oA^f 
n A 


White marble: 0*09 m. \ 0*07 m. x 
O'oS m. ; letters 0'0I5 m. No 

GJ'I l t S. 


The writing is neat, and the forms suggest the tliird century B.C. as a 
possible date. The sense is doubtful. 



2. <ETAIDA< 
OIASEXIK z 


Illue marble : top of oinarnental 
slab • 0*26 m. ' o iS m. \ O'05 m. ; 
letteisG’015 m. Archaic letteiing. 


3 - IlKE 
ANB 
YD 
HON 
AMC 
A I TO 
0^10 
:^irA 


Grey marble ; o 23 m. .x 0*07 m. x 
0‘05 m. ; letters 0’0i5 m. Archaic 
lettering. This appears to belong 
to the ''ame inscription as 2. 
Stone and letters are <^imilar. The 
first letter in 1. 2 mu^t be an a as 
the form D lor 5 occurs in 1. 3. 
This and the use of B suggest 
the early fifth century as a pos- 
sible date. 
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White marble : O'li m. x 0*09 m. 
(back defective); letters 0*025 
0035 m. A / ices . 

MFn:^ 

A ^ 


4. ENAEI 
SKATA 
“AAIKA 


Inscriptions from the Acropolis and its Neighbourhood. 

Spartan Decree. 

I. (2276). Found covering a Byzantine grave opposite the west end 
of the Theatre. Gable-topped marble slab with corner ornaments and 
tenon below, measuring (without tenon) h. 1-05, w. ’49 at top, '52 below, 
thickness '13. Letters '015: most of the letters have apices-, the n is 
sometimes slightly smaller than the rest. 

OOAONFTOlHIAMENOYkAPNEAAOYTOY 
AirAANOPOSKYPANAlOYOn/^ZAI AAE 
XO. ITcvi AAMr\inEPIT.rYN(J)IAANGPnn2\N 
HAinEPinPOZENIAZEnEIKAPNEAAHZAirA 
5 NOPOSnOOOAONnoiHSAMENOZAlEAErHnEP 
TrvNcDIAANOPrxnr^NKAinEPinPOZENI AZEAOZ 
T/vlAAM^IKAPNEAAHNAirAANOPOZkYPANA 
ONnPOZENONEIMENTAZnOAEOZAY 
TONkAIEhrONOYZYnAPXEINAEAYT 
10 AITATIMI AOZATErPAnTAIENTOIZNO 
IZTOIZnPOZENOIZTONAEEH 
THPAEkAOMENMEOr^NONOMOZKE 
AEYEIZTAAANAIOINANEIZANANAEPAOEH 
TATAAEAOrMENAANATEOHZETAIEIZ I 
1 5 EPONTAZAOANAZTAZXAAklOlkOYEIZO 
on NONOMOZIZTAZOAlKEAEYEil'ATA 
ZY . . . A . ANANKATPAYEIOAPXITEI'TclNTOAEA 
NA/. . . AOMENTONEni AAMIOPrON 
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'7t6^9o?>ov 7ron]aa/jb6vov KapvedSov roif 
Aly\dvopo<i K^vpavalov^ onco^ SiaXe- 

TMt Bdpicoi rrepl rcov (piXavOpcoTTcov 
Ka\ irepl irpo^evia^' eTrel Kapz^eaS?;? A 67 X[a- 
i’Opo<; TToffoSov TTOcrjcrdpievo^; St€\eyy] 7r€p[l 5 

rcov (ptXavOpcoircov Kal irepl 7rpo^€Via<?, eSo^[e 
Tojc hdpcoL l^apvedhr}v AlyXdvopo^ }iivpava[l- 
ov rrpo^evov elfji^v ra? 7rdXeo9 av- 
r'ov Kal eKyovov^, VTrdp^eiv Be avr[(joL 

K]al rd ripia oaa yeypairrac iv rol^ v6~ lO 

ytio]t9 T049 Trpofei^Ot?, TOP Se €K- 

Bo]r}]pa eKhofjiev pced^ mv 6 v6pL0<; /ce- 

Xevei arciXav XiOlvav eh dv dvaypa(f)e{v^~ 

ra rd BeBoyfieva dvareOtjcreraL eh (T)[d 

l]€pop rd<i 'A0dva<^ ra? yaXKLOLKov eh 15 

r^67T\o]v 0 vofjLo^ XaracrOai KeXevei Kara 

av[pyp^a[(j)]dv dv Ka ypdyjret 6 dp^treKrcov, to Be a- 

(i^)a(X)[c(>yLta] Bopev rov errLBap^iopydv, 

Petitione facta a Carneada 

Aeglanoris f., Cyrenaeo, agendi 

cum populo de juribus (publicis) 

et de proxenia ; quoniam Carneades Aegla^ 

noris f., petitione facta, egit {z.e. rogationem tulit) de 

juribus (publicis) et de proxenia, placuit 

populo Carneadem Aeglanoris f., Cyrenae- 

um, proxenum (x. patronum) esse civitatis, ip- 

sum et posteros, et tribui ei 

quaecumque jura {s. privilegia) in legibus scripta sunt 
proxenis (obtinenda). Loca- 

torem autem locare cum eis (sc. magistratibus), quos lex ju- 

beat, cippum marmoreum, in quo inscrip- 

ta haec rogatio dedicetur (s. offeratur) in 

templo Minervae Chalcioeci in eo 

loco, in quo lex earn poni jubeat, secundum 

designationem quamcumque scribat architectus : sump- 

tus autem dare epidemiurgum. 
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Line i. IIo^oSo? (Attic TrpocroSo^)^ a request for a hearing. It seems 
that Carneades not only petitioned for a hearing, but had himself to address 
the people. This rule, perhaps purely Laconian, may very well be a 
token of the bluntness of Spartan manners. In other states some friendly 
citizen moved the vote of thanks ; at Sparta the candidate for the proxeny 
was forced to sue in person. 

The name of Carneades must have been common at Cyrene; the famous 
founder of the New Academy was a Cyrenian. Others of the name are 
found in Find. ix. 127, and C.I.G. 5 143, 5160, 5309, S3 14. Of Aeglanor 
I can find no other example at Cyrene, but the kindred name of Aeglator 
occurs there (Pape-Bens. j-.z/.). 

3. (fycXavOpayira, the privileges sought by Carneades. The same sense 
is found in S.M.C. 217 A. 22^; Ditt. Syllr 221. 20; 257. 17; 259. 31; 
349. 9. The opposite sense, of ‘ services rendered,' is found in Collitz- 
Bechtel 4516. 12 ; 4531. 6. 

11-12. The director of contracts (eVSor??/?) is ordered to give out a 
contract {iKhopuev) for the setting-up of the stone. He is to act in concert 
with certain^other magistrates prescribed by law, but not otherwise defined. 
Cf. Demosth. xviii. 122, Ditt. Syil? 540. 6 (building-inscription from 
Lebadea), and Pauly-Wiss. s.v. eVSocri? (3). 

13 ff. The order to write the decree on a stone slab is given here in 
much the same words as in 217 B : there, as here, the slab is to be set up 
in the sanctuary of Athena, but our inscription alone gives the name of 
Athena Chalkioikos. For the position of this sanctuary see p. 439 above. 

17. The architect occurs in the same connexion in 217 B. o-vvyp(i(j)d, 
a specification drawn up by him and agreed to by the contractor : cf. Ditt. 
Sy/P 588. 216 (Delos). The architect as a public official is found in 
SjM.C. 203. 17. 

This decree, conferring the honorary proxeny upon Carneades of 
Cyrene, may be compared with the one other complete Spartan decree 
now extant, S.M.C. 217 B,- and with the fragments published in the Corpus. 

^ { 1 . 19). Koi etfxfv auTots a(T(f>a\(iay Ka\ a<Tv\(ay . . . kuI tol SAAa ri^ia Ka\ <pL\a.vB^u'TTa iravTa 
o<xa KOI rots 6.W01S irpo^eVois . . . inrdpx^t- 

^ Cf. also Collitz-Bechtel 4430, Le Bas-Foucart, 194 a. Other Laconian honorary decrees 
are C.LG, 1334 (Geronthrae), 1335 (Koij'iiVTcor A., Taenarum), ix. 517, No. 9 {the II)per- 

teleatic Sanctuary). The latter belongs to the same age as our decree. Cf. also I.G, iv. 940. 
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Of these, C,LG. 1331, although it speaks of a Roman proxenus, may 
belong to the same age as our inscription. C,LG, 1332, 1333 are too 
fragmentary to be of much value, but seem from the lettering to be 
rather later. 

It is clear from the classes of magistrates mentioned in our inscription 
and in 217 C, that they belong to a time when the normal constitution of 
Sparta was in abeyance. Nothing is said about ephors or senate, the 
ordinary executive authorities of the state. In 217 B the Gvvapyiai are 
the magistrates first approached by Damion the Ambraciote to grant 
him a hearing ; these therefore must have been the highest executive 
body. In our inscription ( 1 . iS) the eViSa/xfopYo? is ordered to find the 
money for the stone slab. It seems on the whole most likely that this 
suspension of the Spartan constitution was due to her forced adherence to 
the Achaean League in 188 B.C. This view, proposed by Swoboda,^ is 
supported by two facts : ( i ) when Sparta joined the League, she was 
obliged to give up the Lycurgan system, and to take a form of government 
based on the Achaean-: (2) the magistrates found in our decree and in 
217 B are such as would be expected in a state belonging to the Achaean 
League. 

That (Tvvapyjiai did exist in other states in the Achaean League has 
been proved for Dyme, Alegara, and Aegosthena, although their powers 
were not always the same, and they did not in all cases supersede the 
senate. In the Achaean League itself the <Tvvapyiai were the nearest 
advisers of the General, and they were also called ap-^ovie^ and hapnovp'yoL:^ 
In the last line of our inscription an eTriSapiopyo^; occurs, who may have 
been the head of the avvap-^iai, answering in Sparta to the General of the 
League. Again the office of i/cSoryjp seems to be unknown at Sparta outside 
these two inscriptions, which makes it the more likely that they belong to 
a time when the ordinary constitution was suspended. Sparta is supposed 
to have remained in the Achaean League until about 184/3, so that the 
date of the inscription would be fixed within narrow limits. It would help 
to account for the small number of such decrees at Sparta, if it could be 

^ Swoboda, Gr. VoIksbei>Jihtsse^ lo8, 136-142. 

“ Liv'y xwviii, 34 impcrattwi uti . . . Lycur^i U^es moresque abro^arent^ Achacoriim aiUitc- 
sceytfU legibus insiiiuinque. 

All these questions are discussed by Swoboda, i,c. It would take up too much space to give 
all his arguments, which seem quite convincing. 
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shewn that during her membership of the Achaean League she followed 
the common practice, but when her ancient constitution was given back 
she resumed her policy of exclusion, and was unwilling to bestow favours 
upon outsiders. If this view be right, then our decree and No. 217 B both 
belong to the period 188-183. Ours appears in any case to be slightly the 
later of the two, for the following reasons : — 

(i) The writing has apices, while in No. 217 B there are none. (2) The 
form has been much shortened.^ In 217 B Damion first approached the 
avvapyLai, and was then allowed to address the people, but in our decree 
nothing is said of the magistrates, by whose mediation Carneades gained 
his hearing. This cannot mean that he was allowed to speak in the 
assembly unintroduced : probably the procedure had become fixed, and 
some details were left out of the inscription for the sake of brevity. 
Again in 217 B the privileges of the proxenus arc given at length: here 
they are merely referred to, as already fixed by law. (3) The law, which 
is mentioned again in lines 12, 16, is in itself a proof that a number of 
such decrees had already been passed, so that it had been thought worth 
while to regulate the procedure.- 

Law regarding the Leonidea. 

[Two bCjuare blocks, capital and base respectively, found in Trench E in front of the Theatre 
(cf. p. 405 and the plan on p. 396). They formed, I think, the iippei and lower membcis of a 
monument, the main poition of which has yet to be discovered. It was probably a plain squaie 
shaft and may have borne an honorary inscription. The text of the Law' covers the moulded 
surface of the front and one side in either case ; probably it extended also down one "idr. at any 
rate, of the missing shaft. — K. C. B.] 

2. (2148). Large base of bluish marble, lettered on two sides '95 x 
i’ 5 ><* 35 - Letters c. "02 h. with fair-sized apices. The surface of the 
inscription is cracked and badly weathered in several places. 

^ The nearest parallel to the opening formula is in Col litz- Bechtel 4531. 

~ Swoboda's view is not fully proved, and, should he be mistaken, the rCvasoning just given 
would fall to the ground, Foucart connected the establishment of the trumpx*®* "'ith the lefornis 
of Cleomenes III, and would thus put the deciee in 221/0 H.c. (Le Bas-Foucait, 194 (?) : 2 .vvapxia. 
in that case would refer to the whole college of patronomi, the junior members of which weie 
called o-iii^apxot (c'f. A. J/.C. 777). But it is not likely that Cleomenes would have given his new 
magistracy a name that .savoured of Achaean institutions, and theie is no evidence foi any early use 
of patronomi, (In 17 below' it is uncertain to what bnanl <>f magistrates 

the teim 7 rp 4 a&u 5 avyapxtas applies ; it may lefer to the ]iatron<imi, but even so the inscription is 
too late to ahbnl a parallel to our deciee. 2i'i^apx<^* w'ere junior members of various boauN ; cf 
S.JLC. 2f4 agoianomi. — 216 7S4 agnianomi.) The explanation first given seems 

therefore the most likely. 
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A. 

KAI 0 I TEPONTL 
nAZHXPHMENOZEniNOIAINAT 
NY E^XETO Y TTEP (|)AAB10YX API;-:EN0 
OYAHMOYKEcfjAAAlOYI^IKAlcJ) nNMET 01 
5 rETATMEN ATATOYSIEPOYSNOMOYSKAIT th 

H'"AMnmTIKHZTPAnEZHZINEXHAIAiaNO>;Hr:0 
HK/ OE uZrEINOMENHnPOZOAOZEKTEinNTOKnNKAITO 
iiiAAZlAZoENTAETTAGA nNAEnNIAEinNAIATAZTnNAmNi 
IIOKAeHMENnNTONnPEZBE.aNTnNAPXEinNENANANTII A 
lO IHNAC OE i'iNEXONTnNYnHPETOYNTAZOYZAliKATAZTH 
r?Oc|)OPOYZMHEAAZZONAZfiKAinAAAIZTPOct)Y 
MAAETEZeAl AnOTHNAnO PAMENHNHT 


B. 


OiiEnoz 

m izoii 

HZETAiMEXPl34)EI AETlZANTIAErOITnNZHMineENXnNKPINOYZINOMOZANTE 
nOinEnATPONOMHKOTEZTHZTPITHZHMEPAZKAITONKATAKPIGENTAnPA 
5 t ^ I I _ NOITHNAIOlKHZINHAAAOZOBOYAOMENOZTnNnOAEiTnNMETA> 
•■•OAiOYOEZTAITOYnPAIANTOZTAAEnPOZrEINOMENAXnPHZEIEIZAANOAHMOZ 
EAHZHKAIOI APXONTEZKPEINnZITHZAEEZOMENHZKATETOZnANHrYPEOZAnO 
AfPI ANlOYiCMEXPIYAKlN8lOYEIZTAMENOYEniMEAHZONTAIOINOM04)YAAKEZ 
<A| 0 I AGAOeETAIOITINEZAI ArNOZONTAinEPITONrEINOMENaNTIZlNENTHnA 
lo NHrYPEIZHTHZEONAZEINAIEKEXEIPlAZnAZinPOZnANTAZEkYPnZENO 
AHMOZTnNEIZArONTONTiENTAIZTHZnANHrYPEOZHMEPAlZEXONTnN 
ATEAEI ANTHZTEEIZAroriMOYKAinPATlKHZEIZAETOAl AIHNOZMENEIN 
THNTHZrrOAEnZAOIAMEZONTAIAIAZ4)AAEIAITnNTPIZMYPIONAHNAPiaNA 
n^TriN THNTHNTPAnEZANKAI AnOTnNAANEIZOMENHNAI AAHMOZ 

15 ta' EINOMENONKATATO'f H4)IZMAT0nEPITHZTPAnEZHZ 
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A. 

Kal 01 yepovr{e)\^^ - - - 

- - irdar] '^pcofievo^ iirtvola Xva r - - - 

- V u[7r]€(o')^€To viT^ep ^\ a^lov X . api ^€ Vo[y - -] 

- - [t]ov hi']piov K€(f>d\aiov p(vpLds) d (?) Kal (fy'* o)v [to*T]oi - - ?] 

5 - - (j)eTa<ypLev[^a /cjara tov^ lepov^ v6fiov<^ Kal T[a] [(^]- 

[Lapbara dpi€L'TrTLKrj<^ rparri^t]^ Xv' e-)(r) hi aloivo^; 7 ) 7 ro[\£? ' - ?] 

- - (?7) K{a9y e[T]o9 yetvopievr] Tr/ootroSo? eK re tmv roK(ov Kal r cop 

[? - - h]i(7r)\a(Tiaa{d)ePTa €7rad\[a T]d}v XecovcheLcov hcd ra? roov dycovii)- 

[r^] ' 

[aevcov ?- - d]('7r)oKa9r)pi€V(ov rcov Trpecr^ecou rcov (d)p^€La)p €vav<ap>ri - - 
10 - - (t)wz/ d(j9)\\o"\{6^e\r\^v i^ovrcov VTryjperovpra^ ov<; d(p) Kara(TT7j[<T0)ai~\ 

^ i](e)po^o/30L'9 yCt^ k\dcr(TOPa<i e' Kal 7ra\aicrTpo(f)v[\aKa<; - ' ] 

[? d]{va)\ey6cr0ai aTro rcov d'Ko\^fpa\'>if)apikvoyv - 

710 n liquet. 


B, 


- - ^ripLi(o6^i](Terai p^e^pt ^4>l Bu he ti% dvriXeyoc roov ^i^picoOevrcov 
Kpivovaiv op6(TavTe\[<; oi TreTrarporoyti^/Arore? ty}^ rp/r?;? 

5 '7]pepa^y Kal rov KaraKpiOevra "Trpd\^^^\\{ovaLv ol ~ - ^voi 

(some participle) t7]v hL0CK7]<nv, rj aWo? 6 ffovXopevo^ rcov tto- 
Xeircop per avlrcov '7)p^io\Lov o ecrrai rov TTpa^ai^ro?, to. he Trpoayei- 
vopeva y^coprjcret eh d dp 6 [0]6X/;cr;; Kal ot dp'^opre^; Kpeipcocrr ri/s" 

Se iaopepr/fi Kar ero^ irapYjyvpeco^ avroj (’A ypiaiuov iF P^XP^ 
^^aKipOlov eiarapepov eTripeXyjcrovTac oi popo(fyvXaK€<^ | [/ejai, ol d6Xo~ 
Oeraiy oirtpe^ htaypcdaoprat Trepl tmp yetpopevcop rialp ev rf) 7ra\\- 
10 P7]yvpet ^r^ry'jaeoPy a? elvai eKeyeipla^; irdat Trpo? irdpra^ eKvpcdcrep o | 
hi]po<;, TMp elcrayoPTCDP ri ip rah t/;9 7rapy]yvpeco<; ))pepai<; ixovreoj’ ) 
dreXeiav TY)^ re elaay coy I pov Kal TTpariKYj^^ eh 5^ to hi' ald)ro<; peveiv | 
TYiP TYj^ TToXecy? ho^a{v)i ecroprat ai (ia<f)aXeiai twp rpLapvplcov 
h7]papl(op d\7r0Td)p [e^dz^jra)!' rl]p Tpdire^ay Kal diro rcop harei^opevcop hid 
15 8 z;po(x]|[£ 7 ] 6 zz'op,ez'&>z' Kara ro ^\rp(Fi(Tpa ro irepl rP]^ rparrity]^. 
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(Latiis B, Latine) 

Versus /, II non liquent, 

. . . multetur usque ad denarios D. Si quis autem multatorum contra 
dicat, judicent tertio die jurejurando accepto ei qui patronomorum munere 
functi sunt, atque a damnato (reo) exigant ei qui aerarium (administrandum) 
CLirant, aut quicumque viilt civium cum eis, sescuplam multani, quae 
pecunia exactori tradatur ; fructus autem eis rebus adhibeantur quibus 
populo placcat atque archontes censeant. Futuram autem quotannis 
panegyrem (mercatum) a die XVI mensis Agrianii usque ad kalendas 
mensis Hyacinthii curent nomophylaces atque athlothetae (certaminum 
cuiatores), qui judicent de controversiis in quibus nonnulli in panegyri ver- 
sentur, quas ab omnibus partibus indutias esse placuit populo, importantibus 
quidlibet per panegyris dies iminunitatc concessa importandi et vendendi. 
Ut autem in aeternum constet civitatis gloria, capiantur pignora pro 
denariorurn XXX millibus ab eis qui mensam obtinent, eisque qiu pecuniam 
mutuantur causa publicorum . . . ? secundum decretum de mensa (latum). 

On side A about twenty letters have been lost at the beginning of 
each line, and four or five at the end. In line 5 the surviving text almost 
reaches the edge of the stone. Lines 2 — end are cut on the curved 
moulding of the capital, line i on the flat band above this. In many 
places the lettering is very faint, and of some lines little sense can be made. 
Of side B about six to eight letters are missing at the beginning of lines 
3-7 and one letter at the beginning of most of the other lines. At the 
end most of the lines are complete, in some cases a letter is missing. At 
the top of B one line is lost and two (=1, 2) are very faint ; in places the 
apices of the letters have run together owing to the wearing of the stone ; 
this makes the writing very indistinct. 

The inscription contains a series of enactments of which only part are 
at all clear. The opening sentence of the law seems to be given at the 
beginning of side : — The resolution had been adopted by the yepovaca 
1 . I). In line 3 Flavius Charixenus may be the man mentioned below 
(13, p. 460) in connexion with the dpiaroTro'Xeirei'a^i dycop — what action 
he had taken here is uncertain. From lines 4 -6 it seems that the present 
enactment implied the revival of certain laws and decrees which may have 
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lapsed^ In line 7 is a financial provision as to the proceeds of loans from a 
bank. This bank occurs again below, and may have been connected with 
the funds of some sacred organisation. It is well known that temple 
priesthoods sometimes undertook banking business, not only accepting 
deposits, but also making loans to cities or to private borrowers.- It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that such a bank is meant than to 
assume that it was one directly under state control ; the management 
seems to have been committed to some private financiers {B 1. 13), perhaps 
for a fixed sum of money. Such a course can be paralleled elsewhere.'^ 

Lines 8 ff. contain some rules for the contest of the Leonidea, or 
games held in honour of Leonidas. This festival is mentioned by 
Pausanias/ who connects it with the Tomb of Leonidas, which, he says, 
was not far from the Theatre, and this suits the finding-place of the 
stone. Pausanias adds that the match was open to Spartans alone, it 
included a wrestling match and the pancratium ; ^ the control was in the 
hands of a^fodvodkTail' to whom there is possibly an allusion in A 1. 10 ; the 
office may have been hereditary. 

In line 10 begins a provision for the minor officials of the contest, 
among whom seem to be lepocpopot and TraXaiarpocfivXaKe^ : the latter 
office is familiar,’ the former, which related to the bearing in procession of 
sacred objects, usually appears in the form Upaepopo^;,^ In the present case 
at least five of these are to be employed. 


1 For the mearing the symbol in line 4 see ReinaLh, Traiic' a' Ep. p. 225. 

On Mich temple-bank'' v. I>. ]h^ch^enschlUz. Ei.Ptz n. ///; g;'. 506-50S : 

C.LG. 158 = 7.0'. II. pt. ii. S14 (I)elo>) : Ro^s Enwr. End. II. n. 145 tMycono.sb 
3 Cf. Ditt. v5>//.- 940, 17 ff. ^ Pans. 111. 14. l. 

C.l.G. 1421. Cf. S. Wide, IaiI'. /v'/z/.V 358. 

*' S.A/.C. 544, 12, 13. . . . Kul ayocvoQ^rriv 5[i a y€]vovs r( 2 y jneydXocy j [Ae]an'€i5fa'r. 
This last phrase suggests that there may ha^e been a greater ami a lesser contest in menioiy of 
Leonidas. In C.l.G. 1 41 7 the match ''coms to he called the iiriTdcpios (sc. dywv) of Leonuias. Ta 
Aea'i/fSeio occurs Le Pas-Foucait 194 c'. That insciiption contain'' other regulations for thi^ same 
contest, and may be a companion stone to oui>. For tlie office of dyu:i'oe€T 7 js cf. S.J/.C. 
Introd. § 22. 

" Cf. L. and S. z-. " Cf. Ditt. Aiv7.- 754. 


G G 
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Si^e B, 

The first few lines lay down the procedure in case of certain offences 
of which the definition is lost: the penalty is a fine of 500 denarii, and 
seemingly an appeal is allowed to the ex-patronomi. In case the appeal 
be dismissed, the fine is raised by one half/ and a reward is provided in 
case a voluntary prosecutor comes forward. It would seem at first sight as 
if the whole fine passed into his pocket, but perhaps the use of r^jxLoXLcv 
implies that the extra 50 per cent was paid over as a reward, while the 
capital sum was included in the following term Trpoayeivo^eva, which were 
to be devoted to state ends. 

7 ff. Rules for a yearly festival. The date is first fixed, and there 
seems to be a mention of two Spartan months. An Agrianius is known 
at Rhodes (Ditt. 633) but not at Sparta; Hyacinthius is found at 

Rhodes, Thera and elsewhere (Ditt. 744, 630, 614, 869), but not at 

Sparta, unless Hyacinthius = Hecatombeus, the month in which the Hya- 
cinthia fell. Probably both are new, as several Spartan months were 
hitherto unknown.- The expression 'TaKcvOiov larapievov would seem to 
mean the beginning of the first decade of the month lardjjLevo ^) : 

i.e. the 1st. Provisions follow for settling certain disputes during the 
festival, a task entrusted to the vo/jLO(f)v\aK€i; and the dOXoOerai, Both 
these offices are already known at Sparta ; the vofjbo<^ 6 \aKe^ seem to have 
acted as police magistrates,^ while the dOXoGerat instituted the contest and 
made provision for the prizes."^ It is next laid down that during the 
festival the ordinary law-suits are to be suspended, and freedom for import 
and sale of goods is to be allowed ; finally there is a financial measure 
deding with security to be given by those in charge of the bank for the 
sum of 30,000 denarii, and by certain borrowers. As the stone is damaged 
in this place, the exact nature of the provision is uncertain : some of the 
money may have been borrowed for works in connexion with the festival. 

^ Almost the same procedure is found in Ditt. Sy//- 6S8 (Epidaurus', where a man is fined by 
an ayaivoOirris and the 'LWavohtKai. This is confirmed on an appeal to the senate, and the fine is 
increase<l owin^ to a default of payment. 

- Cf. Smith, Ditt, Ant, s.z’. Calendarium. 

^ .S.d/. C. Introd. f: 15. 

//}, § 22. The a^Ao^eTat and ayui^od^Tai are distinguished in C.I.G, 1424, with Hcjeckh's 

note. 



Law C(jnc'krning an Atiiijotk; Contest. 

T. L;ir^re base of bluish marble, h. -35, at top -95 X '83, at bottom 1-105 x -935. Letters -013 h. deeply 
cut with fair-sized apices. 

A ('95 long). 
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A. 

u]yo}vi^o/j.€vcov KaOehovvTai ev m 
av oi i'lTLfJieXovfievot rod ayMVo^ 
KeXevcrcoai roircp, \ [o] 
he fJi'rj 'jzeLOojJievo^ eKTeiaeL X e. 
ecrrat he 6 yvfjLjnfcO'^ aycov 
Kar einavrov Kara ti}v py]\rpav 
Ti}\y\ K^\ Tov<; he vetKijcravra^ 
dv(iypd\lrov(7ii/ ol ypapuparel^ ev 
red yvpvao'L(p /cal ei? to | 
ypap.p.aTO(j>v\d/ccov Trapahoo- 
crovaLV' el h^ erri re 
d0Xy]p.a elcraTToypdyjraiTO i) 

5 ev/cpiOel/] A^/ 06 [f] II vda)](; tT/? 
<jvvap')(^La^y ov irXeov X/jp.yjre- 
rat Tov piepov^. o he yvpvaa- 
Lap'^o<; Kara tov vo piov aXeiyjriv 
Trape^et to£9 d'n-oypay]rapevoL<^, 
dvhpl hov<; e/edary]^ r)piepa<; 

KvdOov^ h\ I dyeveioi<^ y , 

TraicTL /S'. Kal ev rw crr\_ahup'\ 

Qy]aei to eXaiov 09 e^et Ka\ t/jv 

TOV ^vaTdp )(ov Teipiyjv, irXy'jpMV 

Tct €l6i(TpLev[a, /cpeiv]eL he 0 
Xa^dfV Twv dp'^ovTcov. 


. . . certantium sedeant in qiiocumque 
eos curatores certaminis (scderc) 
jubent loco. Quiciimque 
autem non paret, solvat denar- 
ios W Fiat autein certamen 
gymnicum quotannis secundum 
legem vicesimam septimam, 

Victores autem proscribant 
scribae in gymnasio atque 
(nomina eorum) in tabularium 
deferant. 

Si (quis) autem ad quodlibet 
certamen (noinen suum; con- 
scribat, sive admittatur 
judicante synarchia, ne plus 
(justa) parte accipiat. 

Gymnasiarchus autem e 
lege unctionem pracbeat 
conscriptis (certantibus), 
viro dans quotidic 
c}’athos I\^ imberbibus III, 
pueris II. Atque in 
stadium ponat oleum 
is, qui xystarchac quoque 
honorem obtineat, solvcns 
consucta (munera). Judicct 
autem archontum is qui (eum 
honorem) sortitus sit. 


In line 3 the letters H N [< ‘'Cem to have been ligatured, but the cross-btroke is now lost. C)r 
\Ne may read rp kC\ z\t\ ‘die vice'-imo beptimo’, the month having been previously referred to by 
name. 
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B. 

1 ^vdfJiepo^ Wpicovo^. ’KirtTW^dvcov }L\ecc>vvpiov. Sco/cXetSa9 hLXewvvpiov. 

2 XaXeZi/o? (XaXetVoi;). ’Ovriai(f>6po<; Xpucrepwro?. IIapSaXa 9 0eo/cX€OU9. 

AIi/acrea 9 . 

3 ^Aya9oK\fji; '%(oaihdpiov. Ne//ci7r7ro9. KXecoz^ {l\Xe(ovo^). ^Iepo/cX7}(9) 

[^\epoK\eov^). Tpv(j>€po<; ’E7ra^p[o]- 

4 Setrov. ^ ApLaTov€iKiSa<i ^lovaatov. Xupt068oTO9 S,€vo<f>d)vrof;. ©oa9 

(0oaz^TO9). 

5 Mei^a;i/Sp09 (Mez^aj^SpOL'). rpap-/xar€i;9 /3oi;Xa9 T. KXai;Si09 NeoXao9. 

6 ’E^opcoz^ 

7 T. Tpe/5eXX>yz/09 Wp€v<? UoXepidp'^ov. ^Apco-roKpdry]^ {’ Api<TTOKpdrov<iy 

KXecov ^cocrtKpd- 

8 TOV9. ^ Apt(7T0K\ri^ AvaLTrirov. Ei;/cX?;to 9 MeXzycrtTrTrou. 

9 Nopfco0uXaA:Q)z^ 

10 EySa ^09 Sw^XeiSa. T. KXaz5Si09 ^ ATeifJLaro^. T. KXau8zo9 AapLov€i'/cr]<i, 

1 1 UparoveiKO^; EuSa/xov. 

This inscription contains provisions for an athletic contest and for the 
training connected with it. The ypaixpiaTo<f>v\diciov, or public archives, 
was under the charge of a ypafipLarocfyvXa^j an officer mentioned several 
times in Spartan inscriptions, and associated with the vopio(j)v\aK€<i} 

In 11 . 4-5 the sense is rather doubtful. It may mean that those 
competitors who put down their own names were to be on exactly the 
same footing as those who were officially entered by the authorities. 
Synarchia in the Roman age seems to have been applied to any college of 
magistrates. 

In 11 . 5 ffi the gymnasiarch is ordered to supply oil daily to the athletes 
in training : the office of gymnasiarch is known from other Spartan 
inscriptions.- The cyathiis was one of the smaller fluid measures and is 
reckoned by Hultsch^ at *0456 litre, about yV of a pint. 

^ S.Af.C. 20411. Introd. § i5> C.LG. 1239, 1240. A [Stj^oViJov 7pa/i/iaTo^uAa[/ciox/] occurs in 
C,I,G. 4094 (Peijisinus). 

“ S,M.C. 2 Jif 6 =C.I.G. 1365, whence it appears that a man could be gymnasiarch more than 
once, besides being a ‘ perpetual ’ gymnasiarch. Poec vh holds that the ordinary gymnasiarchy was 
a * liturgy ’ or public burden (p. 61 1), the perpetual gymnasiarchy must have been an honorary 
post ; perhaps here the gymnasiarch was obliged to pay for the oil himself. 

Gr, u, rorn. Metro!, 104, 105, and table 703. 
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LI. 7-8. The xystarch was an official in charge of the covered portico 
fxystus) where the athletes took exercise in bad weather : the office is 
already known at Sparta, and was sometimes held for life.^ The phrase 
77\y]pMy ra eWto-fiiva most likely means ‘discharging the usual offices’ 
expected of the xystarch: it can hardly be 'filling the usual vessels' with 
the oil. A similar phrase would be C.IG. 2336, 7r\y]pcocravra iracrav dpxv^ 
Kul \[€]irovpytav 

L. 8. The letters supplied do not quite fill the gap, but it is possible 
that at the end of the sentence after elOiapLeva, either a mark of punctuation 
was put in or else a small space was left blank ; otherwise a compound of 
Kpetvw might be read. The reference is perhaps to the post of chief 
referee at the contest. 

Side B. 

This gives the signatories of the law, who consist of (i) sixteen 
magistrates, whose office is unspecified : (2} the ypapLjjiaTev^ ^ov\a^ : (3) the 
fi\^e ephors : (4) four vopLO(f)v\aK€^. 

Who are the first sixteen ? The only officials likely to have signed 
before the ephors would be either the 'rrarpovopiOL, the yepovre^^ or a special 
body directly responsible for the law. As there were only twelve Trarpo- 
vopLOL they are out of the question here;- the number of yepovre^ is uncertain 
but exceeded sixteen ; ^ it is possible that some of them disagreed with the 
law and refused to sign, or were prevented by absence : the mention of the 
ypapifiarev^ ^ovXd^, who is usually considered to be the same as the 
ypaixfiarev^ yepov(T[a<=;,^ suggests that the foregoing list may be that of 
yepovre<^. 

Thirdly, several of the names occur elsewhere as those of y€popre<; : 
Chalinus, Soclidas, and Hierocles (with the fathers’ names as here) are 
yipovre^; in S.ALC. 210. If the reference is to a special body, the names 
may be those of dycoi^oderat/ an unusually large number having been 
chosen ad hoc. Between these alternatives it is not easy to decide. 

It may be noted further: 

L. 2 The name UapBdXd^ is new, but TUpSo? and IlapSaXt?' are 
already known, 

^ C./.G. 1428. “ S.JAC. Introd. g 13, '' //>. § 17. ^ Jb, 

So far, not more than three h-yuivoQi'rai are known to have been chosen together. Ib. § 22, 
CJ.G. 1424. 

Ross, Inscr, InAi, 49^. ' iii. 197. 
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L. 3. Cleon, son of Cleon, is found in C.LG, 1282 with 
Teraprtcoi'o?, who occurs in the list of yepovT€<i already mentioned (S.Jl/.C. 
210). It is possible that C.T.G. 12S2 may also be a list of yepoi’T€<; of a 
different year, and Cleon a senator here as there. 

The rare name Xicippus occurs also in Le Bas-Foucart 173 Ik 

One Hierocles, son of Hierocles, is found in 205. 37. 

L. 5. Menander, son of Menander, may be a descendant of ^Menander 
in S.JLC. 206. 22 ; and T. Cl. Xeolaus of the Xeolas, son of Callicratides, 
33 - 

L. 7. To reach the normal number of five ephors we must take 
T. Trebellenus Areus, son of Polemarchus, as one man’s name : this 
is quite possible as the words are written near together. 

Cleon, son of Sosicrates, occurs in CJ.G. 1417. 

I>. 8. Aristocles, son of L}'sippus, is a vo{jLo<pv\a^ in C.I.G. 1237. 

L. 9. The vo(xo(f>v\aKe^ given here are four. The usual number of the 
college was five, but it then seems to have included the ypa/jLpiaTO(f)v\a^, 
who may have been omitted here.^ 

L. 10. A T. CL Damonices occurs in CJ.G. 1373, probably the same 
man. For the form of the name cf. B.S,A, xi. 132. The rest of the 
names call for no special remark. 

Two questions remain to be discussed: A; Do this inscription and 
No. 2 belong together ? (2) Their date. 

(i) The two stones have a very strong likeness at first sight; the size, 
shape and material are nearly the same. The lettering does not differ more 
than would be natural if one order were entrusted to two workmen in the 
same shop: further both relate to athletic contests, and neither seems to be 
complete in itself. In 2 A 1 . 8 there is a mention of the Leonidca, and it 
appears from CJ.G. 1417, that Cleon, son of Sosicrates, the ephor mentioned 
in 3 1 . 7, won this very contest. This suggests that he may afterwards 

have tried to reform the rules of the feast by the present law. Again, 
both stones were found near together in the neighbourhood where the 
Tomb of Leonidas must have stood. \\ hat could be more natural than to 
refer the contents of no. 3 the games of the Leonidea ? The y€poifre'^ 
are mentioned at the beginning of 2 A, and this would account for the 
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omission of the name on 3 B, if both formed part of the same document.^ 

I believe, therefore, that the two stones belong together. 

(2) The date. The best indication is afforded by the Roman names 
in use. In 2^ Flavius occurs, but no others. In 3 ^ Tiberius Claudius 
occurs three times, and Tiberius Trebellenus once: the proportion of Roman 
names is small. “ Three of our supposed ^epoz/rc?, are also yepovre^ in S.Jl/.C. 
210, while Aristocles, son of L}'sippus, who is here an ephor, appears as a 
vopLo(f>v\a^ in C.LG. 1237. Both these inscriptions (210 and 1237) belong 
to the year of C. Julius Philoclidas, who is among the earlier known 
patronomi, and is placed by Boeckh before Xerva's reign. As Anstocles had 
risen to be ephor from a voaocjivXa^j we must date our inscription a year or 
two later than the other two. In C.LG. 1424 Flavius Charixenus is an 
aQXodkry]^ of the games in honour of Nerva (Ovpaveicov ^e^aaTeicov 
^epovaviheicov). These must have been instituted after Xerva’s death, 
about 97 A.D. Our inscription therefore may very well belong to X’erva's 
reign. The Roman names in the other two inscriptions are of the same 
nature as those before us. If it were necessary to separate 2 from 3, then 
the former could not well be earlier than Vespasian's reign, while the latter 
might be placed in the Julio-Claudian age ; but there would probably be 
few years' difference between them in any case. 

The style of writing does not give much help towards fixing the date. 
The letters have no extravagant forms, the apices are moderate in size and 
there is a trace of antiquity in the 3 E : few contractions if any are used. 
These points suit the date already put forward. 

Inscriptions from other Sites. 

Honorary Inscriptions. 

(i) Kojna)i Ejjiperors. 

4. House of WavayLiory]^ by threshold of store-room* 

Bluish marble, ’55 x *45 x ‘OCS5. Letters *i i h. 

)PIKA 1 Z \vroKpdT]{o)pi Y^atcrYcipi ] 

'SnAT - - 7 Tar\^p\ Trarpihos - - vel siniilia^ 

1 No patronomus occurs in our text, but if his name occurred before y^o^Tfs, this would 
explain its omi^^sion from the list of names. 

- 'Phe following is another indication of date j in S.J/.C. 2 io Aristocles s(;n of Callicrates is a 
senator. In C.LG. 1265 one Callicrates son of Anstocles is a colleague of Lysippus, who in 
C.LG. 1348 appears as gymnaAarch at the time of Hadrian's second \isit. The grandson of 
Aristodes appears as eponymus in the Anlonine age, C.LG. 1249. These facts point to the time 
about Nerva as a date for our inscription 
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The inscription no doubt refers to a Roman Emperor, and, from the 
style of writing, to one of the earlier emperors, possibly Vespasian. He 
is mentioned on the large inscription CJ.G, 1305. This stone was redis- 
covered this year in two large fragments in the trench along the side-wall 
of the stage-buildings of the Theatre : it is not unlikely that Vespasian was 
a benefactor of Sparta. 

5. (821). From house of Tidwri^ ^ouXaA^:o?, now in Museum. Altar 
or base for small statue. Blue marble, *53 x *27 x ’21. Letters *04. 


AYTOKPATO 

POZAAPIANO^ 

KAIEAPOZ 

ZHTHPOZ 


A.VTOKparo- 
po<; W8piavo{v) 
KatVapo? 
So)Tfjpo<i, 


6. School-House, Aphesou, near Sparta : in the wall. Blue marble 
•39 X *25. Letters ’03 h. A small wreath and leaves carved on the stone. 


Coro 7 ia 

AYTOKPATO 

PIKAIZAPI 

zeBAZTr//// 

tpaianha 

5 APIANHZn 
THPl ^ 


Ps^VTOKpClTO- 
pi Katcrapt 
'%e^a<TT{w) 
Tpaiav<p ^A- 
hptavfp 2co- 
Ti]pi. 


Inscriptions in honour of Hadrian have been found in considerable 
numbers at Sparta ; in the Museum eleven examples were already known, 
and there are four or five more in Boeckh {C,LG, 1307 ff-)- The formulae 
of the present inscriptions are the usual ones : cf. (for 5) S.M.C, 237, and 
(for 6) ib. 676, but without "Ypalavw. The words avroKpdroyp and acorjjp are 
in some form in every inscription in honour of Hadrian. The Emperor 
paid two visits to Sparta (probably in 126 and 129 A D.), and accepted the 
title of Eponymus for a year.^ Variety of lettering is a special feature of 
this group of inscriptions, which are sometimes marked, as in the present 
case, by poorly-worked ornaments of wreaths and palm-branches. 


^ C.LG. 1241 and Le Bas-Foucart 2S6 Cf. J. Durr, Die Deisen des Kaisers Hadriau, 59 f. 
and S.M.C. p. 24, n. i. 
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7. ©edSwpo? ^€avrr]<;, East of IMagoula. 


AYTOKPAT 
AAPIANOYK 
AlCAPOCCCOTI 
POCKAlEYei I 
5 TOYTHCAAK 6 
AAIMONOC 


(From copy.) 

\vrofcpaT[opo<; 
WSpcai'Ov K- 
alaapo^ crcorif])- 
po^ {K)a\ ev€[py)[e 
rov T7]'^ Aafce- 
halfiovo^. 


The title evepy€r 7 ]<; is not elsewhere used of Hadrian at Sparta, though 
he is called acorijp Aa/ceSalfiovof; in S.JI.C. 381, 507, and 6 rf]<; 
AaKehalfJLovo^ acorpp /cal KTLcrTri^ {At//. Llitt. ii, 43S, No. 13). 

8. (2018). From trench near Stoa-wall. Bluish marble. 


NIKH 

jAsiaNO 

pAtHI^ pdrr]^ (- - pdrov^) - - 

IZTOZSriTHPi pi€y']i(Tro<i acor/jp - - 

5 YZHPAKA*' Zeji)? ‘Hpa/cXf/})? 

ZEH^ ? . . . 2e7r(T)[tyLtio9. 

The first three lines seem to be part of a list of names. In line 3 is 
the sign for noting that father and son had the same name ; the last two 
lines may refer to some Emperor, and Septimius is just possible in line 6. 
The mark after n does not look like the beginning of a T, but may be 
an injury to the stone. 

9. (2131). From the ruins of the Byzantine wall, S.W. corner of 
Theatre. Top of broken column of blue marble *43 h. Letters, badly cut 
and much worn, '03 h. 


AYTOKPA 
KA 1C API///// '7 KCjl) 
ANNIC 
4)AtL)PI/\NC0 
CCBACTU 


Avro/c(pd)\Topi 
1/ialaapi [Mapj/rw 
'AvvL{(p) 

pc(av)M 
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The Emperor Florian, brother of Tacitus, had a short and ignoble 
reign. Eutropius ix. i6 merely says ^ Floriamcs, qni Tacito snccesserat, 
d nob us men sib us ct diebus xx in imperio fuit; neque quicquam j/ia/ioriae 
dignum egiti Vopiscus, in the Historia Augusta, remarks that Florian 
seized the Empire as if it had been an inheritance, and after scarcely two 
months’ reign, was slain by the soldiers at Tarsus. The present inscrip- 
tion must certainly have been set up in the Emperor’s lifetime, and would 
thus belong to the year 276. 

The names Marcus Annius which have been restored above occur 
regularly on Florian’s coins (cf. Cohen, Les Monnaies f rap pees sous P Empire 
Romain (2nd edit.) vi. 241). 


(2) Other Honorary Inscriptions, 

10. (2051). Theatre. Base of blue marble in shape of a seat with 
Hons’ feet. Inscription cut on a raised band near the top. Very coarse 
lettering. Letters *015 h. 

CO £ ) M\J ^afioa6eveia<; avSpidv<Spiav>TO<; totto? 

^P^>nTcct 0 rro c Damostheniae statuae locus 

The letters hpiav seem to have been repeated by mistake.^ Although 
the block certainly has the shape of a seat, it is impossible to take totto? 
in that sense here, for although 'AvBpla^ is a proper name, it then has 'AvBpLa 
for genitive ; it is therefore most likely that a stone seat was afterwards 
used as a statue-base, or removed to make room for one, and that the 
present inscription is merely a direction to the mason. This would explain 
both the unusual form of words and the utter carelessness of the writing. 
Whether this Damosthenia can be the same as the Claudia Damosthenia 
of CJ.G, 144s, 1446; S.AI,C, 443, 691, is doubtful. The latter was a 
distinguished lady and was honoured with several statues, one of which 
is in the Sparta Museum (443). 

11. (2132). From ruined Church on hill, E. of Theatre : the block had 
been built into the Church wall with very hard mortar and took a whole 
day to cut out. Blue marble, 76 x *56 x -37. Letters *035 h., well cut. 


^ The letters N E in line i were run together ; the cross-stroke is partly worn away. 
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I 

NOc})ONTO:i^ 
OTATOZKAinAIZ.E' ' 
5 ENEKAnPOZAEI A 
MENaNTOANAAnM 
EEN04)aNT0ZT 
NYM(})OAOTOY 
MOYZHZTHZI 
TO MOYTnNTONE 


f A 7roA£9] 

{1 SI)v/jL( 1)(6 S)[otov He- 

VO(p(OVTo(<i K)[oafiL- 
OTaro? fcal 7 rat{S)€(La)[^ 
eveKa Trpoa-he^i^a)- 
fxevoyv to avd\o}fjL\a 
(‘S)ej>ocf)d)VTO<; t[ov 

^V/jL(f)o86TOV ^Kal Ti- 

fjiov(Tr}<; ’![«- 

/jLov rd)v yov€[(ov. 


Nymphodotum Xenophontis f. pudicitiae et sedulitatis causa civitas 
(Lacedaemoniorum P.C.) sumptibus Xenophontis Nymphodoti f. et 
Timusae, lami filiae, parentum. 

This is a memorial inscription in honour of a boy who died young ; 
hence the merits recorded are somewhat vague, relating rather to early 
promise than to mature achievement. In C.I.G. 1368 /coo'/xioraro? Ka\ 
KaXoKa^aOLa^ occurs in a similar inscription, also in honour of a boy. 

liatheLa is illustrated by the words of C.LG. 1376, where a boy is said to 
have been r} 6 et re (j>t\ocr 6 (j>qj kul 7 rath[€\ia koI tol^ Xeyot? Sia(f)€povTa tmv 
^Xl/ccov ; it clearly refers to progress and good work in education, especially 
on the intellectual side, while Koapnora^ implies moral goodness. liatheia 
occurs in the same sense in C.LG. 1375, joined with awi^poavvr]. The 
dictionaries and editors do not notice this sense of the word. 

12. (2044). Theatre, built into Byzantine wall. Letters show traces of 
red paint. 


AnOAlZ 

t 4 )AAOYIONXAP 

ZZENONROAEK 

TEYOMENONK/ 

5 \nZYnOTETOY 

AAMOYflPOKPlGENT 
KAIMETATOANANET 
OIINAITONTHZAPIZ 
n.OAEiTEIAZ/ 1 HNA 
10 NEInIIZANTAKAIDPH 
TONAABONTATAZ 
V ^•^t'^DOAEI 
KATA 


A 7roX£9 

T(£Tot^j ^Xdovtov ^ap[t]- 
^€VOV TToXet- 
revopievov K{a)- 
5 (X)w9 viro re tov 
?)dpbov TTpoKpiOevrl^a^ 

Kat piera to dvaveico)- 
{6)f)vaL Toif ri}9 dpLa[TO~\- 
TToXetTetas {dy)6jva 
10 V€t{fC7j)o'{a)ifTa /cal irpo)- 
TOV Xa^ovTa Ta9 
[t ^](9 dptcTTo^TroXei- 
[T 6 £a 9 Tipid<f\ KaTCL 
[tov VOpLOV,^ 
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It is nearly certain that Charixenus here belonged to the house 
of lulii Charixeni given on page 359. The services performed by 
Charixenus and their reward are probably the same as those elsewhere 
described as Xa^ovra ra? r/)? apL<jT07roXLr\el'\a^ rei/ita? Kara rov vofiov 
{C.I.G, 1346). Probably the aydov was figurative, the rivalry of rich men 
in supporting an impoverished city or in winning the favour of their 
fellow-townsmen by doles or other generosity — and the prize empty words 
and perhaps a statue, for which a kinsman of the benefactor was expected 
to pay.^ The ‘ renewal ' mentioned in line 7 must mean the revival of the 
aywv aptcTToiroXeLTeia^, which for some reason had lapsed, and had perhaps 
been brought back by some groups of loyal and wealthy citizens. 

13. (2079). Theatre, above level of stage : [a) long frieze block used 
as door-post of a Byzantine house. *54 x 1*35 X '40. Letters 'oS. Bad 
writing. {b) Another block of same frieze used as threshold ; the two 
fragments seem to join. 

a) (b) 

iOAIOZKOYPWNIEPEWZKATArEN... S • A P I '^TO H v/.' . '/ ' fO; ;:i 

- - \iocrK}vpa)P lepemi Kara yh’'o)^ api{<j)ro-rT{o [XiTevTov^ - - [« 7 ro] y 6 vo)\y - - ?] 

Hereditary priesthoods were common at Sparta, and in some cases 
the priests claimed descent from the god they served ; an example is seen 
in S,M.C. 544, where Eudamus is 2^LoaKovp(ov, lepka Kai 

\^(iy\(jiivo6erriv hid I^lov K\al yivov^ rcov re At[o(r/covp]o)v Kal tov 

dybt)v[^o<; rcoz^] pieydXcov XLoafcovpeioiv — besides other similar othces. Other 
cases of the same kind arc C.I.G. 1374 (Upea /cal dirbyovov UoaiSavo^). 
1340, 1349. In B.C.IL i. 386 such an office is held by an dirbyovo'^ 
of Heracles and Perseus, and again in B.C.H. xxi. 209 eyyovov Fjvpv/cXeov^ 
rptuKoaTov /cal e/crov citto A.toa/covpcov. Elsewhere such priesthoods 
are found without any claim of descent from the god : cf. J,H.S. xxv. 46. 

14. (2015). In south wall. Letters *08 h. 

AZBAABI TouXfja^ BaX/ 3 t[XX )/9 

iAZAYTOY €vepyeTp\L)a^ avrov (sc. rov hi]jJiov), 

^ There were perhaps some state piivileges as ^\elI : cf. S.M.C. 64S, n. Charixenus is no 
doubt the ^ame as in 2 {p. 446, above). 
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Balbilla the poetess and friend of the Empress Sabina visited Egypt ^ 
in Hadrian’s train, and may also have been with him at Sparta. This 
suggests the above as a possible reading, and that Balbilla should have 
gained from Hadrian some favour for the Spartans is likely enough. 


15. (20S6). Large base, *92X’SI, built into foundations of Byzantine 
wall, S.E. of Theatre. Letters *04 h. 


riMEMMlOZ 

ZIAEKTAZ 

KAIOYOAOYZZI-Nh 

OAYMniZ 

RMEMMION 

AETIMAXON 

TONHATEPA 


II(o7rXt09) 

SiSe/cra? 

Kal Ovd\ov(r(Ji^v{ri) 

Uo{7r\tov) 
Ae^Lfjia'^ov 
TOP Trarepa. 


P. Memmius Sidectas et Volussena Olympis P. Memmium Dexi- 
machum patrem, P.C. 

The names are familiar: in C./.G, 1250 P, Memmius Pratolaus and 
P. IMemmius Sidectas, son of Deximachus, are popLO(f>vXa/c€^ (I have 
ventured to reject Boeckh’s reading). 

CJ.G. 1261. P. Memmius Pratolaus, son of Deximachus, is 
Eponymus. 

CJ.G, 1340. Statue to P. Memmius Deximachus, erected by his sons 
Memmius Mnason and Memmius Pratolaus. 

CJ.G. 1352. Statue to P. Memmius Damares, son of P. Memmius 
Sidectas 

CJ.G, 1241. P. Memmius Damares is an ephor about the time of 
Pladrian’s visit. 

S.M.C. 254. P. IMemmius Pratolaus and Volussena Olympicha make 
an offering to the Dioscuri. Olympicha must either be a mistake for 
Olympis or another form of it. 


^ Julia Balbilla \va‘^ with Iladiian and Sabina in Egypt, when they heard the bpeaking statue 
of Memnon, in Nov. 130, C.l.G. 4725, 4727, 4729 (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 990, 9S8). These 
epigram^ were written by Balbilla on the occasion and inscribed on the statue. In C./. ( 7 , 4730 
(Kaibel, 991) Balbilla 'speaks of her father, T. Cl. Balbillus, prefect of Egypt under Nero (of. 
C.l.G. 4699), as a descendant of King Antiochus (probably of Cominagene : cf. Kaibeks note 
ad loc, h 
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The following tree shows the kinship. 

Publius Memmius Deximachus 


P. Mem. Sidectas Volu&sena Olvmpis P. Mem, Pratolaus [P.] Mem. Mnason 

I 

P. Mem. Damares 


i5. (2017). In Byzantine wall, S. side; block of blue marble lying 
face upwards in lo-.vest course, much weathered. Letters '02 h. 


ZEMH 
Y,>-.!ANnAN 
•.A ATIAOIGY 
r.ANlAlAN 
lEBEi 

.T.XAPIN 




[ loJuXtat' riai'- 

TetYji)\_Lav] (’'A)'yiSo? 6v- 
[7](aT6/3)[a] rav iZLav 

5 [eL’](o-)e/3et- 


Inscription in honour of Julia Pantimia daughter of Agis. Tai- 
i^Lav probably agrees with some following word like M'^epa ; the writing 
however is so badly worn that any reading must be uncertain. 


17. (2128). Large blcck built into Byzantine wall, N.E. side. Bluish 
marble. Letters ■02-'04 h. 

ammateysboyXAske 

4 )IAOKPATHIONHSi 4 )OPO l , 
ASEfllAAMOKAEOYlAOXArOZEl 
APIZTOKAEOYZ ZYNAlKOZEni 
5 KAIEIZnANNONIANMeiATOYcj^lAOYaAAKAZTOY 

OKAIZAPOCKAIcJdAonATPlAOCYOYnOAEnZnPOCAOYKiON 

KAIZAPAflPeCBEYTHZEIZPnMHNnPOZTONMEnZTON 
AY'iOKPAANTnNEINONriEPITnNnPOCEAEYeEPOA AKHNAZKAI 
k ATGPGflGHMHTPOAtUPOCAnoAAuJN IOYAoX ArOC 
10 '\noA AnNIOCYflHPETHZACKAAnCKAiniCTnCAeaNTACOINO 

<ooc 

KAAAiKPATHiAneAAAKCJNocnpecBYC 
CYNAPxeiAceniNeiKiAHPecBeYTHceic 
T APANTAKAIjeiMHeeiCTAICMEnCT A// ,//// 

15 TAlCTClMAlCKAlXPYCOYAIAOKe ;',V// /V 
OYOYKOAirOYOYnPOCHKATOKAed) 

KAPTYPHC-H 

^ Thi^ name occius S.M.C. 203. 
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7p]a;ctyaaT€L'9 (SovXd^ k6 

^L\o/cpdTr)<; 'Ov7] a L(l)6p{o)[v y](€)[po](v)[(7l- 
a? eV^ Aa/iiofcXeov^, \o)(^ayo(; e(7r)[t 
WptaTOK\€ov<;, avi^SiKOf; iirl (vacat) 

5 Ka\ et? Uavi^ovlap pierd tov (f>c\ov riofTrXtoi;) WXkucttov [^£- 
X]ofcaLO-apo^ Kal (piXorrarptSo^, v(l)ov TroXeco?, Trpo? Aov/ciov 
Kaiaapa, irpea^evr^^ eU ^P(dpLy]v 7rpo<; top pbeyiarop 
avroKpdiropa) "Aptcopeipop irepl to)p vrpo? ^PjXevdepoXdfcoypa^^ Ka\ 
KaT(op9co9y] yir]Tp6Scopo<i ' ATToXXcopiov Xo^ayo?. 

10 C A)7roXXcdpto<i v7rrjpeTy'](Ta<^ /caXco<? Kal TTicrTw?, Aecoz/ra? olpo- 
{X)oo<;. 

HaXXtKpdry]^ ’A^eXXaA:a)z/o9 Trpecr/Bv^ 
avpapyeia^ eTrl A^etKca irpea^evr^^ eZ? 

Tdpapra Kal Teipbr]9el^ rat? pbeyLcrTa\_L^^ 

I 5 <TaZ 9 > Teipiai<; Kal ^pvcrov dLhopie\p- 
ov ovK oXtyov ov 7rpoay]Karo Ka9w(<;) 
i]pLapTVpy]9y). 

Of the Eponymi here mentioned Nicias is holder of that office in 
B.C.H. i. 385, Xo. 13 ; Damocles does not appear elsewhere, but xXristocles 
maybe the 116 . Xle/x. IIpttToXao? 0 Kal ' ApiaroKXr}^ in CJ.G. 1341. In that 
honorary inscription, which belongs to the reign of IMarcus Aurelius, 
xAristocles is mentioned as Eponymus for the fourth time ; it is therefore 
possible that he had held the office as early as the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. 

This inscription, set up by slaves in honour of their masters, is of a 
curious and perhaps illiterate nature, and some of the words are not easy 
to understand. The following is the general sense : — 

(Aletrodorus Apollonii f.) scriba Senates - - et Philocrates Onesiphori f. 

senator patronomo Damocle, trib. mil. patronomo Aristocle, 
syndicus patronomo - - et in Pannoniam (missus) cum amico 
P. Alcasto amico Caesarum amico patriae filio urbis ad 
Lucium Caesarem, Icgatus (missus) Romam ad 
maximum imperatorem Antoninum 
propter (litem ) contra Eleuthcrolaconas (agendam), 
quam rem bene gcssit IMctrodorus Apollonii f. 
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trib. mil. Apollonius serviis bonus et fidclis, 

Leontas cellarius. (statuam ponendam curaverunt^ 

Callicrates Apellaconis f. primus 
inter collegium (synarchiam^ patronomo Nicia, 
legatus Tarentum (missus) honoratusque maxi- 
mis honoribus atque auri praebito baud pauco 
nihil accepit, sicut testimonio confirmatum est - - 

Line i. The name of the first man here honoured was probably 
Metrodorus, son of Apollonius; the latter occurs in line 10 without any 
explanation and must hav'e been mentioned before. 

Ke, it is uncertain whether this is kuL spelt phonetically or a 
numeral = 25. 

5. The embassy to Fannonia was probably intended to pa}' homage 
to the Caesar. Alcastus is in all likelihood the Eponymus of C.LG. 1241, 
and 32 above (p. 372 

6. ' Lucius Caesar ' can hardL be the later Emperor Lucius Verus, 
for he did not receive the title of Caesar in the reign of Antoninus. 
Probably Hadrian s adopted son L Ceionius Commodus Verus is meant ; 
he received the title in 136 and died in 138. 

8. The dispute with the Free-Laconiaiis is not known elsewhere, but 
Fausanias says that some of their towns had come under Spartan swa}' 
shortly before his own time ; the reference ma}' be to some question about 
boundaries (Paus. iii, 21. 7). 

10. The slave’s name Leontas is a form of Leonidas : it occurs also 
C.LG, 1326, S.M.C, 208, etc. 

12. Here begins w'hat is reall}' a separate inscription. It is uncertain 
what college of magistrates is meant here b}* avvap^ela : if it refers to the 
patronomi, it would follow that the senior patronomus was not necessarily 
Eponymus. It may denote the magistracies as a united body, of which 
Callicrates was the senior member. 

14. The embassy to Tarentum shows that relations between her and 
Sparta, her mother-city, were still kept up. 

15. The statements here made are not very clear: Callicrates was 
offered ‘no small sum of money,’ and did not take it, but by whom the 
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money was offered, and whether as a bribe or as a reward for public service 
remains uncertain ; the latter perhaps was more likely to have been 
recorded publicly, but the phrase efiapTvptjOt] suggests some 

hidden dealings which came out in a court of law. 

iS. Aphesou, near Sparta, house of Alatalas. ’50x77. Letters 025 h. 
Two shallow square holes have been cut in the stone. 

nC MOU/ V' ULOv) I Ov\\oV 1 ' A )[t]( 

Yie APlZENONT ZT vl o [v X.]apL^€i^ov ’'7rXp€]a- 

BE ANEISPflM' i ^€[vT]av€l^'Poo/Ji'i-f^[vToyp) 

|-|Pn A i^poya. 

The order of names in 11. 2, 3 is entirely Roman ; Charixenus is 
doubtless a kinsman of J. Charixenus, the Eponymus in C.LG, 1241.^ The 
honouring of a dead man with the title fypwv was rather rare in Laconia, 
but very common in Boeotia (cf. S.ZII.C. p. 8, note i and Xos. 251, 

19. ^2038). Theatre. Blue marble, -34 x *36 x *09. Letters ’024 h. 


_ A ' ' / 

^AYNiniAEi 
ONriY©! A jAN,,; 
EITHNTONAnC / 
ITOIEAAHNr' ^ 
^‘YZGEMAtiKC 
ZIAMENOYTOAI 
Dl<PATIAATO^ 


[ -* - viicr]GavTa - - ] 

(’() )Xu/x7ria - - 

* or HvOia . av - - ~ [.^ aptCTTOiro- 
[\\€iT)}l> TOP UTTO - - 
5 [apfJcTTO? '¥iW 7 ]P'^ O) j[l' - * 

■ • ['^] OA'*? 0€fiaTi/c'oj[v(; ayowa^ - - 
[^7rpoaS€]^api€POV to (V Pj[a\o}pia 
[Wptar''? )Y o)KpaTLSa ro^ v 


An inscription in honour of an athletic victt)r. In lines 1-4 the 
winner’s triumphs arc rccr)rded ; in line 5 some other peison seems to be 
mentioned, and at the end is the usual record of the man who paid for the 
monument i)ut up. Inscriptions in honour of athletes arc common at 
Sparta: cf CJ.G. 1416 ff l"or cipiaro^; 'JLW)]pwp cf CJ.G. 1363, etc. 
0 €piaTLKo\ were contests in which a substantial prize was offered, 

and not merely a wreath cf L. and S. at’. ). 

' CT. 2 , 12 , .iIkac ([jp. 446 . 460 ). 
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20. ^2039). From Tower in S. wall. Blue marble, '26x'2'^ 
Letters *04 h. 

PliVE Ho itXlov} ^le' fxfjiLov ) 

KAPY 

3 YM 0 ^ 

p\N 


The remaining letters seem to be parts of names. 

2 1. (2121). Round base of statue. The feet and part of the drapery 
remain. Diam. ‘42, height of base *13. Letters '03-‘02. Found near 
‘ Tomb of Leonidas.' 

KAXyAHC ’Att o) [X\ coz/i09 ? C laudius Apollonius 

KAAAiZTONElKHi KaXXfcrToz/etA:??[z'] Callistonicam 

GYrATCPA Ovyarepa. filiam P.C. 


The usual form would require t>]v before Ouyarepa, but of this there is 
no trace on the stone. 


Lists of Magistrates, etc. 


22. (2001). Built into south-east corner of Byzantine wall. 

Long block of grey marble. Letters ‘02 5 h. Poor lettering. 

APIE ' ‘tA'i " I -YTYXO^ 

AA APlITEYSAPfEToNIKoY 

'■^TTAPXOY nPAToHlKoxUlAToWAoY 
AIKPATEOS E^}XAPlA<}>lAo2:TPATo^ 

-ZEN-aNoE TlATItAHEEnKPATlAA w . v 

HTO^ An--" ' ^erVlHZ ^ ^plMEHZOlAfef'A4Y2in" 

•^JTOZ ' -POlAPUi-oNl'^oY 


If Pi 1 

E:zMOK^HXA^ 

JTAIAPIoMAA 

APMONll^iATU 




Wpicr^ToSdf fJ,)[ou 
'S.tBefcra'i 

Ttt] 7rdp)(^ov 

5 Ai/cpdT€o<; 

^€VCOVO<f 
El'] vfJLavTo^ 

' VTO 9 ) 


Y\a( (TiKXrjq ?) Et'/c\6[/]Sa 
Ap£cr[To ]^^7 I'l/? V^^VTVXOV 
Wpio-T€v^ ' Apiarovi/cov 
TLparopLKO^; nparoi't/fot' 
’EiTTtxcipLa ^l^i\oaTp('iTo[v) 
V[aaiK\}}<; ^(Ofcpari^a 
Wyd](T [i]. cr 'Oei'p^ C A\)Ktfi€V€o^ 
po 'A piiar oi’LKov 


Kpir6Ba/ji(^o)[<; - - 
^€vo/cXfj<^ 'A(v) ~ ~ 
riacrapioi/ Aa - - 
Wpfiovifci'a [XetSa] 
j Half- \ (Av - \ 

Tta - ai'iTTr- 


\Saf 9 ': / 


(09; j 


H II 
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It is not known who these officials were — perhaps lepoOvraL, as in the 
next inscription. ]Most likel\* the names in the carved wreaths are those of 
two officials crowned for their conduct in office, and the inscription may 
have been set up by their colleagues. In line 7, col. i, the narue may be 
Avfiavro^ or ^ E^vv/jiavTO^. 

Among the names are those of several women, 'Eirixctpla 1 . 5 col. 2 ; 
' AppLoviKia 1 . 4 col. 3 ; and Uaadpior, 1 . 3 col. 3. ’E7ri;^ap/a is the feminine of 
"E7rt)(^dp}]^, while Uaadpiov would be a neuter form used as a woman’s 
name. Such neuters are very common in Plautus and Terence: cf also 
AapicipLov Le Bas-Foucart 276 and B.S.A, x. 171, Xos. ii and 12 ; another 
example below, No. 35. This inscription contains no Roman names, and 
may possibly belong to the first century c.C. In that case Sidectas may 
be the Eponymus of S.M.C, 202 

23. (2002). Built into S.E, corner of Byzantine wall. Block of 
grey marble -23 x ri2 x *40. Broken at the back, clamp marks on each 
side ; a raised edge, ‘02 deep, at top and bottom. Letters ’03---02 h., very 
ornate. See opposite peige 

The office of L€poOvTy]<; was known at Sparta (cf. S.J/.C. 213, 217 R), 
but no list of these officials had been found before ; they seem to have 
celebrated the special public sacrifices decreed by the state and to have 
entertained those invited to the public meal (cf. Tod, SJLC. p. 16, where a 
college of Lindian lepoOvrai with similar duties is referred to). In the 
present list there are at least five women. The Traihla, or junior members 
of the college (if the reading can be trusted), may be those whose names 
form the third column. Ari.^tocratidas is Eponymus in S.M.C. 207, a list 
of Taenarii belonging almost certainly to the first century r>.c. The 
present inscription has no Roman names, and in spite of the ornate 
lettering there need be no hesitation in placing it at that age. 

Alcibia Tisameni f (who may be the sister of %Lg^dpr)^ Teiaapievov, 
S.J/.C. 205 and 206) was honoured with a statue for faithfulness to her 
husband Damippus, son of Aboletus, C./.G. 1433; cf. 1361. This man 
has already appeared as Eponymus in No. 3 (page 360), from the Artem- 
isium. Damocratia may be sister of Damocrates, Damocratis f. S.J/.C. 
203, or akin to the Darnociatcs of S.J/.C. 205 ; Callicrates may be the 
Eponymus of that inscription. The Eurycles here mentioned was the 
founder of a well-known Sj^artan family. (Cf. notes on 31, 35, pp. 473.475.) 
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above. ' The idcntificaticn of the other UpoOvrai is a matter of uncertaint)’, 
except Deximachus Pratolai f.. S,M.C. 203. 

24. (2202). Stoa. Broken block of bluish marble, lettered back and 
front. 


\a 

7> 

OZ' 

1 \J 

^ OYZ 

Elzin 

JY 

KAE^^ 

nic 

z<z^ 


nI YM 


This was the only inscribed stone found in the Stoa : the inscriptions 
on back and front do not seem to belong to each other: (/;) consists, at 
least in part, of a list of names, as in line 4 is the sign of the patronymic. 
\Vc may perhaps see traces in 1. 2 of [’A^poSJefo-fw, 1. 3 1. 5 

perhaps again [K\ew](z^)t'/x[o^]. ' \^poh{e)L(TLo^ is a common name in Laconia 
(cf C.I.G. 1350, S.M.C. 205, 1 . 13). l^\edt)vvpi.o^ is also a common Laconian 
name (cf S.M.C. Index s.v.Y (a) may also be part of a list of names. 


25. (2020;. Found near Stoa wall. Bluish marble, ■ 26 x ■15. 


vJJcpitUN-N 
^ 'fceiMHAOYcA 
;£^IKPATOYc 0/ 
AO'KAAAIkTATHCOi 

^eoc 


{o)v^Lo\y - - or 9, 

- ' A]( 0 N - - 

- 'Eeip.ijSov^ 

K]{a)WiKpaTov^ f3oa[yo'^ 

5 - Ao( v/cioi; ? ) KaWtKpaT}]^ 6 ( k )[«! - 

- (r^)€ 09 . 


This must be a list of names, but many of them are doubtful. In 
1 . I is part of a Roman name like Birpov( 3 io<i ; in 1 . 2 the reading may be 
possibly a form of " (for which cf Atli. Mitt. ii. 436, 
No. 9). The next name, Simedes, is clear; this is found in C.I.G. 1261 and 
elsewhere. Callicrates (1. 6; is a common name (cf S.M.C. Index 
The mark after it must be ornamental; if it were a patronymic .sign, the 
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grammar would require rov before it In 1 . 5 tlie restoration is quite 
uncertain. Simedes is the Laconian form of Theomedes, other such forms 
being Sidcctas ( = Theodectas\ Sipompus ( = Theopompus \ etc. 

For the meaning of see pp. 390 f. above. 

26. (2004). Built into S.E. corner of Byzantine wall. Blue marble 
Long block with three wreaths in relief separated by raised bars. Bad 
lettering. 



1. ’E(7r)t \^ayrpov\fJiov) [S](jt)KpdTOv(^). \ ^apfto] auv6<;\ Avy ov]aTLavov\ 

(T7rov\T0(f)6[p0i;. 

2. (’Ei[7rl — - - 7 raTpo] v)6pov. | \vpy] | \vyovaTL\avh<; Xapj/xo- 

Gvvoiy^ I cTTroz^So I (^opo<?. 

3. UatBl ov ? - - I Avpy'jXio^ I \appio\GViwv \ airov^o-l 

(f> 6 po(;. 

The a 7 rovBo(f) 6 poL were attached to the colleges of ephors and vopoepv- 
and their duties as Mibation-bcarers ’ are clear from their name. ^ 
In the ju'esent case a father and two sons held the office, and were crowned, 
no doubt for their munificence in the performance of their functions. The 
Eponymus, Socrates, seems to be new. 

The spelling a 7 rovTO(f) 6 pos; is curious, and suggests that the confusion 
of sound between vr and vB (which ate nearly always pronounced the same 
in Modern Greek ) was beginning. 


^ Set: S , il /. C . p. 14.. 
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27. (2003). In same place. Three carved wreaths, ornate letter- 
ing, -025 h. 

^ J i I i I P /Arsi O J\ 



’EfTTi) Xlp' ar)o\\_dov\ 

1. Ei;(S)ai |//-OTe|X( | rov E^a/i(e)lpoL'. 

2. - - Xacr(€)[i']? Eu[S]ai/io |{Te)X[o]v9. 

3. Ei) 1 5 a i/io[ reXoi;? | rov (KvhaifxoTe\ov<^). 


The Eponymus may be F. Mem mins Fratolaus, who appears in C.LG 
1261, an inscription of the second century A.D. 

Of the men, whose honours are here recorded, it would seem that 2 and 
3 were brothers, and sons of i. What office they held is uncertain, but from 
the likeness of this inscription to that last given, it could well be believed 
that they were a7rovSo(f)6poi, The somewhat rare name EvSaipLoreXrjt; 
occurs in S.A/.C, 207. 


■67 X -59. 

NOMO(f)YAAKEZEn 
_nNOzaNnPEZBYz 
ArAeoKAHzcfjiAinno 
ANTnNI0Zn4)EAI0N 
5 ZEY^IinnOZTYNAAPO 
4)IA0KPATHZKAeANAP0' 
MNAZnNAYZmnOY 


Bluish marble, 

^OfiO(pv\aK€‘i € 7 r [6 
. . wj/os cav TrpecT/Si/? 

’ AyadoKXrjt; ‘t>i\i7nro[v 
AvTcovio^i ’ 

Ze V^CTTTTO^; TvvSdpo[v<i 
^iXoKpdrrj^ KXedvBpoiv) 

M vdacov AvcrtTTTTOv, 


28. (20457 Theatre, in foundations of Byzantine wall. 
Letters *022 h. 


Antonius Ophelion (or son of Ophelion) and Zeuxippus, son of 
Tyndares, occur with other names in a list of yepopres ^?) S.J/.C. 787. 
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There the name of the Eponymus is lost, here he might be Atcoj/, C.LG. 
1254. For the office of vofio<f)v\aKe<; cf. S.M.C, p. 10. 

29. (2054). From the gate of Byzantine wall. Blue marble, *28 x '22. 


..1 rox 

THTEVK^ 

EYA^O 

^OBDO/\r 

.KQNC 

KiN' 


- - f3oa]y6<; ? 

- T)7? Eua:(\) - - 

- - RvSd/jLo[v] 

TO /3' 

- - TO ^oay[6<;] 
- - (a)«:coz^o[<?] 


This seems to be part of a list of magistrates, but only the name 
Eudamus and the title ^oayo^ can be read. For the latter, see above 
pp. 390 f. 

30. (2012). From Hagia Soteira Bluish marble, '27 x '23. Letters 02. 


IK 

)NOZeEO 


- - a - - 

- - (0)1^09 060 - - 


IMOXIO"^ ■ ■ ^]( 

Line 3 may refer to the office of h^fioaio^^ which is found in S.M.C. 
208, 247, 275 and C.LG. 1239, 1253 (cf. p. 61 1 ). The hrifioato^ was not a 
kind of receiver and auctioneer like the Pnbliciis at Rome, but rather a 
policeman or crier. 

31. r2i38). In foundations of Byzantine wall at E. end of Stoa. 
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Part of small column of purple-veined marble, inscribed face. '52 X*30. 
Letters '035 ; ornate writing. 


TEPoNTEZ 
EmflMEMMloY 
nPAToAA AETZTPoy 
HNHPEZBYZ 
ZEKOYNAOZrAloY 

Tx 


Tipovre^; 

eVl niOTrX/ou) Me/x/zfou 
llparoXa Ae^crpou, 
cov TTpea^v^ 

^eKOvpSo'^ Tatov 


The Eponymus here, P. Xlemmius Pratolas Dexter, may be the same 
as nd. npardXao? Aehfjiu^ov in C.LG. 1261. The Roman names 

borne by Greeks were probabl)^ not used in everyday life, and there 
some inconsistency in their use i 1 public documents ; the identification 
in the present case is still rather uncertain. For the yeponre? cf. S.M.C. 
pp. 1 1-12. 


Grave Inscriptions. 

32. School House, Aphesoii. *35X'i6. Letters -02 h. 

A EK lo ;E AE 1 Bio ZIE Yi IZ i\eKLo^ Ael/Sto^; 

D LEIVEI -D-LEIVEI SALVE D. Leivei, D. Leivei, salve. 

This grave-inscription is a curious mixture of Greek and Latin. The 
form for is unusual, but may be due to a mistake of the 

mason. The use of the nominative in Greek, beside the vocative in Latin, 
is also strange. 


33. Kalagonia, near Sparta. •4(S x 'lo. I.etters c. *03 h. 

^ eytpotexe XXITH 

WvTcovia Avvapbt, 

' XvTcovie EurpaVeXe, X^^P^ 

The names Avvap^t^ and EuTpa7reXo9 are already known (cf. Pape- 
Bens. s.vv), but not in Laconia. Whth Avvapi^ may be compared such 
Laconian names as 'EpTrA f=’EX7 rG; (Antiali d. List. 1861, p. 47) and 
E7rtTeu^i9 (Leake, Morca, III. No. 41 ). 
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34. Ibidem Broken block of white marble. 2 ix'ib, Letters 
c. ’O25 h. The face is marked by two cross-lines. (From copy.) 


Ck\H XA 
BitucAcA 

€TH IC 

mhivAc 

hmepAc 


(? K)aXi] 

^tcoaacra 
er)] lie)' 
fjii']va^ ivacat) 

7)/jiepa<^ {7‘iic(2t) 


- “ vale . Vixisti annos X\^, menses — , dies — . 

In line 3, the second number must be meant for e as cr' = 200 would be 
absurd ; the months and days lived seem to have been left out b\’ mis- 
take. The name might be or else KaX/j is an adjective and the 

name is lost : the reading is not quite certain. 


35. House of 0eoS«/?o9 Xeaur?;?. E. of Magoula. Gable-topped 
slab of white marble. *30 x *22 x -20. Letters c. 03 h. ; From copy. ) 


ATACION 

' Ay daiov 

Agasium 

XAIPE 

Xalpe' 

vale, 

ETHBI 

err] ^i- 

annos vix- 

OJCACA 

(daaaa 

isti XLIV 

mA 




'Ay da tov must be a woman's name ; for such neuter forms cf. note on 
page 468 above. 


36. Ibidem. Bluish marble, nox’is. Letters ‘02 h. 

lOYAlA A 'lovXia A - - ■ 

nAPGEN 7rap6iv[€. ?] 

Perhaps a grave-inscription. 


Various. 

37. (2133). On a long architrave block built into Byzantine wall, E. of 
Stoa. Length of block r30 ; of inscription -31. Letters, cut irregularly 
on the block, '02 h. 


APICToTEAoVC 


ApiaroriXov^. 
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This inscription can hardly have had anything to do with the original 
building to which the architrave belonged, nor does it seem to be of the 
date of the Byzantine walls. Its object remains uncertain. 

38. (20JI), Theatre. On a small column of blue marble. Inscribed 
face '35 x '35. Letters, carefully cut, *06 h. 

€ I N P (J) 

B Z K IT C X 
r H X o T t 
A 0 AA n Y O) 

This alphabet was probably meant for use in a school. The column 
was thrown in quite carelessly in the foundations of the late defence-works, 
so that its finding-place does not furnish any ground for connecting it with 
the Theatre. 


39. From house of Xf/coXao? HavaytoyroTrovXo^;, "OSo? AecoiaSov, 
Sparta: now in Museum. Slab of black stone, *48 X '37 x ’06. Letters 
•02 high. The inscription is on a panel with ansate ends. 


toytocoinAoc 

kAXeitAitoyto 

COIMYCTHPIoN 

ToyToA€IToN< 

zojNTAnoieiNTC 

AocopojntAtoy 

B(oY 


rovTo <701 vao^ 
KaXelrat rovro 
croc fjcvar7]pL0Vj 

TOVTO SeZ TOV 

^Mvra TTOiecv re- 
Xo? opoivra rov 
IBiov, 


Hoc tibi templum vocatur, hoc tibi mysterium, hoc dccet vivum facere 
finem respicientem vitae. 

The two lines have a trochaic rhythm. The inscription seems to be 
late, and in spite of the lack of Christian symbols, it may have come from 
a Church. 


H. J. W. Tillyard. 
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NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY FOURMONT. 

Along the Byzantine walls and near the Theatre a number of inscriptions came 
to light that had been read by Fourmont and published from his papers in Boeckh’s 
Corpus, 

The following have been traced : — 

C.I,G. 1254. ‘ E ruderibus turris ad partem meridionalem Spartae veteris sitae.’ 

F'ound in the first tower of the Long Wall. The fir^t line of the text no longer 
shows. 

C.I.G. 1288. ‘Spartae in muro meridionali. (In be[)tentrionali vero ex alio 
apographo.) ^ Found near Theatre. Present state : 

A. B, 

Kj ^ ^ vj N L I I 

IlOZEriArAeOYNEIK A iNAAIv 

AMAKiaN<4)IAEPnTI-K Y 

f^TOKTABIOSArAeiAIYni^TIBKAAYA 

A. CIOS ’En'oya^ou Netx - - ? [A] - 

a/JLaKtiov (Aa/jtaKtoji'o?), ^iXepwrt K(dcr€i') 

rd(tos) T. ’O/crct^tos 'Aya^ta? v7r(aTtfcds ?) Pastor) Tipiepiov) K/Vav(S)[toe 

B. No7i liquet. 

C. I.G. 1305. ‘Spartae prope ecclesiam D. Nicolai.’ Found in trench by the 
side of the stage-buildings of Theatre. Large architrave block now broken through. 
Present state (letters in Fourmont's copy, but now lost, are put in round brackets) : 

A](vr)oKpdTOjp (Kat<j)ap OL‘e(r:racr[i,aros Se- 
/ 3 a](crT)os, ap^u(p€)v^ jacyterros, ^'t][^pLap\LK^<i 
€](f)ouo-tas TO 0, AvTOKpdroyp (to I)[0], 

(o7ra)TOS TO H, AaKe8at/xori([w]i' rrj 7rd)[y\€i] 

C.I.G. 1^14. ‘Spartae.’ Found Slab of bluish marble, -45 x -30. Above, 
a small wreath and two palm-branches, below, a palm-branch. Inscription com- 
plete, except for the last letter, which is half broken away, the corner of the slab 
having been lost. 

C.I.G. 1326. ‘Spartae prope turrim meridionalem.’ Large base built into 
S. wall ; letters -045 h. The stone has weathered slightly "since copied by 
Fourmont. A letter has j^erished at the beginning of each of 11 . 1-4, the ends of 
these lines are slightly worn, and two letters are lost at the end of I. to. 

C.I.G. 1333. ‘Spartae ante Theatrum.' hound in trench by Theatre. 
Small cap or base of blue marble, *065 x -34. I'his now reads 

PTYNIONAI AXON 
EATAZnPOZENON 

Bocckh gives at the beginning . . PH . , Y ktA. His last letter of 1. i is whole, 
and in 1. 2 he gives the form I ; otherwise the readings agree. 
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C.I.G. 1362. • Spartae juxta Theatrum/ Found ib. Large block of blue 

marble, inscription bordered by an ornamental cutting. The ends of the lines are 
slightly more worn than appears from Fourmont's copy. 

C.I G. 1376. 'Spartae ante ITeatrum/ Base 1*90 h., found in south end 
of trench by Theatre. In 1 . 2 the first two letters have vanished. 

C.I.G. 1413. 'Spartae prope Theatrum.’ Theatre, in foundations of 
By/antine wall. Block of bluish marble, '86 x -53 x -41. Letters *04 h. In 1 . i 
the first two letters are now faint and half the first letter of 1 2 has gone ; 
otherwise the readings agree. 

C.I.G. 1417. * Spartae juxta Theatrum.’ Laige block found in trench by 

Theatre. Variations of reading negligible. 

C.I.G. 1491 (?). *5x0) Bapcro/8a in D. Basilii Magni ’ (Locus est prope 

Spartam). Var^ova is X.W of Magonla. Fourmont's inscription reads 

[XANTHNI 

BIKTHPEINE 

XAIPE 

The newly-found inscrijition came from Hagia Soteira, more than two miles from 
Warsova It reach 

FANT 

BIKT 

The rest is broken away. In spite of the distance between the finding-places, the 
inscriptions may be the same. 

Many of these inscriptions w’ere found in the great trench by the Theatre, lying 
in disorder. It is likely that Fourmont, after copying the inscriptions, had this pit 
dug and buried them in it; it is also clear that no confirmation is gained from 
these re-discoveries for the current view* that Fourmont purposely destroyed such 
remains as he found at Sparta. He evidently wrote dowm the texts with care, and 
they remain much as he found them ; there are certainly in the Byzantine walls 
inscri[itions that have been partially chiselled off, but none of these has been 
identified with any published by Fourmont, and it would be unfair on our present 
evidence to hold him responsible. 

In Fourmont's own letters there is much talk of his doings at Sparta. His 
object was to find inscriptions, and he had no cjualms about wrecking any building 
which might contain them, but he seems to have been jesting when he boasted of 
his wholesale destruction of the ancient city. 

Quotations from the letters are given by Dodwell, Tour through Greece, ii. 
405-40S. Judging from these extracts alone a reader would certainly gather that 
hMurmont wxas little better than a madman with a mischievous taste for destruction, 
but the im}jartial selection of his letters published by H. Omont, Missio?is Archco- 
logiques Fraucaises aux XVIT' et XVIJF Snries, i. 6r6 if. does not support such a 
view’. Fourmont was a serious student, and w*as recognised as such by Louis XV. 
and by the Frencli Academy ; the ruin of late w'alls w^as to his mind justified by 
the hope of finding classical inscri]>tions, and humorous overstatements of these 
acts of destruction in private letters ought not to be misconstrued against him. 
(Cf. < finont, op. cit. pp. 6(6, 617, 623, 625, 632.) In the hope of throwing light on 
some of these matters Mr. Hasluck and I looked through Fourmont's papers in 
the National Library at Paris in Seiitember, njo6. d'he most important letters 
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have already been published by Omont, op. cit., and the remainder contain little or 
nothing that is new. P'ourmont's letters are bound in the MSS. Si^ppL Gr. 295- 
297 : the letters relating to Sparta are in 295, pp r-322. There follow: pp. 
323-330, an unsigned life of Tourmont ; pp. 354-364, correspondence between 
Fourmont and Maurepas on the publication of hi.-^ inscriptions ; pp. 366 f., scheme of 
a book of travels in Greece ; pp. 405-406, description of a 'bomb at Sclavochori : 
pp. 525-529, description of Mistra ; p. 533, of Maina ; p. 542, Gythium : pp. 545- 
556, of Eurotas Valley, Sparta, Gythium, etc. : p. 600, on a Laconian Inscription : 
p. 609, on thiee inscriptions from the Amyclaeum. — SuppL Gr. 301, Papiers de 
Pourmoni relatifs a ses iwyages en Grece et en E^ypfe. — Suppl. Gr. 85 3, Tabulae Geo~ 
graphicae ad J/. Fourmont iter Graecum pertineutes^ 5 i sheets all more or less torn ; 
p. 25, Plan of Theatre at Sparta : 50 ? Mistra, no names given. — Suppl. Gr. 856, 
same title as 853, 118 sheets ; p. 45, Sparta, pencil : p. 46, Eurotas valley, pencil : 
pp. 48-49 and 54, ? view of Mistra ; p. 95, Sparta, plan in pencil ; p. 96, Pencil plan 
of Sparta like p. 45 (all these plans and views are very roughly drawn, and have little 
or no value of any kind); pp. 105-118, Greek costumes.— A/////. Gr. 890, Epistolac 
viginti a 1729-1730 ad iter Fourmontia?iu spectates. — Suppl. Gr. 892 contains a 
letter to Fourmont (these contain nothing of importance). — Nouvelles Acquisitioiis, 
1892. Voyage fait en Grece par les ordres du Roy et sous les auspices de Mgr. le Comte 
de Maurepas par les Abbes Etiouie et Claud-Louis Fourmont (1728-1730), written 
by Cl.-L. Fourmont, account of a journey in Greece, with a few plans. (Others 
intended for this book under Fonds Francais, 22878, views of ^legara, Argos, 
Sicyon, Carytena, Mycenae.) This meagre account, which has nothing to do with 
the greater work outlined by Fourmont himself {Supp/. Gr. 295, p. 336, mentioned 
above), was never published (Omont, op. cit. i. 661, n. i). — Xouv. Acquis. 6555- 
6558 and 8944-8987. Corresp. et papiers dFMenne- Michel et Claud-Louis Fourmont. 
Vol. iv. contains biographical notes on the Fourmonts. — 8985 (fol. 86), Extrait de 
la Relation du voyage littcraire que fai fait dans la Grece par ordre du Roy pendant 
les annees 1729, 1730. None of these throws any light on Fourmonts acts at 
Sparta. 


H. J. W. T, 




ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the British School at 
Athens was held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, on Tuesday, October 30th, 1906, the Right Hon. the Earl 
OF Halsburv in the Chair. The following Report on the Session 
1905-1906 was submitted by the Secretary (Mr. J. ff BakeR-Pexovre) 
on behalf of the Managing Committee : — 

The King's Visit. — -Last yt^ar the School had the honour of a visit from 
H.M. the Queen. 'This year their Majesties King Edward and (^ueen Alexandra 
spent a week in Athens. On April iSth, the day following their arrival, their 
^Majesties visited the School, accompanied by the King and Queen of the Hellenes, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princess Victoria, the ].)uke and Duchess of 
Sparta, Prince Ceorge, Prince and Princess Nicholas, Prince Andrew and Prince 
(Christopher. The Royal party proceeded first to the Director’s house and then 
through the gardens to the Penrose Library, where they inspected drawings, photo- 
graphs, and plans illustrative of the recent work of the School. The Librarian and 
most of the students were unavoidably absent, being engaged in excavation or 
exploration ; but two member^ of the School were presented to the King, and 
also some of the PAiglish, Australian and (kinadian competitors in the Olympic 
games. His Majesty accepted a copy of the newly published catalogue of the 
Sparta Museum, and the Royal visitor^ then adjourned to the Finlay Library, where 
they inscribed their names, and tea was served on the balcony. The Patron of the 
School showed his practical interest in its welfare by encpiiries about our students, 
methods of work, and financial position. In the following week the Director had 
the honour of attending the King on his visit to the Museum and to several ancient 
sites. 

Changes in the Management of the School.— Long before this report 
appears the world of scholarship and letters has paid its tribute to the honoured 
memory of Sir Richard (’laverhoiise Jebb. The British School at Athens loses by 
his death one of its original promoters, a member of its ('ommittee, and a 'Frustee 
of its funds. Dr. Walter Leaf has been nominated a Trustee in his place, and thereby 

I I 
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is relieved of the office of Hon, Treasurer which he has filled since the foundation 
ol the School. On behalf of the subscribers the Committee desire to place on 
record their appreciation of his long-continued and valuable services, and to tender 
him their sincere thanks for the zeal and care he has consistently displayed during 
his long tenancy of the office of Treasurer to the School. They have pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. W. Vorke, late Fellow of King's ('ollege, Cambridge, 
and formerly Student of the School, has been nominated to succeed Dr. Leaf. 

Subscribers to the School are probably aware of the change of Directors 
that takes place this SeSbion. Mr. Bosanquet has been unable to accept a renewal 
of the appointment which he has held with such marked success for the past six 
years. The record of his work is seen, not only in the pages of the Schoohs 
publications, but in the high position the School has maintained in Athens and in 
England, and most of all, perhaps, in the circle of young archaeologists of promise 
whom he lias gathered round him. While Mr. Bosanquet'b work has of recent years 
been mainly in the sphere of pre-Hellenic archaeology, the students of every subject 
and period owe much to the infectious enthusiasm he has brought to bear on their 
aims. The Committee desire to offer him, in the name of all friends of the School, 
their best wishes for his new sphere of work as Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Liverpool. 

The Committee feel that they have reason to congratulate themselves on their 
choice of Mr. Bosanquet's successor. The new Director, Mr, R. iM. DawTins, 
E^ellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has a high reputation as archaeologist, as 
philologist, and as explorer. vSo unremitting has been his interest in these pursuits 
that he has hardly been in England since four years ago he was first associated with 
the School. Much of his time has been spent on the excavations at Palaikastro, 
for the publication of which he will be mainly responsible, while more recently he 
has assisted Mr. Bosanquet in the SchooFs work in Laconia. His protracted travels 
have given him an exceptional knowledge both of modern Greek life and of ancient 
survivals in the less known parts of the Levant. 

T'he Committee are glad to report that Mr. F. W. Hasluck, F'ellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, will continue as Assistant Director the excellent work he has 
done for the School as Librarian in past sessions. 

The Olympic Games, celebrated at Athens from April 22nd to May 2nd, 
involved the School in responsibilities of a somewhat unusual kind. The Director, 
who had officiated as one of the umpires at the preliminary Pan-Hellenic games, was 
appointed by the Foreign Office to represent the flritish Government, his colleague 
being Lord Desborough. The British athletes and newspaper correspondents were 
invited to use the Penrose and Finlay Libraries as reading and writing rooms, a 
privilege which many of them used and appreciated. J’arties of them were guided 
through the Museum and over the Acropr.lis, and a reception and garden party 
were given in their honoui. Beds in the Hostel were provided for some of the 
athletes who had failed to find suitable accommodation elsewhere, and special 
arrangements were made for the runners in the Maiathon race. 
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The Director, after taking part in the Annual Meeting of Subscribers on Oct. 
24, reached Athens on Nov. i. and remained in Greece until July i. His first task 
was the construction of a store-shed opposite the north end of the Penrose Library. 
The site was excavated out of the high bank which shelters this end of the Library, 
with the result that the building is almost invisible. Some defects in the drainage 
of the Hostel were also taken in hand. During the winter Mr. Bosanquet devoted 
nearly a fortnight to collating the numerous and somewhat inaccessible fragmentb 
of the Parthenon Sculptures now stored in the Acropolis Museum and its depend- 
encies. Upwards of one hundred fragments which were not represented in the 
London series have since been moulded at the expense of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment and will shortly reach the national collection. The Director has, as usual, 
procured casts and photographs and executed other commissions for various 
correspondents. The Committee desire to express their obligation to the Greek 
Government, and especially to Dr. Cavvadias and Dr. Stais, for facilities free!) 
accorded to him in such cases. 

Having an efficient deputy in Mr. Hasluck, the Director was able to travel 
more freely than in some previous sessions. In all he was absent from Athens 
three and a half months, chief!) engaged in preparing the finds from Palaikastro 
for publication, and in the excavations at Sparta. He paid four \ isits to the Candia 
Museum — the work accomplished there is described below — and spent eight days 
in Egypt. He read papers at two out of the three Open Meetings, and undertook 
the duties of Librarian during the month of April. 

The Librarian and Students.— Mr. F. w. Hasluck, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, arrived in Athens with the Director on Nov. i, and left 
for England on June 30. Besides performing arduous duties in the Library, he 
found time to collect additional material for his forthcoming book on Cyzicus and 
to prepare two papers which were read at Open Meetings of the School. It wa^s a 
condition of his appointment that he should be free to devote two months during the 
session to travel and research. Accordingly he spent April in exploring the district 
about Cyzicus, and the Mysian Lakes, and was successful in finding a quantity of 
new material, including an inscription of Cn. Pompeius IMagnus and some unpub- 
lished local coins. His most notable find was a large Roman bridge, hitherto 
unrecorded, on the river Aesepus ; this, besides affording useful evidence for the 
Roman road system, is important as being by far the best preserved monument 
of its class in the district. Between May 24th and June 14th he undertook a 
second tour in Asia Minor accompanied by Mr. J. M. Dawkins. Starting from 
Smyrna they visited a number of sites along the railway and then travelled by road 
from Soma to Balukiser, and on to Brusa and Nicaea. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has 
spent the whole year in Greek lands, devoting himself with success to research in 
several different fields. Arriving at Athens on September 8th, he proceeded b) 
way of Constantinople to Mount Athos, where he collated a manuscript of Theoc- 
ritus in the Monastery of the Iberians for Messrs. Giles and Cook's edition. 


I I 2 
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During the greater part of November, December, and January he was stationed at 
Candia, working at the finds from Palaikastro, and writing the report on last year's 
excavations. At the beginning of February he returned to Athens to equip him- 
self for a journey to Viza in Thrace, where he witnessed and photographed a 
remarkable carnival-play which appears to preserve direct survivals from the ancient 
cult of Dionysus. An illustrated paper on the subject is to appear in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. Returning to Crete in March he went down to Palaikastro, 
shipped the necessaries for excavation to Piraeus for use at Sparta, and made the 
supplementary investigations described below. After some further work at Candia, 
he crossed to Laconia and rendered valuable services in the excavations at Sparta, 
particularly in the Artemisium. He concluded his programme for the Session with 
a journey, in which he was accompanied by Mr. Wace, to Astypalaea, Nisyros and 
other islands. 

Mr. A. J. P, W ace, M.A., PTllow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Librarian of the British School at Rome, once more spent the spring and summer 
in Greece. Arriving in March, he assisted in the management of Professor Ernest 
Gardner’s cruise to the islands, and afterwards joined in the excavations at Sparta, 
where he explored the Roman ruins called ^ ApdirLo-o-a, besides discovering and 
tracing the Hellenic town-wall along the bank of the Eurotas. In July and August 
he travelled with Mr. Dawkins through a number of the less-known Turkish islands, 
studying the conditions of modern life as well as the ancient remains, and 
collecting information about local styles of embroidery. 

Mr. Guy Dickins, B.A., of New College, Oxford, Craven Fellow, spent a second 
season in Greece. After a stay of two months at Rome he reached Athens in 
December and worked on the report of the excavation at Thalamai. He spent a 
fortnight at Constantinople in February, studying the C(filections in the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum, and after his return made a tour through Arcadia. It was 
hoped that the new museum at Lycosura might be completed in time to allow 
Mr. Dickins to complete his study of the remains of the colossal group by 
Damophon, but this proved impossible. From March to June he took part in the 
Sparta campaign, devoting himself especially to the topographical problems involved. 
For a month, from the Director’s departure until Mr. Dawkins' arrival, he was in 
command of the excavations, and deserves much credit for the judgment and 
energy with which he conducted the early stages of the work in the Artemisium. 

Another second-} ear student, Mr. H. J. \V. l’ill}ard, B.A. (Gonville and ('aius 
College, ( ’amhridge), after spending the winter at Rome and in Sicily, came to 
Athens in March with a studentshi]:) given by the (Jommittee of the School, and 
stayed over three months. He took part in the excavations at Siiarla and was 
entrusted with the task of copying and arranging the inscriptions, in number about 
two hundred, found in the course of the work. On his return to Athens he spent a 
month in preparing some of them for publication, and also undertook the duties of 
Librarian during Mr. Hasluck's absence in Asia Minor. He has since visited 
I’aris in order to examine h’ourmont’s paper', relating to Sparta [^reserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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Of the bix new students, Mr. J. P. Droop, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
spent eight months in Greece, from October to June. He made a special study of 
^ Dipylon ’ and ‘ Geometric ' pottery and the other antiquities of the same age. 
After preparing for publication the pottery found on the site of the Kynosarges 
Gymnasium, he visited Chalkis, the Argolid and Corinth, and then proceeded to 
Crete, where he worked at the Cretan ‘ Geometric ’ vases. In March he helped Mr. 
Dawkins in the supplementary excavation at Palaikastro, and soon afterwards crossed 
to Sparta, where he devoted himself to cleaning and drawing the archaic bronzes and 
pottery from the Artemisium. After a second season in Greece he should be in a 
position to make a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Early Iron Age. 

Miss Mary Hamilton, B.A. (St. Andrews University), holder of a Research 
Scholarship under the Carnegie Trust, spent the first three months of the present 
year in Greece collecting materials for a dissertation, since published, on the practice 
of incubatio. Her work covers a considerable period, as this custom of sleeping for 
curative purposes in sacred spots was practised both in pagan temples and Christian 
churches. She had previously worked at this subject for a year at St. Andrews 
and for some months in Italy. In Greece she was successful in collecting much 
information about this and similar practices, both from literary and from oral sources, 
and gained a practical acquaintance with modern i?icubatio by visiting the 
Church of Tenos at the Feast of the Annunciation. She has recently been 
appointed to a Carnegie Fellowship, and proposes to spend the greater part of the 
coming Session in Greece. 

Mr. A. C. Brown, B.A., Scholar of New College, Oxford, came out for four 
months with a grant from the Craven F^und. He travelled in North Greece and 
the Peloponnese, and helped for a fortnight in the excavations at Sparta. He was 
then put in charge of a small excavation at Schimatari, the results of which are 
summarised below. Most of his time in Athens was devoted to a critical study of 
Strabo as a geographer. He returned to England in the middle of May. 

Mr. Frank Orr, a former member of the British School in Rome, was sent out 
early in January in response to the Director’s application for a draughtsman, and 
worked in the Candia Museum until April. He executed drawings in colour of 
Middle Minoan vases and figurines and of bronze shields from the Temple of 
Dictaean Zeus, and numerous pen-and-ink drawings of bronzes and architextural 
terracottas from the Temple and of large series of terracotta plaques and figurines 
from Praesos. His skill and industry thoroughly justified the committee s selection. 
Before returning home he visited Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Naples. 

Mr. Ramsay T'ratjuair, A.R.I.B.A., was appointed to an architectural student- 
ship of ^100 on the understanding that he should devote three months to a study 
of the Byzantine and Frankish remains in Laconia, and three to making plans and 
drawings of Byzantine Churches in Constantinople under the direction of Prof. 
A. van Millingen. He reached Athens in March, proceeded to Constantinople 
towards the end of June, and has only recently returned. He spent the first month 
of his stay in Greece in investigating the Romano-Byzantine fortifications at Sparta, 
and afterwards worked at Geraki, Monemvasia, and Passava. He then visited the 
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site of Maina, and travelled up the western coast of Laconia to Kalamata. In a 
later tour, rendered possible by a donation given for this purpose by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, K.C.M.CL, Mr. Traquair visited most of the Frankish castles in northern 
nnd western Peloponnesus, making a complete plan of Castel Tornese, and of the 
other such photographs, sketches and notes as seemed necessary for comparison 
with the Laconian fortresses. His work at Constantinople included the 
measurement and photography of twenty churches for a forthcoming book by 
Prof, van Millingen, Hon. Student of the School. The roof of St. John Studioii 
had fallen in, making access impossible ; while, owing to the Sultan’s illness, the 
special Irade necessary for the work in St. Irene was unobtainable. With these 
exceptions, owing to the special facilities kindly procured by Sir Nicholas O’Conor, 
K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Ambassador at Constantinople, all the work required was 
completed. 

Miss E. B. Abrahams (L'^niversity College, London) was attached to the School 
from January to April for the study of Greek dress. She made a study of the drapery 
of the archaic female figures in the Acropolis Museum, and experimented in this 
style of draping on a living model. The last month of her stay was spent in 
visiting ancient sites. 

Excavations. — I’he publication of the Catalogue of the Museum of Sparta, 
mentioned below, almost coincided with the beginning of excavations at Sparta 
itself. Early in March a house with accommodation for four or five workers was 
secured to the north-east of the town. It stands in a quiet situation, overlooking 
a garden of orange-trees and commanding from its broad balcony a magnificent 
view of the snow-clad chain of Taygetus. It was fortunately chosen, being within 
easy reach both of the Acropolis and of the Artemision, and, since the discovery 
of the latter, has been secured at a moderate rent for two years to come. The 
campaign began on March 15 and ended on June 9. 

The party consisted of the Director, Mr. Guy Dickins, Mr. A. C. Brown, and 
Mr. Sejk. Later arrivals were Mr. H. J. \\ . Tillyard and Mr. R. Traquair, architect, 
who, on the Director's returning to Athens for the Olympic (Sanies, took up and 
continued his inve^stigation of the fortifications. !Mr. Dawkins and Mr. \\’ace 
arrived on April 19th, and Mr. Dawkins then took charge of the work in the 
Artemision, where his experience of complicated stratification was of great value, 
until the Directors return on ^lay 12th. Mr. Droop joined the expedition for a 
month and undertook the cleaning and drawing of the bronzes from the precinct of 
Artemis : as these were much corroded, it is satisfactory that the most minute particu- 
lars were thus promptly recorded. Mr. Tillyard kept the register of inscriptions and 
generally superintended the important work of housing the finds at the museum, 
replacing Mr. Brown when the latter left to begin excavations at Schimatari. Mr. 
Sejk rendered valuable services to the expedition as surveyor. Besides planning 
the excavated areas, he has begun a map of the whole area of ancient Sparta. 
1 hroughout the excavations C/regorios Antoniou prov^ed, as before, a highly efficient 
foreman. 
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This first season's work has shown the site of ancient Sparta, strangely 
neglected hitherto by archaeologists, to be one of rare promise. During the 
first month the fragmentary walls enclosing the ancient Acropolis were traced in their 
entire circuit and the position of the gates ascertained. These fortifications were 
begun in late Roman times after the sack of Sparta by the Goths ; the materials 
were drawn from the Agora and adjoining buildings, and many inscriptions were 
this year found built into the foundations. The front of the Greek theatre was 
incorporated in the defences, but the lower rows of seats are well preserved and the 
orchestra floor was reached at a depth of nineteen feet. 

The Greek city-wall enclosed a far larger area, with a circuit of six miles. It 
is known that Sparta was originally a group of unwalled villages, and one such has 
been explored on the right bank of the Eurotas ; its lower strata yielded early 
geometric pottery, which suggests that this may have been one of the first Dorian 
settlements. Other Hellenic remains were traced along the river bank for half a 
mile, including private houses of the simplest kind, a public building of massive 
masonry, and the famous sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, which enables us to restore 
the ancient name of Limnai, the Marshes, to this region of gardens and water- 
meadows. All these were enclosed by the city- wall, dating from the third century 
U.C., now discovered for the first time. It was nine feet thick, built of sun-dried 
bricks resting on a substructure of polygonal limestone blocks. 

The clue to the discovery of the Artemision was the discovery in the river- 
bank of some diminutive leaden figures. A trial made on a day of happy augury, 
the feast of Greek Independence, brought to light some hundreds of these 
figures and other objects, which left no doubt in the mind of Mr. Dickins, 
then in charge of the excavations, that this was the site of an important 
temple. The next day's work yielded an inscription giving the name of 
Artemis Orthia. The material difficulties to be overcome before the excavation of 
this rich archaic deposit could be continued were, however, somewhat serious. The 
seam of productive black soil was but little above the level of the river bed, while 
the bank, which rose some ten feet above it, was an almost solid mass of Roman 
rubble concrete. This had to be removed, both because it contained numerous 
inscriptions and because it prevented access to the Hellenic stratum beneath. At 
first supposed to be a mere wall, it was later found to extend far inland and to be 
the enormously deep and thick substructure of a Roman Theatre. ITe presence of 
the inscriptions rendered it impossible to blast, and progress with the pick was both 
slow and costly. Nor did our difficulties end here. On the top of the bank and 
within a few yards of its brink the proprietor of an important corn-mill situated 
further down the Emrotas had cut a mill-stream, driving remorselessly right 
through the temple but fortunately not descending as deep as the stratum of 
archaic offerings. Before excavating a fresh channel it was necessary to determine 
by trial-pits the exact extent of the sanctuary. The only possible new course for 
the channel proved to be considerably further inland, skirting the temenos wall, 
where it had necessarily to be sunk to the depth of 14 feet. When this engin- 
eering task was finished there remained only time for the partial excavation of the 
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Roman building on the surface. It proved to be identical with the so-called 
Circus seen and described by Leake in 1830 and planned by the French 
expedition in 1831. Before work closed for the season, a house was built for a 
watchman and a wall erected on the river face to break the force of winter floods. 

The complete exploration of the precinct of Artemis with its vast accumulation of 
votive offerings will require at least another season. There are two principal strata : 
the older, characterised by geometric pottery and exquisitely carved ivories, extends 
to the Seventh century n.c. ; the later, which has yielded (juan titles of lead figurines 
— the estimated number is over 13,000 — and grotes(|ue terra-cotta masks, ranges from 
the seventh to the fifth century. The ivories, which present interesting affinities 
with some of those in the l^phesus deposit, were associated with spiral fibulae and 
other objects in bronze of types already familiar from the earliest levels at Olympia 
and the Argive Heraeum. The lead figurines in their endless variety of types 
furnish a most valuable survey of archaic art in the Peloponnese, while the large 
series of masks reveals the gradual development of a vigorous naturalism. Some of 
the masks were certainly intended to be worn, others were made only for dedica- 
tion ; their prolonged popularity as points to the existence of some dramatic 

performance connected with the temple. It was certainly the scene of musical 
contests for boys as well as of the better-known ordeal of flogging. Upwards of 
fifty inscriptions found during the excavations record the names of boy-victors. So 
important had the festival become in the third century after Christ that a permanent 
theatrc-like building was constructed to seat the spectators. The two wings of the 
auditorium abut on the sides of the temple, the front and steps of which took the 
place of a proscenium. 

The cost of the season’s work has been about .;^940. Of this total about 
jQioo represents the purchase of the Artemision site, which was carried through 
under the Creek law for the compulsory expropriation of important ancient sites, 
with unusual celerity, thanks to the energetic action of Prof. Cavvadias. The 
Committee takes this opportunity of acknowledging the consistent liberality and 
courtesy with which the Creek Government through the officials of the Ministry 
of Education and of the local administration at Sparta have supported the new 
enter[)rise of the British School. I >r. Soteriades was present throughout as the 
representative of the Creek Government, and in a variety of ways rendered effective 
help. 


Remains of the Byzantine and Frankish Periods in Laconia.~An 

article by Mr. Ware in the last volume of the A?unui/ called attention to the little- 
known Frankish citadel of Geraki and to some sculptures in the churches there. 
During the past session the study of this interesting site has been continued. 
Mr. Sejk has planned the fortress and the individual churches, and Mr, dfi-a(|uair 
has made careful drawings of the beautiful shrine in the church of St. George, 
and of some other details. Mr. T"ra([uair has also studied and measured the 
churches of Monemvasia and the Castles of Passava, IMaina, and Kelefir. He 
had the advantage of discussing some of them on the spot ^\Ith Mr. \\ illiam 
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Miller, one of the best authorities on the history of the Frankish period. ^Ir. 
IMiller has been recently elected an Associate of the School. 

Excavations in Boeotia, — Early in April i\Ir. A. C. Brown undertook, at 
the suggestion of Prof. Ronald Burrows, to examine a site near Schimatari station, 
where the discovery of a dedication to Apollo, built into a church of St. Demetrius, 
had led Prof. Burrows to place the temple of the Delian Apollo. (Cf. B.S.A. xi. 
p. 172). The remains at the Chapel proved to be mediaeval, and several adjoining 
sites were tested without success, but trenches in and about the modern hamlet of 
Dilisi left no doubt about the importance of this site in antiquity. Dih'si must 
represent the ancient village of Delion, the port of Tanagra, and the temple cannot 
be far off. It is hoped that Prof. Burrows may be able himself to continue the 
search. On the hill of St. Elias about two miles inland from Dih'si, Mr. Brown 
unearthed a house containing a good deal of pottery of the Mycenaean period and 
a contemporary rock-cut tomb. The cost of this excavation was defrayed by a 
grant from the Oxford University Craven Fund. 

Supplementary Excavations at Palaikastro.—A small supplementary 
excavation was undertaken by Mr. Dawkins, accompanied by Mr. Droop, in March. 
After a few days spent in the sinking of trial trenches and pits, the excavator^) 
cleared a cave in the neighbourhood of Roussolakkos. This was entirely filled with 
earth containing a quantity of bones and sherds, and in the furthest recesses of the 
cave were found three clay larnakes filled with skulls, loose bones, and pottery. These 
have been removed to the Museum at Candia. The remains belong to the period 
called by Dr. Evans Late Minoan III., and are the earliest of that period yet 
discovered, the Biigel-kaniie type of vase being entirely absent. It seems unlikely 
that further results of importance are to be obtained from this site, as the 
complete clearing of the cave was made impossible by the danger of the falling in of 
the roof. 

Crete: Work in the Museum at Candia.— Good progress has been 

made in preparing the results of our Cretan excavations for exhibition and 
publication, Mr. Dawkins has spent over three months at Candia, and the Director 
a month and a half. The large series of drawings made by Mr. Orr has already 
been mentioned, but these are only a part of the work accomplished in this 
direction during the past year. The architectural fragments found at Praesos in 
1904 were drawn in December by our surveyor, Mr. Sejk. The ‘ Geometric ' vases 
from Praesos and eastern (Tete generally, which had long called for systematic 
study, have been taken in hand by Mr. Droop, who went to Candia in February 
and worked on them for more than a month, making drawings of the finer 
specimens. The services of Mr. Bagge were secured for drawing various objects 
from Palaikastro which required a draughtsman of mature archaeological experience. 
Among these were statuettes in ivory and bron/e, gems, and an archaic Medusa 
antefix with traces of colour. Finally, about sixty-five photographic negatives of 
objects from Palaikastro have been made during the past )ear by Marayiannis of 
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Candia Although the work of drawing and photographing these finds, particularly 
the vase-fragments, could be carried on almost indefinitely, we now have an ade- 
quate record of all that is essential for publication. 

Mr. Dawkins, during his long and in some respects irksome residence at 
Candia. has again made numerous drawings, has catalogued the minor objects, 
and Selected parts of the series of duplicates. The careful cleaning of figurines 
from Petsofi, undertaken under his supervision in the autumn, has brought 
out many unsuspected details of colour. In April he re-arranged the Palaikastro 
collection in the museum ; it now fills seven glass cases not including the 
larnakes and large painted jars which are exhibited separately, or the architectural 
terra-cottas for which another case is promised. 

The Director's time during his first visit was devoted to the objects from the 
temple of Dictaean Zeus, of which he has publi^^hed a preliminary account in the 
A?uiiui/, During his second and third visits in January and February he finished 
the classification and cleaning of the large collection of terra-cottas from Praesos, 
derived from our own excavations and from other sources. This task had been 
begun by Mr. Forster. A series of drawings, made under his supervision by 
Mr. Orr, appeared in the A/niua/, accompanying Mr. Forster’s paper. During 
his last visit to Candia in June, he completed the selection of duplicates, 
catalogued them, and sent in an application to the Cretan Government for their 
presentation to this country. The objects gianted are to be delivered at the British 
Museum, and, with the kind consent of the Trustees, will be unpacked there and 
distributed to the Museums interested. 

Publications. — d'he Committee has again to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Cecil Smith for the time and trouble which he has devoted to the 
production of the A/innaL Vol. xi. contains an important group of articles on the 
work done in Laconia in 1905 : a further instalment of reports on discoveries at 
Knossos and Palaikastro, and a variety of papers on other subjects. ^Miss C. A. 
Hutton has again assisted Mr. Cecil Smith as sub-editor, and has borne part of the 
burden of correspondence and proof-correcting. 

T'he Catali\^ue of the Sparta Museum by Messrs. Tod and \\’ace was issued 
by the Clarendon Press in March. The full introductions prefixed to the two main 
divisions, Inscriptions and Sculpture, make it a valuable summary of previous 
knowledge about the antifjuities of Sparta. It has been favourably received both in 
England and abroad, and has earned cordial commendation from the Greek Ephor- 
General of Antir^uities, who has expressed a hope that the School may undertake 
further work in the same direction. 

0p6n Meeting’s. — Three Open Meetings were held. The papers were as 
follow*, : — 

Friday, Feb. 9. — The Director; The Year's Work of the School. 

., ,, Mr. Hasluck : Poemanenum. 
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Friday, March 9. — The Director : A Cretan Hymn to Zeus. 

,, ,, Mr. Dawkins : A modern Carnival in Thrace. 

Friday, March 30. — Dr. Pernier : Scavi della Missione Italiana a Phaistos. 

,, ,, Mr. Hasluck : A Laconian Herodn. 

These meetings, held in the spacious Penrose Library, were well attended. 
All the papers read were illustrated by lantern-slides, the lantern used being lent by 
the Acting-Director of the American School, Professor Bates. The Committee take 
this opportunity of expressing to him their thanks for this courtesy. They have 
also to thank Miss C. A. Hutton, who has generously presented to the School a 
large series of lantern-slides, which will be of great service both for public meetings 
and for special courses of teaching. 

The Library. — The chief work of the Librarian has been the arrangement of 
the books in the Penrose Building, whither they were removed last year. After 
due deliberation it was decided to retain the old subject-classification of books, as 
being the most practical system, and especially adapted to the needs of younger 
students. Lack of space had hampered the strict application of this system in 
the old Library. Every book has now been re-numbered and the catalogue 
revised to correspond. In the course of this re-arrangement it has been found 
possible to bring into prominence the large series of topographical books, the richest 
department of the Library, by grouping them according to the locality of which they 
treat. The Librarian has carried out this laborious task with zeal and efficiency, 
and his constant presence and intimate knowledge of the books in his keeping have 
materially increased the usefulness of the Library both to our students and to 
visitors. 

The accession-list records the receipt during the year of 127 books and 125 
pamphlets; 120 volumes have been bound. The Committee are particularly 
indebted to the French Minister of Public Instruction for the gift of Les Fouilles de 
Delphes^ and to the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge for liberal grants 
of books. They also acknowledge with gratitude gifts from the Archaeological 
Survey of India, the Trustee'^ of the British Museum, and of the Hunterian Coin 
Catalogue Fund, and from Messrs. Ampelas, A. .S. Arbanitopoullos, R. C. Bosan- 
quet, J, D. Bourchier, M. Bratsanos, J. B. Bury, C. M. Church, CL Dickins, D. 
Doukakis, J. P. Droop, Rene Dussand, C. C. Edgar, S. Eitrem, A. J. Evans, M. de 
Gubernatis, Rendel Harris, F. \V. Hasluck, G. N. Hatzidakis, G. F. Hill, L). G. 
Hogarth, McKenny Hughes, G. Karo, M. P. Kontos, C. Lambakis, Miss M. 
Moore, Admiral Markham, Sir George Newnes, Ltd., G. Nicolaidis, J. B. Pearson, 
A. Philios, R. Pohl, Ritter von Premerstein, M. N. Tod, and A. J. B. Wace, 

Hostel. — The receipts from students’ rents amount to ^78 iSs. 3/, almost 
exactly the record figure attained last year, but it should be noted that this total 
really represents longer terms of residence than last year's, the Committee having 
reduced the rents and made them payable in English money instead of drachmas. 
Under the tactful management of Mr. Hasluck all has run smoothly. Some 
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additional furniture has been provided, and the housework has bLen efficiently per- 
formed by the faithful pair of servants* Nicholas and his wife Anna, in spite of the 
increase involved by the addition of the Penrose Library. 

The Committee has elected a new' Associate, Mr. H. \\'. Allen, lecturer in 
Classics at the University of Melbourne, wdio stayed at the Hostel for some weeks 
in March and April, entering with zeal into the life and studies of the place, but 
was not long enough in (ireece to qualify for admission as a regular student. His 
visit is a fresh proof that the advantages offered by the School are becoming known 
in the Colonies. Other residents in the Hostel were Mr. H. B. Densmore, ot 
L^niversity College, Oxford, an American Rhodes scholar, who devoted his Easter 
\acation to the study of sculpture in Greece, ?^Ir. R. H. Coon, of Lincoln College, 
also a Rhodes student, Mr. G. F. Barbour, of Edinburgh University, Mr. A. F. 
Giles, of Balliol, Mr. J. M. DawFins, of St. Paul's School, and Mr. R. Storrs, ot 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Mr. J. D. Bourchier stayed about six w'eeks in 
the Hostel in order to enjoy the full benefit of the Library w'hile engaged on special 
literary w^ork. Mr. W, H. Forbes, late Fellow of Balliol, wdio spent part of the 
spring in Athens obtaining material for his edition of Thucydides, has been added 
to the roll of Honorary Students of the School. Both he and Mr. Allen accom- 
panied the members of the School to Sparta and witnessed the inauguration of the 
w'ork there. 

The School Grounds, — The trees planted during the last five years are 
doing w'ell, and for the first time no further planting was necessary. The Committee has 
been approached by the Committee of the American School on the subject of a 
lawn-tennis court tow’ards wTich a sum has been offered by a relative of the 
late Dr. Heermance. The British School has agreed to find a corresponding 
sum, and has consented to the construction of the court on ground where it would 
extend into the territory of both schools. A plan for laying out the court and 
surrounding ground w'as prepared by Mr. Allen, architect to the American School, 
but the outgoing Directors decided to leave the execution of it to their successors. 

AcknOWledg’niCntS. — The British School desires to express its obligations 
to the Greek authorities, in particular to Dr. Cavvadias, the Ephor-General, and to 
Dr. Soteriades, the Spartan Ephor, for the support given to the excavation'^ carried 
on by the School in Laconia. 4 ’he Committee, the Director, and the Students 
hav’e once more to express their gratitude to Sir Francis Elliot, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. 
Minister at Athene, for his constant friendly support. In the Hon. Reginald 
\\alsh, now’ retiring after many gears' service from the office of British Consul at 
Piraeus, tiie School loses a valued friend. This session has witnessed a further 
development in social intercourse betw’een the Archaeological Schools. Receptions 
w’ere given during the winter at each School in turn, and students had opportunities 
of meeting one another and making the acquaintance of Greek and foreign resi- 
dents. Our thanks are due to Dr. and Mrs. Dorjifeld, M. and Mme. Holleaux, and 
Prof, and Mrs. Bates for the cordial hospitality thus extended not only to members 
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of our School but to British visitors unofficially attached to it. Dr. Karo, the new 
Second Secretary of the (lerman Institute, has also done much to promote friendly 
relations among students from different countries. The thanks of the School are 
also due to Dr. Pernier, of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Crete, for the 
striking address on the discoveries made at Phaestos, which he was good enough 
to deliver at one of the open meetings. The good fellowship which has always 
prevailed between the British and Americans has been deepened during the 
two past sessions by the weekly meetings of a ‘ Ferefpi ’ for the reading of papers, 
followed by discussion on particular problems. During the past year Mr. Hasluck 
has held the office of President. 

Plans for the coming* Session.— The main work of the Session should be 
the full excavation of the Shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, begun last year. As 
this site is limited on the one side by the Eurotas, on the other by the temenos-wall, 
it should be possible to complete the work within the three months of the summer 
campaign. It will not occupy less time than this, as, though the area is small, the 
depth is considerable, and the productive area so rich in small objects that work 
will be necessarily slow. The v/ork of tracing the ancient walls by means of trial- 
trenches should also go forward, and more trial-pits should be made on the 
Acropolis with a view to locating the temple of Athene Chalkioikos. The heroiht 
on the river bank discovered last year should be fully excavated, and it will be 
necessary to expropriate the land on which this stands. If, as seems likely, the 
erosion of the river at this point is rapid, no time should be lost in beginning work 
on this site. 

Apart from the site of ancient Sparta two places are recommended for trial 
excavations. ITe first of these is Helos, an early Achaean city, destroyed and not 
rebuilt (except for the temple of Poseidon) by the I )orians. Its remains, however 
scanty, would be of great historical interest. Secondly, there is the Hyperteleatean 
sanctuary, where inscriptions and terracottas have been found. On both these 
promising sites trial excavations could be carried out for a small sum. 

It is hoped that the School^ long connexion with Crete will not be altogether 
broken. Objects of great interest are continually being found, and the publication 
of research has made such progress that there is ever-increasing room for a student 
who would undertake independent work in the museum at Candia. For Byzantine 
archaeologists, the Director suggests churches in Paros and Chalcis, not yet 
ade<juately examined, that would probably repay careful study. 

Two important pieces of publication should now be undertaken. Mr. Bosan- 
(|Uet and Mr. Dawkins have produced a detailed scheme tor a book dealing fully 
with the site of Palaikastro, and all the necessary material for illustrations has 
been prepared. Mr. Dawkins proposes to spend a short time in the Museum at 
Candia this session to finish his section, and it is much to be hoped that this 
definitive publication be not unduly delayed. 

The School has received the high compliment of being asked by the Creek 
authorities to undertake the ('atalogue of the Museum on the Acropolis at Athens. 
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It is understood that this ofter made by Dr. Cavvadias is the direct result of the Cata- 
logue of the Sparta Museum, compiled by Mr. M. X. Tod, latu Assistant-Director, 
and Mr. A. J. B. Wace ; and it is suggested that the proposed work be carried out 
on the same lines. 

Finance. — The Revenue account for the past year shows a debit balance of 
4s. ^d. as compared with a credit balance of ^^345 for the preceding >ear, 
although the latter year was charged witli five quarters of the Director's salarv. 
The excavations in Laconia and (Acte are mainly responsible for this unsatisfactor\ 
result. The special contributions for these excavations oni\ amount to ^645 
against an expenditure of which amount A ijOib has been spent in 

Laconia. The Laconian Fund is therefore very seriously in debt and stands in 
most urgent need of further contributions. The subscriptions show a slight falling 
off, being ^911 as compared with ^^919 : and the hope expressed in the last 
report that the amount would be raised to Ah,ooo within the year has not been 
realised. A satisfactory feature is the increase in the sale.s of the A?i?iua/^ but this 
has been neutralised by the increased cost of publication. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, said that the 
investigation of Sparta was a fascinating study, and the Report more full of 
interest than most books of tra\'el. The explorers seemed to possess the 
insight and knowledge attributed in popular novels to detectives, and 
the results attained by' their persev'erance formed a wonderful tribute to 
the value of the School. 

Sir Horace Rumrold seconded the adoption of the Report, which 
was carried unanimously'. 

The Director then gave an illustrated account of the work of the 
Session. 

Mr. G. F. Hill moved the following resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. Ton and carried unanimously' 

That Prof BosANni'ET be appointed member of the Committee. 

“That Mr. VORKE be elected Hon, Treasurer. 

“ That Dr. E\ an.s, Miss Hakri^^on, Mr. Hogarth, and Dr. Cecil 
Smith be re-elected on the Committee. 

“That Mr. J. ff. Baker-PeN( )VRE be re-elected Secretary'.’’ 

A vote of thanks to the retiring Director, retiring 7'reasurer, and to the 
Auditors, and a vote of welcome to the new Director and to the new 
Hon. Treasurer, were proposed by' Mr. GeoR(M-: Macmillan, seconded bv 
Sir John FLvan.s, and carried unanimously'. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the Chair, moved by Dr. HgIjGKIN 
and seconded by IMr. VORKE, brought the proceedings to a close. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 

EXCAVATIONS, 

2ND October, 1905. to 2nd October, 1906. 



£ 


d 

£ . . d. 

£ 

... 

d 

Subscriptions received or due duiing 




II<ju>e MaiiiLeUvince. \eai 




the year .... 

911 

I 

0 

to Midsummer 1900 

7 ^ 

4 

7 

Subscriptions received fur 1904-1905 

2 

2 

0 

Ho'itel Maintenance, yeai 




Government Grant .... 

500 

0 

0 

to MuLummer 1906 . 140 15 1 1 



Interest on Investment to 5 th July . 

59 

s 

0 

Ltss StudeiuC Fee', . 7S ib j 

) 



Interest on Deposit to 30th September 

16 

s 

0 


61 

17 

s 

Sale of Annuals (Nos. I-IX. to lime 




Directors Sli})cnd, 4 quaiteis to 



30^ 1905) 

170 

iS 

10 

Michaelmas 1906 . . . , 

500 

0 

0 

Special Donations for Excaxaiioii'' : 




!^alary, Librarian 

150 

0 

0 

Crete . 

52 

0 

0 

Secretary's Salar\, \ear to Midsummei 



Do. Do. Do. Laconia 

593 

14 

0 

1 906 

40 

0 

0 

Return of Income Tax . 

4 

10 

0 

Publication of Annual (\ol. xi ) 

3-3 

8 

1 1 

Balance, being excess of Expenditure 




Printing, Postage, and Stationer) 

■ 3S 

6 

7 

over Receipts .... 

1 12 

4 

5 

Sundries .... 

20 

1 1 

3 





Studentship, Mr. Tillyard 

• 50 

0 

0 





Excavations: Crete . 144 19 i 








Do. Laconia i. 016 15 2 









i,i6i 

14 

3 

£ 

2,422 

3 

3 


3 

3 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 

5TH October, 1904, to 2nd C)ctober, 1905. 


£ s. 

d. 


£ 


Donations, as per li^t . . 13 5 

0 

Libiai) ...... 


12 I 

Balance, being exce.ss of Expeiuhtuie 


Spaita Mu-oum Calalugue 

50 

0 0 

over Receipts . . . . 272 6 

8 

Hostel Building and Furnishing Acot. 

1 1 1 

19 7 

6285 II 

8 



1 1 8 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE FUND. 


£ £ -f* 

Balance from la^t Accbhu . 53 16 S By Grant to R. Traquair . . . 50 o o 

Balance carried forward *. . . 3 16 8 


53 ^ 53 ^ 


BALANCE ACCOUNT, 


Byzantine Aichitecture E'und . 

3 16 8 

‘Subscriptions paid in advance . 

220 

Amount due to L)irectur foi Expendi- 
tuie on excavations in Laconia 

^35 15 9 


lialance. representing the 
furaK uf the School 
< jther than the pr< iperty 
in land and huilding, 
furniture and library, £ s. tL 
a> per lastAccount . 2.442 o lO 
Lt.:s Balance of Expen- 
<Uture and Receipts on 
Revenue and E\ca\a- 
tion> Account f >r the 
\eara>abo\e . . 1 12 4 5 

2.329 16 5 

Zi. Capital A" a! o^c 272 6 8 

^-^57 9 9 


,{2.299 4 2 


2XD October, 1906. 

Investment — India 3". Stock, at par. 2,000 o o 

d. 

Balance, a^ pt^r Bass 

Book 301 18 II 

LcS^ Cheque not pre- 
sented . 2 14 9 

299 4 2 


Examined and found corrert. 

Edwin Wailkhol’Sl. E.C.A. 


26.''"/ < ' A 'tr. 
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R. P. Jones . . . 
Prof. L. C. Miall . 
W. H. Forbes . 


5 

3 

5 


s. 

o 

o 

5 


c/. 

o 

o 

o 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS. 

f'or Crete— 

\\\ Leaf . . 

G. A. Macmillan .... . . . 

Anonymous per R. C. Bosanquet . . 


For Laconia — 

Abercromby, Hon. J 

Anderson, J. R. 

Society of Antiquaries 

Royal Institute of British Architects 

Astor, W. \V 

Austen Leigh, E. C. 

Balliol College, 0.\ford 

Benecke, P. M 

Bernays, A. E 

Blackburn, Miss 

Boding ton. Dr 

Bosanquet, R. C 

Brow n, J 

Burge, Rev. H. M. . . . . . 

Cams College, Cambridge . . 

Campbell, Prof L 

Carey, Miss 

Carr, Admiral 

Carrington, J. B 

Caton, Dr 

Christchurch College, Oxford . . . 

Cockerell, St. Pepys 

Compton, Re\. \V. C 

Connal, \V 

Corpus Christ 1 College, Oxford . . 

Grace, J. F 

Cruikshank, A. H 

Da\ies, Mrs 

FAlgar, C. C 

Egerton, Sir E 

EUiot, Sir F 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge . . 

E. P 

Eumorfopoulos, N 

PAans, A. J 

Farrer, vSir \V 

P'owler, \\\ Warde 

Fox, G. H 

* F'roin Rome' . 


/i3 

5 

0 


0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5“ 

0 

0 

. ;o 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

. 10 

IO 

0 

. 10 

IO 

0 

. 100 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

. iO 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

. IO 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

. IO 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

5 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

. IO 

0 

0 

. IO 

0 

0 

• 50 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

. IO 

0 

0 

• 15 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 
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For Laconia i continued] — 


Brought forward 


Furneaux, L. R 

Gardner, P. 

Gibson, G 

Graham, E 

Haslurk, P. P. 

Heathcotc, W. E 

HodL,nn, R. H 

Hodgkin, T . 

James, L 

Jesus College, Oxford . . 

Jones, R. P 

Kensington, Miss .... 

King, Miss ....... 

King W. ....... . 

Leaf, \V 

Low, Lady 

Macan, K. \V. ... ■ . . 

Mackenzie, D 

Macmillan, G. A. ... 
Matthews Miss .... 

Miall, Prof. L. C 

MoncrietT, Col. Sir F. Scott 
Mylne, Miss . ... 

Newman, W. L 

Oswald, J. \V. Gordon 

Pa-e, T. E 

Paul, J. D 

Phelps, Rev. L. R. 

Pilcher, G. F 

Queen s College, Oxford . 


Reich, Dr. E. . 
Rodd, Sir R. 

Rotton, Sir J. F. 

Searle, ij 

Smith, A. H. . . . 
Spooner, Rev. W. A. 


per E. A. Gardner 
Stanton, C. H. ... 

Steele, D 

Struthers, J 

Stuclev, Sir L . - . 
Tnd, ^L X. . . 

I'od, Mrs. ..... 
d'ozer, Rev. H. F. . . 

Wace, Mrs 

Wagner, H 

Weils, J 

Whately, A. P. . . . 
Williams, W. C. A. . 
Woods, Re\\ H. G. 
Voike, \\ W. . . 


2 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

s 

I 

0 

6 

6 

0 

I 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

'J 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

5 

0 

0 

593 

M 

0 


O Oi 
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£ 

.y. 

d. 

The University of Oxford . 





100 

0 

0 

The University of Cambridge . 




100 

0 

0 

The Hellenic Society . , . 





100 

0 

0 

The Society of Antiquaries 





5 

5 

0 

Brasenose College, Oxford 
Christ Church, Oxford . . 





5 

0 

0 





20 

0 

0 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford 




5 

0 

0 

Magdalen College, Oxford 
King’s College, Cambridge 





10 

0 

0 





10 

0 

0 

McGill Unixersitv, Montreal . 




5 

5 

0 

L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Lausanne 

I 

I 

0 

The Leeds Library . . . 

£ 

S. 

r/. 


I 

£ 

0 

0 

d 

Acland, Henrv Dyke . . 

I 

O 

Colchester, Lord .... 

5 

0 

0 

Agnew, Sir \V 

2 

2 

O 

Cole, A. C 


2 

0 

Aitchison, G 

I 

I 

o 

Compton, Rev. \V. C. . . 

I 

I 

0 

Allbutt, Prof. 

I 

I 

0 

Connal, \V 

I 

I 

a 

Alma Tadema, Sir L. . . 

2 

2 

o 

Corbett, Sir \" 

I 

0 

0 

Anderson, J. R. ... 

I 

I 

o 

Cowper, H S 

I 

I 

0 

Anson, Sir \V. R. ... 

ro 

O 

0 

Criiddas, Miss 


•y 

0 

Archer, Rev. W. J. . . . 

r 

O 

0 

Cuitis, Mrs. Omodci . . 

I 

0 

0 

Ashbv, Thomas .... 

I 

I 

0 

Cust, Miss A. M 

I 

I 

0 

Austen Leigh, E. C. . . . 

I 

I 

o 

Dabis, Miss ...... 

I 

I 

0 

Austen Leigh, R. A. . . . 

I 

I 

o 

Davev, Rt. Hon. Lord 

5 

0 

0 

Awdrv, H 

I 

I 

o 

Da\idson, H. O. D, , . . 

I 

I 

0 

F^ailev, J. C 

5 

o 

o 

Dcs Graz, Chas. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Barrington, Mrs. Russell 

I 

T 

o 

Devenish, \V. H 

I 

0 

0 

Barlow, Sir T. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A. 

I 

J 

0 

Blackburn, Miss . . . . 

i 

I 

o 

Douglas-Pennant, Kon. A 

I 

I 

0 

Blomfield, R 

2 

'J 

o 

Dyer, Louis 

I 

0 

0 

Boding ton, Dr. N. . . . 
Bosanquet, R. C 

I 

o 

o 

Earl, A. G 

I 

I 

Q 

I 

I 

o 

Egerton, Rt. Hon. Earl . 

10 

10 

0 

Bovle, Miss F 

I 

o 

o 

Elliot, Sir F. E. H. . . . 

I 

0 

0 

Brinton, H 

I 

I 

o 

Elliot, Rev. F. R. . . 

I 

I 

0 

Bristol, Bishop of ... . 

I 

I 

o 

Eumorfopoiilos, X. . . . 

2 

0 

0 

Brooks, E. \V. . 

I 

o 

0 

Evans., A. J 

10 

0 

0 

Brooke, Rev. .Stopford . . 

I 

I 

o 

E\ans. Sir f. . • . . . 

5 

0 

0 

Burnett, J. J. . . . 

I 

I 

o 

Fletcher, H. M. . . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Burnham, Lord . . . 

5 

o 

o 

' Fort. LA.. 

I 

0 

0 

Burrows, R. M. 

I 

I 

o 

1 Fowler, W. \V. ..... 

I 

I 

0 

Bury, Prof. J. B 

I 

I 

o 

FTeshfield, D. \V. . . 

10 

0 

0 

Butcher, Dr. S. H. . . . 


2 

o 

1 Frisch, K. S. . . . 

I 

0 

0 

Buxton, H. E 

I 

o 

0 

; Fr\, ,Sir E. . . 

I 

1 

0 

Campbell, Prof, 1 

I 

I 

o 

j Furneaux, L. R. . . . 

I 

0 

0 

Carlisle, Miss ..... 

I 

I 

0 

! Gaidiner, E. Xorman . , 

I 

0 

0 

Carr, Rev. A. .... 

{ 

I 

o 

; Gardner, Prof. Percy . . 

2 

2 

0 

Carr, H. Wildon .... 

I 

I 

o 

(urcen. Rev. R. L. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Caton, R 

I 

I 

o 

Goldsmith, Dr 

I 

I 

0 

Chawner, \V 

2 

2 

0 

(iooch, G. P 

I 

I 

0 

Clark, C. K 

Clausen, A. C 

I 

'J 

O 

2 

o 

o 

(roolden, R, K 

I 

0 

0 

Clissold, H 

I 

O 

o 
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/ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

(1 

Brought forward . ;o 7 

19 

0 

Ni-htingale, Mrs. H. Shore 

I 

I 

0 

(jraham, E 

I 

I 

0 

Oppe, A. P 

I 

I 

0 

Cdiffiths, F. M 

I 

I 

0 

Palh, Miss F, L 

I 

I 

0 

Handcock, \V 

I 

I 

0 

Paul, J, D. 

I 

I 

0 

Harvcv, H. P 

I 

I 

0 

Pearse, Rev. T. N. Hart- 




Haue^i, Miss . ... 

I 

I 

0 

Smith 

I 

I 

0 

Hav, C. A 

5 

5 

0 

Pease, Mrs. J. W. . . , 

5 

5 

0 

Heberden, C. P>. . . . 

2 


0 

Penrose, Miss 

I 

I 

0 

Hcndci '>011, A. E. ... 

I 

0 

0 

Perrv, W. C 

i 

I 

0 

Hill, (i. F 

I 

I 

0 

Pesel, Miss Laura . . . 

I 

0 

0 

Hod-kin, J. E 

2 

2 

0 

Pesel, Miss Louisa F. . . 

] 

0 

0 

Hod-kin. Miss \dolet . . 

I 

I 

0 

Phillimore, Prof. J. S. . . 

I 

1 

0 

Hod -kin, Thomas . . . 

10 

0 

0 

Piddin-ton, J. (i 

2 

2 

0 

Ho-arlh, D. G 

I 

I 

0 

Pilkmgton, A. C 

I 

0 

0 

Hoojjor, G. X. . ... 

I 

I 

0 

Pilkin-ton, R. A 

I 

0 

0 

Hoj^kinson, J. H 

I 

I 

0 

Pollock, Sir F 

I 

I 

0 

flunt, \\\ Holman . . . 

J 

I 

0 

Povnter, Sir E. J 

5 

0 

0 

Hutton, Miss C. A. . . 

1 

I 

0 

R.iwlinson, \V. G 

I 

I 

0 

ImpuA . E 

I 

I 

0 

Reid, Dr 

I 

I 

0 

Jamc'-, I\e\ . S. R. ... 

2 

0 

0 

Kendall, Dr 

I 

I 

0 

Karo, Dr. ( 1 . 

I 

I 

0 

Richards, H. P 

I 

I 

0 

Kclh, C. A 

I 

I 

0 

Robb, Mrs 

I 

I 

0 

Konvon, F (k ... 

I 

I 

0 

Robeits, Prof. W. Rhvs . 

I 

I 

0 

Kcser, Dr 

I 

I 

0 

Rotton, Sir J 

n 

2 

0 

L. f. E 

I 

0 

0 

Sancivs, Dr 

5 

0 

0 

Easixlles, B. P 

I 

0 

0 

Scott-Moncrieff, Sir C. 


I 

0 

La 'Louche, C. D 

I 

I 

0 

Seaman, Owen 

I 

I 

0 

Leaf, Herbert .... 

s 

5 

0 

Seaile, G. \on U. . 

I 

I 

0 

Leaf, Walter 

50 

0 

0 

Seebohm, Hugh .... 

I 

I 

0 

Leui", Mis. A. S 

2 

2 

0 

SeN'inoLir, Ihof. T. D. . . 

I 

0 

0 

Live>.a%, W 

I 

0 

0 

Slune, Miss E. . . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Llo>d,'A[iss . ... 

I 

I 

0 

Sloane, Miss . . . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Loi liner, Miss H. L. . . 

I 

0 

0 

Smith, R. A H Biukford 

I 

I 

0 

Lorin-, W 

5 

0 

0 

Sole, Re\. S. fl. ... 

1 

I 

0 

Luca'.. Rca . A. . ... 

t 

I 

0 

Stewart, Mrs, H. F. . , 

I 

I 

0 

Lunn, W. H 

I 

I 

0 

Sto-don, Rev. E. 

I 

I 

0 

Lynch, H. F. ..... 

2 

2 

0 

'Lancock, Rev. C. C. . . 

I 

I 

0 

L\ttelton, C.inon Hon. and 




'Lhompson, F. E. , . . 

I 

I 

0 

'Rev. E 

I 

I 

0 

Thornelv. Miss A, M. M. . 

I 

0 

0 

Macan, K W. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Tod, J 'N 

I 

I 

0 

MacLelio>c, James J. . . 

I 

I 

0 

'Lod, .Mrs. 

10 

0 

0 

Macmillan, (k A. 

50 

0 

0 

Tod. M. \ 

I 

0 

0 

Marindm, (k E. .... 

i 

I 

0 

Tozer, Rev. H. F. . . . . 

10 

0 

0 

Marshall, Miss M. C. . 

I 

0 

0 

Tiu'kett, F. F 

I 

0 

0 

Mayoi , R. J. G 

I 

I 

0 

Tuke, Miss 

I 

I 

0 

M( h ei, D R 

I 

I 

0 

\'aughan, E. L 

I 

0 

0 

Miller, Rca. A 

I 

I 

0 

\’errall, Dr. . . ... 

I 

r 

0 

Mmturn, Miss E. T. . . 

[ 

I 

0 

\hnce, J H 

I 

0 

0 

Mitchell, Mrs. E. H. . . 

2 

2 

0 

Wace, .Mis 

I 

I 

0 

Mond, Ludwrj: . ... 

too 

0 

0 

Ward, Dr. A, W, . , 

I 

0 

0 

Moisliead, E. D. A. . . 

I 

0 

0 

Ward, John 

I 

0 

0 

Mveis, E 

I 

I 

0 

Waldstein, C. . 

I 

I 

0 

Myine, Mrs 

2 

2 

0 

_ 




Newman, W. L 

2 

2 

0 
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£ 

s\ 

ii. 

Brought forward . 873 14 0 

Whibley. Leonard 

I 

I 

0 

Warren, T. H j 10 

Wilson, R 1 ) 

I 

I 

0 

Weber, Sir H i i 0 

Wells, J I I 0 

Welsh, Miss . 220 

Vorke, W. . , . 

5 

0 

0 

Total 

L) \ I 

1 

0 

Wernher, Sir Julius . 2500 





Received during the year 


£ 

910 


d. 

0 

Paid in ad\ance last year 


5 

3 

0 




5 

0 

Less Paid in advance at date 

2 2 

0 



„ on account of 1904-5 as below' 

2 2 

0 





4 

4 




{'9 M 

I 

0 

Received during the year subscriptions for 

1904-5 — 

£ 


d. 

Hopkinson, J. H. . 


] 

I 

0 

Mclver, D. R. 


I 

I 

0 



£z 

2 

0 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


XOTE. Under Xo. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

(i j Donors, other than Corporate IR^dies, of £io and upwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of ^1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription.*' 

In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to May 14th, 1907. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The UNnEK'^riv or Oxiorh. 

T[ie Umvermtv or Cambridge. 

The Unoerseiy or Di'rham. 

The McGiee Uxiver^uy, Montreal. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Sicdie^^, 22, Albemarle Screet, W. 

The SociEiY or Am kjcaries, Turlington House, Piccadilly. 

The Society ot Dileitanii (per K. H. Pember. Evp, K.C., 32, Great George Street, S.W.) 
Baltjol College, Oxford. 

Braseno^e Coli.ege, Oxfnd. 

C aifs Cgli ege, Canibiidge. 

Chhist Church, Oxford. 

Cgri’us ChkI'^ti College, Oxfoid. 

Emmani'el COLLEIIE. Cambridge. 

King's Cglle<;e, Cambudge. 

M\(;d\len Cgliege, Oxford. 

Xe\v CoLLiaxE, Oxfnd. 

Xe\\nh\m Con kge, Cambudge. 

L'AssoiminN i>E Leciures I*hil< )LO(,I(jues, Valentin 44, Lausanne, 

Tin: Royvl IxsiririE ui Breiish Archi i ec'I s, 9. CoikIuu Street, W. 

The Greek Pi ay Commiijee (per J. \V. Clark, Esij., Scroop Ilou'c), Cambridge 
The W oKsHin n C.ompvny 01 Ci.o 1 hworkek'^, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

The WoRsinnuL Company or GoLD':)MriHs, Guldsmuhs' Hall, K.C. 

The Leeds Lip.rary, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

Wesiminsier School Library. 


Abercrombie, J., kAq., M.D. , Angill, Brough, 
Westnu ireland- 

Abercromln, d'he Hon. John, 62, Palmerston 
Place, Eilinburgh. 

Aclanil, Henry Dyke, Esq., Lamorva, Falmouth. 
Adam, J., Esq., LittI)., Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Agg'Ciardner, J. T, , Esq., Carlton Clul), Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

Agnew, Sir William, Bart., ii, Great Stanhope 
Street, Park Lane. 


Aitchison, G., Esip, K.A., 150, Harle> Street, W. 
Alexander, W. C., Esq., 24, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Allen, H. \\ , Ls(p, ()rmond College, ^Melbourne 
University, Melbourne. 

Alma Tadema, Sir L., K.A., 34, Grove End 
Rt>ad, N.W. 

Allbutt, Prof. T. Cliff ird, F.R.S., St. Rhade* 
guilds, Cambridge. 

Anderson, J. R., Es<p, Lairbeck, Keswick. 
Anson, Sir W. R., Bart., M. P., All Souls College, 
Gxf.»rd. 
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Archer, Rev. \V. T. , The Man^e. Helen's Bay, 
Co. Down. 

Ashby, Thos. , Esq., British .School at Rome, 
22, Albemarle Street, W. 

Austen-Leigh, E. C. , Esq., Eton College. 
Avebury, The Rignt Hon. Lord, High Elms, 
Earn borough, R.S O. 

Aw'clry, IL, Esq., Wellington College, Wokinghanr. 


Bagehot. Mrs. W., 4, Melburv Road, Kensington, 

W. 

Bailey, Cyril, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Bailey, [. C. , Esq., 20, Egerton Gardens, S W. 
Baker. Herbert, Esq. Castle Co. Buildings, 
Capetown. 

Balfour, The Right Hoii. G. W. , Fisher’s Hill, 
Woking 

Barbour, Mrs., Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N.B. 

Barlow, Sir T. , Bart., M.D., 10, Wimpole St., W. 
Barrington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbury Road, W. 
Bather, Rev. A. G., Sunnyside, Winchester. 
Bernavs, A. Evan, Esq., 3, Priory Road, Kew, 
Be\an, E. R., Rempstono, Corfe Ca'^tle, Dor^et. 
Bickford-Smith, A. PE, Esq., 29, Eadlnoke 
Grove, W. 

Billson, Charles J. Esq., The Wayside, Oadby, 
l.eicestershire. 

Blackburn, Mrs, W P., Roshven, Lochailort, 
R.S.O., N.B. 

Blointield, R. , Esq,, A.R.A. , 51, PTognal, 

Hampstead, N.W. 

Bodington, Dr., Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Leeds. 

Bosancjuet, FTof. R. C. , 40, Bedford Street N., 
Liverpool. 

Boyle, Miss, 78, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 

Branch, C. C. Esq., 67, Chester Square, S.W. 
Brassey, The Right Hon. Lord, 4, Great George 
Street, S.W. ‘ 

Brinton, Hubert, Esq., PTon College. 

Bri'^tol, The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of, The Palace, 
Bristol. 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopford, i, Manchester Sq. ,W. 
Brooks, E, W. . Esq., 28, Great Ormoiul Street, 

W.C. 

Brown, Janies, Es(p, Netherby, Galadiiels. 
Brown, Adam, Esq., Netherby, Galashiels. 
Burnet, Prof. J. J., 1 Aie.xander Place. St. 

Andrews, N.B. 

Burnham, The Right Hon. Lord, Daily TeUyraph, 
Fleet Street, PLC. 

Burrows, Prof. R. .M., 131, Hahershon Street, 
East Moors, Cardiff. 

Bury, Prof. j. B , King’s College, Cambridge. 
Butcher, S. 'll., Esq., Litt.D., >LP. , 6, Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 

Buxton, A. E., Esq., 50, Cornhill. li.C. 

Buxton, F. W., Esq., 50, Cornhill, PkC. 

By water, Mrs., 93, Onsluu Sipiare, S.W. 

By water, Prof. Ingram, Litt.D., D, Litt., 93, 
Onsluw Square, S.W. 


Campbell, The Rev. Piof. E., 6, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, Houndhill, Marchington. 
Stafford. 

Carr, H. Wildon, Esq., Bury, Pulborough, 
.Su'jsex 

Carr, Rear-Admiral, United Ser\ice Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

Carr, The Rev. A., Addington Vicarage, Croy- 
don. 

Carrington, ]. B-, Escp, Laggis. 14, Netherhall 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Ca>pari, M. Esq., 183, Lodge Lane. Liverpool. 
Caton, R. Esq., M.D., 78. Rodney Stiecl, 

Liverjiool. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J., M.P.. 40, 
Prince's Gardens, S.W. 

Chamberlain, The Right II(»n. J. Austen, M.P., 
9, Egerton Place, S.W. 

Chawner, W\, Esq. , Master of Emmanuel College. 
Cambridge. 

Clark, C. R., Esep, lO, Chevne Row, Chelsea, 

S.W. 

Clauson, A. C. , Esq., Plawkshead House, Hat- 
field. 

Clissold, H , Esip, Clifton College, Bnslnl 
Colchester, The Right lion. Lord, St. Biuno. 
Sunningdale. 

Cole, A. C. , Esq., 64. Portland Place W. 

Colvin, Sidney, P'sq., British M '.seiim, W.C. 
Compton, The Rev. Wk C., The School House. 
Dover. 

Connal, William, PAq., 23, Berkele) Sq,, W\ 
Cooke. R., PAq., The Croft, Detling, Maidstone. 
Corbett, Sir Vincent, K.CA .O., Ministiy or 
Pdnance, Cairo 

Cornford, P". ^E, Esq., Tiinity College. Cam 
bridge. 

Cow per, The Right lion. PAirl, Panshanger, Ileit- 
ford. 

Cow per, H. S.,Esq., High House, llawksheatl. 
Lancs. 

Crow loot, J. Wk. P’sip, Khartoum, Soudan. 
Cruddas, Miss, Haughton Castle, Humshaugh-on- 
Tyne. Northumberland. 

Cust, .Miss A. ^E, 49, Campden Hill Road, W 


Dak\ n>, II. G., PAip, Higher Coombe, Haslc- 
meie. Suncy. 

Daniel, A. M. PA<p. 14. Ro)al Crescent, Scar- 
liorough. 

P)arbishire, R. D. PAij., E.S.A . Victoria Paik. 
Manchester. 

Darwin, Sir G. IE, K.C.B. . P. R.S., Cambridge. 
Davev, The Right Hon. Lord. 86, Brook Stieet. 
W.' 

Davidson, H. O. D., PAq., Pdmfield. Harrow. 
Dawkins, R. M.,Esq., British Schoi>l, Athens. 
Greece. 

Dickins. Mis. A. L., Hopefield, Higher Brough- 
ton, Manchester. 
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Dilkc. TIk Ri-1u H..n. Mr C. W.. M.l’,, 

76. Sl'tanc Sticct, S.W. 

L)<>nald>Mn. The Re\. b. A,. Master of Ma^Alalcne 
Ct'lle^e. Cam I >ri(li^L. 

Dt'uy[la^-fVnnant, The [Inn. Alice, ^[i»uimer 
Halkiii Siieet, SAY. 

Dm ham. The Rii^ht lion. The Eail of, 4, Caven- 
."^({ii.ire. W. 

Durnfoid, WAlter, Esq., Kirii^'s College. Cam- 
bridge 

r)yei, Louis, Em[. , Sunbiiry Lodge, Banbui) 
Ro-id. <J\ford 

Kail, A. (L, Esq.. Ferox Hall, Tonbridge, 

Egerlon. .Sir E, 11 . , (bC. L., Tritish Embassy, 

R.< mie. 

Egerlcju, 1 he Right Hon. Earl, 7, St. Tames’s 
Square, S.W. 

Elliot, Sir Francis E. LL. K. C.W.O., British 
Legation, Athens. 

Elliot, The Rev. F. R.. British Legation, Athens, 

Euuijrfopoiilo^, X., Esq., 33, (Roucester Stpiare, 
Hsde Park. W. 

Evau'^, Arthur J., E^(|. , LL.D. , F.R.S.. A^^h- 
molean Museum, Oxford. 

Evan., Sir John, K.C.B., D C.L.. F.R.S., 
Britwell, Beikhampstead, Herts. 

Ewart, Mis>, oS, Albeit Hall Mansions, S.W. 

Farrer, Sir W. J,, Sandhurst L()dge, Wellington 
College Station, Berks. 

Fletchei, H. M., Esii., 10 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
W.C. 

Fletcher, b'hn M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, Hvde 
Paik. W. 

Finlay, Sir R. B , K.C. , 31, ididhni ore Cfai- 
deiis, W. 

borbes, \\ . H., Es(|., 6l, St. lohn .Street, 
Oxford. 

For->Lei. F.. S.. Es<|., The Unoeisit), Sheffield. 

F<»rr. J. A., IXcp . 60, Kingsg.ue Siieei, Winchester. 

Fothenngham. J. K., Es([., 12. IIol\\scll, Oxfoid. 

Fowler, \V. W., Fsq., Lincoln College, (Jxford. 

Frasor, J. H. lb, Es(| . M.T) , Cumbeiland 
HousC, Southampton. 

Freshheld, D. \\b, Ls<]., i, Airlie (hirderis, W. 

Fre>hheld, Dr, Ldwin, 31, f )hl [ewry, E.C. 

Frisch, LugeneS., Ksq., Finisleigh, Prince's Park, 
Liverpo< il. 

Fry, The Right Hon Sir Edwaid. F. R S., Fai- 

hind House, Biistol. 

Furne.iux, L. K. , Ls(j. , R( )ssall SrhcA.l, Fleet wot xb 

Fyie, John, lAq., I>eechgr<ne House, Abeideen. 

Hardncr. Prof. Lrnest, Unnersity CoILge, C(a\er 
Street, W.C, 

Gar<lner, Prof. Peic), Lilt. D., 12, Cariterbur\ ' 
Roarl, Oxford. 

Gaidmcr, L. Xorman, Ks<j., 2, The ('ollege, j 
Epsom. 

Gi\een, R. L., Kxj , 66. .Myddehon .btjuarc. 


Goldsmith, Uar\ey, Estp, M.I)., ILirpur Place, 
Bedford. 

Gow', The Rev. James, Litt. I), , Deans VariE 
W'cstminstei. S.W. 

Gooeh, G. P. , Esq., South X’llla, Cainpden Hill 
Road. W. 

Goodwill, J. A.. Esq.. Shelle), BlundelNands, 
Lancs. 

(lOohbai. R. E.. Es(j.. Holton Grange. Maitlen- 
liead. 

Graham, Alex.. Es(p, Cailton Chambers, 4. 
Regent St i eel. S.W. 

Graham, K., Ks(j.. (iio\e Hill. Ifairiuv. 

Fii'enlel], B. P . Es(p. (Jueell’s ('ollege, < )\ford. 

Griffith, F. Lb, Es(p, Ri\ers\ale. Ashton-iinder- 
Lyne. 


Handcock, W., Esq., Girhngton. Biadffird. Yorks. 

Hardy, tb F., Es(|. 

Hardy, Mr^. , i, Cadogan Stjuare, S.W. 

Hairison. Miss, LL.D., Xewnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Hasliick, b. \\ , Fsq.. The Wilderness, South- 

gate. X. 

Hawes. ^Iws, 13 Sussex (,aidens, ^Y. 

Ha\\oith, fcsse. Esq.. Woodside, Bowdou. 

Ha\, C. Anderson, Esrp. 127. Harley Street. \Y. 

Heath. Mis. Meynck, Moitimei H ouse, Clifton, 
Bl IsLol, 

Heathcote, \\ , L.. Esq., 12. Portland Street, 

Wak. 

Headlain, Walter. Esq., Kings CoiL^^e, Cam- 
la idge. 

IIebci(1en, C. Bb . Es(^ . J’lincipal e>f ]hasent-)se 
C< >llege. ( A fold. 

Henders(»n, Sii Bait., M.Ib. iS, Viiin'^t<jn 
Street, ^Y. 

Hende-rsoii, A. E. Es(j . c'o Architectural 
Associatu.n, 5S, (beat Marlb,,iough Strict, Wb 

Hill.tr. b,. Esq., Blitish Museum. W.C. 

Hodgkin, Fhomas, l^sq.. Lilt D., Baimoor 
Castle, Beal. Xorthumbei'land 

Hodgkin. T. Ivlwanl. bSq., Old RidGw, .Siocks- 
held. X orthumherlunf]. 

Hodgkin, Mws b'lolet, Barni.x,r C'astle, Beal, 
X ort hum bei land. ^ 

Hogarth. D. (b, Ks.p, Chapel Meadow, Forest 
Row, Sussex. 

Hoo|}er, (o X. Ls(|.. IJmleigh, Beckenliam, 
Kent. 

Hopkmson, 1. jI., Esip, Hulme Hall, PlvmoiUh 
Gro\e, ^^anchester. 

Hornln, '1 he Ke\ . Di., Pio\ost of Eton College, 
Wbndsoi, 

Hunt, Wb Holman, bXcj , (J M„ i8, Melf.iiiy 
Road, Kensington, Wb 

Hutton, Miss C. A.. 49, Dra\ton ( lardcns, S.Wb 

Impey, L., Es(j , Lion College. 

h^-igh, The Right Hon. Loid, 5, Grosvenoi Place, 
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James, The Kev. S. K., Schoul lluii5.e, Malvern. 

Jame'', The Rev. II. A., D. D., School IIou'^c, ^ 
Ru^dn. 

fenner. Miss. 25, Warwick (lardens, \V. 

Juhnston, C K , Ksq,, Swinley Iiirche^. South 
A>cot. 1 

Jones, Ronald P. , Es(j., 20S, Coleherne Court, | 
S. Kendn^ton, ^ W. 

Jones, H. ^5Ula^t, ( ilan-y-M(jr, Saunders- 

foot, Pemltruke-^hire. 

Kaio, I)r. ( 1 , Kaiseiliches Deutsches Archae- 

ologisches Iiistitut, Athens. 

Kelly, Charle'i Arthur, lAq., 30, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. 

Kenyon, K. G. , PAq., Litt.D. , British Museum, 

\V C. 

Keser, J., Esq , M.D. , Colatel, Chcmin \’inet, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

King, Miss Catherine, Uxton, Biikenhead 

Knowles, Sir lames, K.C.\.0., Hueen Anne's 
Lodge, bi james's Park, S.W, 

LaT<Hiche, C. I)., Es<|,, 53, Raglan Road, DuMin. 

Lambeit, Dr. E. J., o the Secrerary of the 
B. S.A., 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

Lascelles, B. P. , Esq., Hariow. 

Lawrence, Aiibrev, Esq., 13, Norfolk Crescent, 
Hyde Park, W,' 

Lawrence, Sir Edwin Durning, Bare., 13, Cailton 
House Teriace, S.W. 

Lawrence, The Misses, 4, Prince^ Gate, S.W. 

Leaf, Herlieit, Esq., The Gieen, Marlboiough. 

Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, 

Leaf, Walter, Esq., Litt.D., 6. Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 

Lewis, Mrs. S. S., LL.D.. Castle-biae, Cam- 
bridge 

Lmdiey. Miss Julia, 74, Shootei's Hill Road, I 
Biaclcheath, S.E. 

Li-^ter, Tire Right Hon. Lord, F.R.S., 12, Park 
Crescent, Poitlanil Place, W. 

Livesay, William, Es(j. M.D., Sudbuiy, Deib). 

Llangattock, The Right Hon. Loul, The Hemlre, 
Monmouth. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Ca)thorpe Hall, Giantham. 

Lorimer, Miss H. L , Someiville College, Gxford. 

Lonng, W. , Esq., Gi*ldsiniths* C'ollege, New- 
Cross, S.E. 

Lucas, Rev. A., Parkside, Tonbridge, 

Limn, W. Houldsworth, Esq., 10, Alexandia 
(iio\e. North Finchley, N. 

Lynch, IL F. , Estp, 33, Pont Street, S.W. 

L}ttelton, Hon, and Rev. Canon E.. The 
Cloister.s, Eton College. 

Macan, R. W., Esq., Master of Umversit} Ctdlegt, 

( )\{oid. 

Mcher, 1). R., Es({., Wolverton Hoii-'C, C'lifton, 
Bllslol, 

-MacLehose, Jame.s J., INq., 61, St. Xinceiu 
Street, Glas'gow. 


Macmillan, G. A., Esq., D. Litt., St. Martin'^ 
Stieet, M'.C. , 

Macmillan, A Co., Ltd., Messrs., St. Martins 
Street, W.C. 

Mai indin, ( 3 . E. , Esep, Hammondssvood, Pren- 
sham. P'arnham. 

M.u>hall, Mi.s A. M. C., Far Cr<->-^, Woore, 
Newcistle, Staffs. 

Matthews, Mi>.. 15, StanRw Gardens, Bayswaier, 
W. 

Mayor, R. J. G. , Esq., floaid of liducation, 
M'hitehall, S.W. 

Miall, Prof L. C., The Phiiversity, Leeds. 

Miller, The Rev. Alex., South United Free 
Church Manse, Buckie, N.B. 

Mintuin, :^riss Pk T. , 14, Chelsea Embankment, 
S.W. 

I Mitchell, Mrs., Jesmond Towers, NewcaMe-oii- 
Tvne, 

iMond, Dr. Ludwig, P'.R.S., 20, Avenue Road, 
Regent's Park, N.\V. 

Monk, The Misses, 4, Cad(.>gan Square, S.W. 
Moiisun, The Riglit Hon. Sir E., G. C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Richmond Paik, S.W 
Montagu, Sir S., Bart., 12, Kensington Palace 
Gardens. S.W. 

Montetiore, C. G., Esep, 12, Poitman Square, 

W. 

Moui'>on, Waltei, Esq., 77, Cromwell Road, 

S.W. 

Mnrshead, E. D. A., Esep, 29, Trinity Square, 
Southwaik, S.E. 

Murray, Messis. f. IL, 50, Albemarle Street, 
W. ' 

in lay, Pinf. G. G. A., 131, Banbury Road, 
( )xf< )r(l. 

Myers, Phnest, Esq , Brackensidc, Chislehiust. 
Mvlne, Mrs., 145, Gloucestei Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W. 

Myres, [. L., PNq., Christ Church, (dxford. 


Newman. W. L., 13 sq., Litt.D., D.Litt., I, Pitt- 
^ die Law n, Cheltenham. 

Nightingale, Mrs. PI. bhore-, i, Devonshire 
Idace', W. 


Gmodei-Cuiii'', Mrs., 13, Cumheiland Teirace, 
Regent's I’aik, N. W'. 

( )}4)e, A. P., Ls(p, Boaid of Education, 
Whuehall. 

Oswahl, J. W, Goidon, PNcj. tof Aigas', Beauly, 
In\ ei ness*>hiie, N.B. 


Palh, Mis. F. L., c;'o Londtin (N: Wcslmm.sicr 
Bank, St. JamesU Sijuaie, S.W. 

Baton, W. R., PNtj., Maison Camus, Place Maic, 
X'lroday, beine-ct-Gise, France. 

Paul, J. I)., PN(|., 23, Pia/za di Spagna, Rome. 
Pears, 1'., Esq., 2, Rue de la Baiupie, C«*nstanti- 
n< >ple. 
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Pease, Mis. J. \V., Pendu\\er, New ca^tle-on- 
T\ne. 

l^eniwre, J- E.sq. , 22, Albemarle Street, M’. 
Penruse, Niiss E,, Somerville College. Oxford. 
Perry, W. C., Esij., 5, Manchester Square, W. 
Pesel, Miss Laura, ( )ak House, Bradtordi, \ orks. 
Pesel, Miss Louisa, Oak Hou^e, Bradford, Vorks 
Philliinore, Piof. J, S., 5, The Cniversity, tUas- 
gow . 

Philli[)s, Mrs IL, Sutton Oaks, MacclesiiL'ld. 
PiJdingtoii. L G., Esq., 53. Gracechurch-stieet, 

ex'. 

Pilkington, A. C., E^j., Rocklands, Rainhiil, 
Lancashire, 

Pilkington, R. A.. Esq., Ecclestone Grange, 
Present, Lancs. 

Plumbe, Rowland, PNq., 13, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Pollock, Sir F., Bart., 21, ilyde Park Place, M. 
Powell, Miss E., q, Norfolk M, , Park Lane, \V. 
Poynter, Sir E. Bart., P, R.A., “JO, .Vddi.son 
Road, S. \V. 

Pryor, Marlborough R, Es(|.. Weston Paik, 
Stevenage. Herts. 


Rackham, IL Esq.. Christ's College. Cambiidge. 

Kalli, Mrs, S., St. Catherine's l.odge. lIo\e. 
Su'"'ex. 

Ralli. P., E^q., 17, Belgrave Square. S. \V. 

RandalbMcIver, D., Esq., Molverton Hou-^e, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Raw'linson, Mb (i., Esij., Hill Lodge, New' Road, 
Campden Hill, W, 

Rei(i, Prof. J. S,, Litt.D. , Cams College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rendall, The Rev. (L IL, Litt.D., Charterhouse, 
G' Klalming. 

Richards, 1 1 , S., E'5{|,, Wadhain College. Oxford. 

Richmond, The Right Rev. The Bishoj) of, the 
Rectory, Stanhope R.vS.O., Co. Durham. 

Robb, Mrs.. 46, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Roberts, Prof, W. Rhys, The University, Lee<ls. 

Rodd. Sir Renncll, K.C.M.G., British Legation, 
Stockholm. 

Rosebery, The Right Hon, the Earl of, K.G., The 
Durdans, F.psom. 

Rothschild, The Right Hon. Lord, 148, Picca- 
dilly, \V, 

Rothschihl Mcs-.r-'. N. M.,and Sons, New Court, 
E.C. 

Rothschild, The Hon. Walter, 14S, Picca<lilly, \V. 

Rotlon, Sir J., Lockwood, Frith Hill, Godalming. 

Rumliold, Right Hon. Sir IL, Bart., G.C.B. , 
127, Sloane Street, Mb 


Sand>s, J. E , Es(|., Litt.D., Merton House, 
Cambridge. 

Sauniarez, The Bight Hon. Lord de, Shrubland 
Park, Coddenhain, Suffolk. 

Scott, C, P. , FNq,, The Fir>, Fallow field, Man- 
chester. 


Scott-Moncrieff, Colonel Sir Colin, K.C.S.L, 
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METHODS OF WORK AND TEACHING. 

Extraded from a recent report of the present Director to the Managi}^:^ Committee 

UxDKR an ideal system most students would spend two, some three, seasons in 
Greece, devoting the first year to general studies, the second to some special subject. 

During the fir^t year a man need not lose sight of his special subject, but in 
mo^t cases it would pay him to adopt something like the following programme : 

[August and] Nt’/ZewAv'. In Berlin (Munich, Dresden) to become flimiliar with 
spoken German and so be able to profit by some of the 3 or 4 courses of 
lectures given by the Secretaries of (ierman and Austrian Institutes. 

October. Arrive in Greece. Face the difficulties of language and travelling. See 
Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Ispidaurus, the Heraeum near Argos, before the 
rains begin in November. 

About November 15. .Settle down in Hostel for 3 or 4 months of steady work on 
sites and in Museums, attending some of the half-dozen available courses of 
lectures, and making frequent short excursions into the country, by train, 
bicycle, carriage, or on mule-back. A bicycle is invaluable. 

This residence in the Hostel, with occasional absences for a few nights in 
the country, should last until the beginning or middle of March according to 
the season. 

March, April. Travel, study ancient sites. 

If possible join one of the island-cruises to which Professor Gardner and 
Professor Dorpfeld have hospitably admitted students in the past. 

Max, June. Begin to concentrate attention on special work : e.g. a man may assist 
in excavations, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year 
and excavating with more or less complete control or independence in his 
second summer : or he may explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, 
an island or group of islands : or he may work his way homewards through a 
numl)er of Museums in Italy, Austria and Germany : or attend Man's summer 
rourse of lectures at Pomi)eii and afterwards s])end some months in Rome and 
the cooler Etruscan cities. In the latter case he will do well to attach himself 
to tile British Scliool at Rome (Pala//:o Odescalchi), where a library is being 
formed and ad\ice and information may be obtained. 

k'or the second year it is impossible to formulate a definite scheme. It should 
be devoted almost entirely to s[)ecial work in a narrower field. 

d'he course here suggc'^ted must be modified in different ways to suit each case, 
'fhere will always he men who, like most of the I'rench students, are already 
s()ecialists in some branch of classical learning and only seek fresh material for 
research. On the other hand there will be others who wish to see something of 
all sides of ancient life, to visit sites and battle fields, illuminating and colouring 
their past reading and fitting themselves for general classical teaching, but have 
no time fi)r minute archaeological studies. 

It is evident that in each year the methods and matter of the teaching at the 
.School must be ada[)ted to the refiuirenients of the students. Students from 
English universities will never luue the love of formal lectures which distinguishes 
those from America, and where the numbers are small it will often be better to 
teach, as Dr. Wolters has been in the habit of doing, by means of informal visits to 
sites and Museums. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF I fir 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

I. The first aim of the School shall he to promote the study of Greek archrcolo^y in all iis 
departments. Among these '^hall he (i) the study of Greek art and aichitecture m theii icmains of 
every period; (li) the study of inscriptions; (inj the exploration of ancient sik^-n ; (i\ } the tiacing 
of ancient roads and routes of iiaftic. 

IL Besides being a School of Arche 'ology, it shall he also, in the most compiehensi\ e sense, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every peri<id of the Greek language and literatuie, Horn the eailic'-t 
age to the present day, shall he considered as coming within the province of the School. 

in. The School shall also he a centre at uhich information can he obtained and I'ooks 
consulted by British travellers in Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological and othei 
suitable hooks, including maps, plans, and photographs. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

V. The following shall be considered as Subscribeis to the School : — 

(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of and ipiwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of ;^i and upwards during llie periocl of tlieir sulisciiprion. 

VI. A corporate Ixidy suliscribing not less than a year, for a term of years, shall, dining 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committee. 

VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one \ote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
report fiom the Managing Committee shall be presented, including a financial stalemeni and 
selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the season. At this meeting shall aLo 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School, two Auditois, and 
f<nir members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring, umler Rule XII L (3), 

\IIL Special meetings of Sub'^cril.iers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee. 

IX. Subscribeis shall be entitled to receiv'e a copy ot any lepoits that may be pui)lisbe<l b) 
the Schot)!, to use the Librarv , and to attend the public meetings of the School, whencw-i the) may 
be in Athens. 

THE TRUSTEES. 

X. The property of the School shall be vested in three TruAees, who shall be ajipointed for 
life, except as lieiemaftei provided. Wicancics in the number of Tiustees sliall be filed up at the 
annual meeting of the SuEiscribers. 

XL In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit, or inca]Xible of acting, he may be umo\cd fioin 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting of Subset ibers 
summoned by the Managing Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by tho same 
m.ijority be appointed m his place. 

XII. In the event of the death or resignation {)f a Trustee occuiring between two annual mect- 
iiigs, the Managing Committee shall have the [low'cr of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the next annual meeting. 

THE MANAGING (^OMMITTEE. 

XIIL The Managing Committee shall consist of the following ; — 

(1) The Trustees of the School. 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of these, 

four shall retire m each year, at first by lot, afterwauK b) rotation Membeis 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The member'- nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VL 

XIV. The Committee shall have control <>f all the affairs of the School, and shall deciile any 
dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have power to deprive aru 
Student of the use of the school-buiUling. 

XV. The Committee shall meet as a rule imce in every two months; but the Secretary 
may, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon a special meeting when iieces-aiv. 
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X\’I. Due notice of every meeting shall lie sent to each member of the Committee by a 
ummons signed b\ tlie Secietaiy. Tlnee membeis of the Committee shall be a {{Uoium, 

X\'IL In case of an equal it y (jf \oies, the Chan man shall Itave a second 01 casting vote. 

X\' 1 II. In the e\ent of \acancies occurring among the ohictis or on the Committee between 
the annu.il elections, the) ina) be pioMsionall) tilled up by the Committee until the next annual 
meeting. 

IIOXORARV STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 

XIX The Students shall consist of the following : — 

( 1 ) Holders of tiavelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarslnps at any E^niversity of 

the United Kingdom 01 of the British Colonies. 

(2) Tiavelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, tlie Royal Institute of British 

Aiehitects, or other similar bodies. 

(3) Other [leisons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they ate duly 

(jualitied to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 

XX No person, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shall be admitted as a 
Stiulent who does not intend to reside at least three months in Gieek lands. In the case of Students 
of the British School at R(*me, an aggregate resident e of foui months at the two Schools will be 
accepted as alternative to three months' residence in Greece. 

XXL Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of study 
or lesearch in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a repoit upon then 
work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Diiector, shall by him be forwarded to the .Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. 

.X.XII. Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as 
Students fiom the date of then admission by the Committee to the 31st day of October next 
fillowing; l)ut any Student admitted between July 1st and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following year. 

XXIII. The Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the School such 
pemons as they may from time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and mav also elect as 
.Vssociates of tile School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands. 

XXI\b Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to use the Library of 
the School, and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XX\'. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall lie 
determined by the Committee 

THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVI. The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Committee, on terms which shall be 
agieed up<jn at the time, f.r a period of not in(»re than three years. He shall be eligible for 
re-election, 

.XX\TI. He shall have possession of the school-liuilding as a dwelling-house. 

XX\TII. It shall he his duty (l) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his pow'er, ami also to see that reports are duly furnished liy 
Students, in accordance with Rule XXL, and placed in the hands of the Secretary liefire the end of 
lunc ; t2) to act as Editor of the School Annual. 

XXI.X. (ir) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read jiapers on some subject of study or 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (/?) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School. At lea^t six of such meetings and lectures shall he held in the 
C(*urse of each session. 

XXX. lie may at his discretion allmv persons, not Students of the School, to use the Lihrar) 
and attend his lectures. ^ ‘ ^ 


.XXXI. He shall be resulent at Athens from the liegmningof November in each year to the end 
of the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himsGf for short periods for inirposcs of 
exploration or lesearch. ^ ' 


XXXII. .\t the end of each seas(Hi he shall report to the Managing Committee — (0 on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student ; (n) on "the state of the School- 
l>reniises and the rejiairs iieeiled fijr them; (in) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
of books, Ac., which he may think desirable ; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the School. 


In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managim^ 
ajorit) of three-fourths of those present at a meeting speciallj .summoned for the 


XXXIIL 
Committee by a 
purpose. Of such meeting at least a fortnight' 


' present 
maice shall he given. 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXXIV. The management of the Hostel 'shall be at the discretion of the Director and 
.shall be subject to his contiol. 

XXXV, The Director shall Itave powei tc eNclude a Student from the Ilo.stel 111 case of mis- 
conduct ; but such e\clusion must he immediately lepoited to the Managing Committee 

XXXVI. Tile Students shall, until fuithei notice, pay a fixed charge of Lvselve shillings a 
week for the smaller, and fomteen shillings a week for the huger 100ms in the Hostel. These 
payments shall include hie. lighting, and the neces^^ary servants’ wages 

XXXVH. Honorary Students, Associates, meinbeis of the Committee, and ex-directors, may 
be admitted to residence in the Hostel < )thei persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, 
may be admitted by the Directoi at his discretion but no person shall reside in the Hostel under 
this rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXX\TII. The weekly charge foi residents other than Students shall he seventeen shillings 
and sixpence until further notice. 

XXXIX. The Director shall draw up fmthei rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel; such lules to be subject to the a|_>pioval of the Managing Committee. 

RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

XL. The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the Lilnai),ils 
Use by Students, and the like ; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Commiiteu. 

PUBLICATION. 

XLI No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without iIil 
previous approval of the Committee 

THE FINANCES. 

XLII. All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is reijuiicd fur cunenL 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Tiu^Lves. 

XLHI. The hanking account of the School shall be plnced in the name>. of the Tiea->urer and 
Secretary, who shall sign chetpies jointly. 

XLIV. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and lepair of 
the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, an<l insurance. 

XLV. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretaiy, a', arrangcrl 
between them and the Managing Committee. 

XLVL In case of there being a surplus, a ^um shall be annually devoted to the mamlenancL 
of the Lihraiy of the School and to the jniblicalion of a report ; and a fundi shall l;e formed fioin 
which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 

Revised y igo6. 
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'/'rudet ' 


Edwin Fkeshfili d, Esn., LL.D 
Warier Leaf, Emj., Liti D. 

George .V. Macmii fan, Esr)., D. Lilt., Chainnau . 

Professor Percy Gardnf.r, Litt D. Appointed li) the UnivmsU) <»} (Ixfoid. 

J. E. Sandys, Es<j , Litt.D. Appointed by the Univcisit) of Cambridgt. 

Sidney Coin in, Ks(j., D.Litt. .Vpjxnnted by the I lellemc Societ) . 

Reginai D Bi O-MI' lEi I), Es<j., A.R.A., E.S.A.s 
Professor R. C. Bosaniji ei, M..V. 

Ariiiur J. En'ans, Esij., D.Litt., LL.D. 

Professor Erni:m Gardner, M A 
Miss Jane E. Harrison, D.Litt., LL.D. 

D, G. IIOGARiii, Es<j., M.A. 

W. Lorini., Es(j., M.A. 

R. T. G. Mayor, Eso., M.A. 

I. Lynion Myres, Esij. , M.A. 

I’rofessor j. S. Reid, Liu D. 

Cecil Harcouri Smuh, Esij , LL.D, 
pROiEssoR Charles Walds iein, Litt.D 
V. W. VoRKE, E^'y, M..\., lion. Truiwtnj 

John ft'. B \klr-Penoyre, Esc>., M.A., Sccre/iuy. 22, Albemarle Street, W. 
DIRECT(M\, 190b- 1907. 

R. M. Dawkin^, Es(j. , M.A., Emmanuel College, Cam budge. 

A.''.^is/ani Dutdor . — 1 ' . \\ . HasLUlK, Es‘j., M.A,, Fellow of King s College, Cambridge. 
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i3ntisii ^djool at .Htljcns. 


This School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of [pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens is now' an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
Crreece can nowTere else be studied to such ad\antage; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of numerous and most imj^ortant discoveries wTich have 
taken place on Greek soil in the last few' years has made a personal knowledge 
of those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

'i'he student requires two auxiliaries when w'orking in Athens. Firstly, the com- 
mand of an adequate library ; and secondly, the advice of a trained archaeologist, 
residing on the spot, and following the rapid advances of the science, due partly to 
new' discovery and partly to the rearrangement of old materials. 

These advantages are now' i)rovided for French, German, Austiian, American, 
and British archaeologists, through the Schools which their nationalities have es- 
tablished. It is also by means of these Schools that many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos and in Crete by the British School during the past tw'enty Sessions are 
an encouraging proof of the w'ork that may be done in the future if the School be 
adecjuately supported. 

Students are admitted free of charge. The principal conditions imposed 
are that they shall pursue some definite course of Hellenic study or research, 
residing for the purpose not less than three months in Greek lands, and that they 
shall at the end of the Session write a report of the work w’hich they have done. 
Ap])lications from intending students should be made to the Secretar), John ff. 
Bakkk-Bexovrk, Esq., 22, Albemarle Street, \\\, who whll also be hap])y to 
supply any further information. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are greatly needed, and will 
be gladly received and acknow'ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, V. Vorre, Esip, 
M.A., The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Kjoy. 
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Achaew Li:\<.;ue, 444 
• Acgaean/ race, 230 f. ; clre-^', 23^ tf 
'Ayiiras, Ascle[iio-;, 332 
A^niHcastiN, 304, 330, 332 
Ai;oia, 432, 439 

Altar, of Lycui<;us, 302 : of Aitemis Orlhia. 

312. 3[4, 316 
Ainbei, 64 ; l)facE, 95 
Amphitheatic, Roman, 27S 
Anytii^::, 129 
Aphrodite Morpho, 302 
Apollo, shrine of, 153 
Arapis^a, 279. 2S3. 406 f., 435 
Armoiial healing';, 263, 265 f. , 26S, 272 
Aitcinis, Agiutera, 129, 2S2, 313, 333, 335, 
Alpheaea, 330 ; Ihauionia, 334 : D}gaea, 330 ; 
II egemoiic. 129 : Kuidax, 339* Kniulialia. 
339 ; Orillia, 27S, 2S2, 352. 391 ; e^ilhuda, 
332 ; 1 ‘aithtnu^, 33:;, 353 - ScMhian. 

314 f- 

Ai temisium, 279. 2S1, 2S4, 303 ff., 310 f.. 31^ f. 
A^clcpio^. 332 ; ‘Statue cf, 435 
Alliena, Alea. 335, 347 ; C’halKioikos, 43 1, 430 ; 
Cianaea, 341) 

IlAUl’ll K, 24S 
1 laths*, Roman, 409 f., 413 
I>cei, as vase-decoiation, 30 
Iliids, ‘geometric/ 57, 58 
‘ Hlussom 1 )o\n 1, 5 
Boa^os, 377, 3S7, 3()0, 473 
Ihiats, 190 ft. 

Ihidge, Roman. 184 f. ; constiiiction of, 185, 
1S7, 189 ; d ite of, 1 89 

Ihon/e, howMiandle. 293; eaning, 4; I'lhidae, 
33' ^4> 3-* 1 fiagmcnts, 06 . 299, niinoi", 5 : 
necklace, 67 : juns, 321, 327 ; ] lieis, 33. O4 
sheet, 327 ; vtatuettcs, 337 ; vessel, 4, 27 
Bpi/AAi\as, 33S 
Ruciania, 307 f., 423 


‘ Car IAN'.’ language. 219 ; migrations, 220, 
222 ; race, 217, 221 ; religion, 222 ; thalasso- 
cracy, date of, 217, 21Q, 221 f. 

Cheniin de ronde, 264 

Clay, beaiD, 5, 27 : rover of ktiiio^, 7 ; lamps, 
5 ; Sealing", 241 

Coin, 294 

Coiinthian, capitals, 400. 432 ; potteiy. 77 

288, 291. 293. 329, 330 

Corona Spinea. 204 

‘Cretan’ Deometiic style, date of, 57: pecu- 
liarities of, 60 f. 

Ciystal penJant, 65 

‘ Cycladic' culture, 21S, 224 f. 

Cylinders, wooden, 73 


Damotuun of Ales^ene. date of. iii. 120, 
127, 130, 136: pedigice of. 133: w*oik', ol. 
IC9 

Demetrius Polioicetes, 2S7 
Despoina, temple of, 112 f. : ronstruction of, 
1136; date of, 1 15 
Dliow, 195 

Dialect in Spailan in^ci iption^, 392 1. 
AiKT/AifTT'^s, 343 

Dion)sos, Orthos, 334. temple of ‘m th. 
Maishc'.’ 308 

Dip}lnn pottery, 34, 36, 50, 80 . 

Di"h with ornament in lelitf. 38 

I >ogs. Spni tan, 336 

Do] mho- cephalic skulls, 2^0 f. 

Double Axe, 5 ; (iod of. 210. 222 
Th >ulde-nutes. 240 
Ap€Trdt' 7 ]y, 367. 385 f, 

Diess, Aegean. 233, 230, 240, 2426. 246, 
Ai\an, 239; Minoan, 236, 237, 240, 242 f : 
Neolithie, 227. 23S. 247; NNiithein, 235. 
247 ; Roman. 237 ; influence of ehmate <'n. 
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Ea.uri\gs, iM-onze, 4 ; siUei. 6S f 
EikonO''ia'>i'>, 265. 271 

3 ^ 3 » 3^7 
'Z%^o 7 ri 0 , 443, 444 
Eponxmiis, 359, 371, 376, 377 f. 

EtencrLtan, langiLii^e. 219 f. ; lace, 218, 219 
Eurotas, 27S. 281, 295, 309, 310 

Female Images, clay, 226; of ‘ Cycla<Iic ‘ 
t\pc, 227 ; as vase^, 57 
J'lbulae, 33, 64. 321 

Figurines. i\ory, 320 f., 327; lead, 31S. 321, 
322 f., 330 ; type- of. 322 
Foitificaiions, mediaesal, 259 ff. ; of Spana, 
287!.. 428 

FrC'^coc'', mt’Jiaexal, 266, 267 ; Minoan, 233, 

-37, 266 

Ga i Es, of SpaiLa, 42S 

‘ Cc ^ 2S2 ; 321 . ; 

de'>ignb, 74 ff : potteiy, 24, 26, 59, 2SS, 291 ; 
tradition in Crete. 79 
Gold diadem, 91 ; ornament'', 64, 65 
( iorgon ma_'>k>, 340 f. 

‘ Great Goddes^e-'," 12S f 
( lymnopaidiai, 395 

I Far I*. 249 

Health mtoahle, 253; ceiitml, 250!.. 254 
Heraclc'' herm, 412 
Hero. .11, 2SS f. 

Hero lelieG, 2S9, 292 
House, M\cenaean, 94 

Hor^e, head of, <*n ^a^c lid, 56 f., 58; on 
relief, 3^4- 333 
Hucheltc", 259, 264 

'UpoSurrfs, 46S 

Inscribed, block'., 433, 435; Ijullet^, 140: 
libation table, 7, 13; reliefs, 330, 335. 353; 
seat, 4or, 459 ; tiles, 119, 436 
Inscriptions, 130 f, 137 f., 153, 167, 175, 179, 
3^4. 35^ f., 413, 422 ; foiged, 139: painted, 
141 

lion, <lisk, 92; l.nife, 92; nail, 95; sickle- 
blade, 354, 3S6 
Isolaiii, 197 f 

IlalO'Eyzantine arclntectme, 268, 272 
Ivory fjguiines, 320 f., 327 ; knuckle-boncs, 
237 ; seals, 327 : toituisc, 329 


KadOrj^aTopiV, 313, 315. 382 f,, 391. 

KapT€plas aj'Jiv, 3 ^ 4 ' 3 ^^ 

Kdcre^', 364, 3^'^’ 39^ 

KeA^a, H3* 354* 3^G 3^“’ 

Keinos, 9 tt. : covei of, 7 ; ‘Cyuladic, 10 f. ; 

( 3 reek, 19 f. ; Minnan. 15 f. ; modern. 20 f. 
Killick, 193 
Knives, non, 92 
Knuckle -bones, 327 
Kiifa, 194 

Lamps S, 283 . 291; Ci-iMian. 9$; Messapian. 

141 

I.ainas;. 2 ff , 76 

Leael bullets. 140; figuiines, 31S, 321. 332 f 
Leonidas, tomb of, 405, 435. 449. 455, 467 
Leonidea, 445 f , 455 

Letter-forms, 130, 133, 141, 4 3, 456, 476 
Libation table, inscribed. 7f., [3f 
Limestone, reliefs, 333, 335 ; statuettes, 333, 

Lion, aichaic stone, 405 

L\cosura, temple of, Ii2f., 129; histoiy of. 

122 f.; inscriptions fiom, 130 ff 
L} le, 8, 249 

Masks, teiracotta, 321, 324, 330, 339 f ; from 
Carthage, 326 ; fiom Samos, 326 ; types of, 
324, 341 ; wooden, 339 

Masonry, L\7antine, 261 ; Turkish, 261. 275. 

276 ; Wnetian, 261, 270, 273, 274 
Masoii'.' marks, 403 

Mediaeval cnstlc', 152, 158, 160, 164, 170, 
264 ff; ehurehes, 264 ff, 271 ff ; fortifications, 
261 f , 429 

Megaldpolis, 120 f.; shrine of Great Goddesses 
at, i2Sf ; insciiptions from. 134 
Mcgaion, Mycenaean, 250 f 
Menclaum, 320, 437 
Messene, inseiiplion fiom, 131 f 
314, 354, ;S() 

Minoan II, buiial, 3 ; polteiy, 3, 5: HI, 
designs, 6, 41 ; gemN 65 ; pottci), 5 ; tech- 
nii'pic in Geometric vascs, 26, 39, 44, 57, 60 ; 
links between II and III, 6 f 
Mciia, 313, 354, 379, 38if , 3.S7, 391 
M\ceiiaean, hsarth, 250 f ; house, 94 ; sinvivals 
in Dipylon ware, 84 f, <>0 

Xabis, 2S5, 2S7, 302. 349, 350 
Xeolitl'ic dress, 227, 238. 247 ; eia, 218, 224 f, 
chaiacteristics of, 226 : polteiv, 229. in Bo-nia, 
257 } on J)anube, 258, in Hungary, 256 
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Obsidian blades, 12, 27, 33 
Orchestra, 304, 31 1, 312, 316, 402 f. 

Orthia, Aitemis, derivation of, 332 
Orthos, Dionysos, 334 

Palettes, slate, 7, 27 ; stone, 12 
riapSaAas, 454 
Parthenion, 333, 339 
Paiisanias, kini^, 4^1 
Pins 6S, 327 

Pithos, 42, 72, 2S1, 292, 293, 300 
Pliers, 331 

UparoTra.^'Kais, 364, 390 

Reliefs, limestone, 333, 3^5 ; terracotta, 2S9. 
292 

Ring-dance, S, 24S f. 

Rings, bronze, 67 ; gold, 64, 65 ; silver, 64 
Roman tlieatre, 394 f., 422 f. 

Roof-tiles, 321 
Roundels, silver-gilt, 6S 

Seals, clay, 241 ; ivoiy, 327 
Shahtoor, 191 
Sickle-blade, 354, 3S6 
Silver, earrings, 6S f. 

Siren on Geometric vase. 42 
Sistrum, 249 
Skanotheke, 346 
Slate palettes, 7, 27 
'X(paipus, 3S7 
Sphinx, 65 

Sporades, Hellenic remains in, 154, 155, 160, 
162, 163, 165, 172 ; Roman, 170 
Stamped bricks, 299, 301, 404, 414 ; tiles, 2S5, 
2S7, 299, 345 ff. 


Stoa, Roman at Sparta. 278. 2S3, 414 f, 432. 

433 ; Persike, 433 
Stone palette, 12 
Strainer, ri 
'2.vi^e<pr}3os, 3S7 f, 391 
^vpapx'^aL, 444, 445 
Sword-blade, 2S, 64 

Tatu marking-^, 341 

Terracotta, flguie^, S, 100, 227, 290 ; plaques. 

43S ; reliefs, 288 ; architectural reliefs, 293 
Theatre, 305 f , 311. 394 f., 422 f., 433 
QefxariKoi ay^yes, 406 
Tile-Avoiks. 347 

Tiles, insciibed, 119, 436 ; roof, 321 ; stamped, 
2S5, 2S7, 299, 345 fif. 

To TraiSt/coi', 3S0, 3S7, 391 

Tomb of Leonidas, 405, 435, 449, 455. 467 

Tortoise, ivor^q 329 

Toweis, loi f,, 105, 109, 155. 156, 163, 166. 
172, 417, 420, 425, 426 

\'ases, Corinthian, 35, 63, 64, 77, 2SS, 291, 293, 
329. 330 ; Di pylon, 34, 50, So f. ; Geometric, 
24 ff., of Eastern Crete, 26, 59; Neolithic, 
229, 256, 257 ; Proto- Attic, 89, 281 ; Trojan, 

232 

\\ase decoration, Mycenaean in Di pylon ware 
84, 90 f, ; at .Sparta, 291, 294 
\'ase shapes, 57, 59 f. ; miniature, 291, 292 
\ asilopouIa, 269, 430 

Water-pipes, 39S, 41 1 

Wooden c}linders, 73; facade. 115: masks 
339 ; "Stamps, 344 
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